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The  following  letters  written,  with  one  ex- 
ception, from  the  places  whence  they  are  dated, 
and  addressed  to  private  friends,  are  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.  They  comprise  little 
more  than  a  journal,  penned  at  moments 
snatched  from  the  ocxiupations  of  a  traveller 
passing  quickly  through  the  countries  he  visit- 
ed, and  anxious  to  devote  liis  time  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  information.  The  desire  of  the  author 
in  pubhshing  this  volume  is  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of 
nature  lying  within  their  reach  in  the  almost 
unexplored  mountains  of  Norway ;  a  tract  of 
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country  which  offers  to  the  traveller,  not  an 
isolated  prospect,  but  a  succession  of  richly- 
varied  landscapes  rivalling  those  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Himala. 

Facts  submitted  to  the  observation  of  the 
author  are  recorded  with  fidelity;  but  the 
opinions  hazarded  regarding  national  character 
and  civil  institutions  are  not  entitled  to  be 
received  with  equal  confidence.  They  were 
the  result  of  first  impressions ;  and  as  such, 
require  confirmation  by  further  experience  or 
the  concurrence  of  other  minds. 

The  manuscripts  have  been  revised  and  en- 
larged by  the  author,  who,  in  the  additions 
to  his  original  letters,  has  drawn  chiefly  on 
memory  and  his  own  private  notes.  For  the 
dates  of  several  historical  events,  and  for  a  few 
details  interesting  to  a  general  reader  which 
escaped  his  notice,  he  has  referred  to  the  wri- 
tings of  earlier  travellers  in  the  North ;  as  also 
to  the  able  works  of  Sir  Capel  de  Brooke,  Cap- 
tain Jones,  and  Dr.  Granville ;  his  obligation 
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to  all  of  whom  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging. 

An  occasional  reference  to  ancient  history 
has  been  inserted,  as  affording  a  means  of  com- 
paring the  former  condition  of  the  European 
world  and  the  views  of  its  historians  with 
those  of  modern  times. 

The  allusions  to  India  will  not  be  thought 
too  frequent  by  those  who  are  interested  in  our 
eastern  possessions.  Her  political  importance, 
the  moral  condition  of  her  people,  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  coimtry,  have  secured 
for  India  the  attention  of  everj-  one  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  in  politics,  morals,  or 
statistics;  and  in  preparing  for  publication  his 
private  letters,  the  author  considered  it  im- 
necessary  to  expunge  the  ixrcasional  allusions 
to  a  land  where  the  first  years  of  his  life  and  of 
his  manhood  were  passed. 

Queen'f  C'oUege,  (.'iimhrulge, 
.Vowm6<rr,lSM.  IRll. 
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Page    28,  line  \,fir**  pendents''  read  "  pendants. 

Page    44,  line  11,  for  "  town"  read  **  the  town. 

Page    45.  line  6,  "i  ^^  ..  j^^jj,,  ^^^^  ..  ^.^j  „ 

Page    46,  line  26,  J 

Page   94,  line  6,  q/2«r  drained  inttrt  a  comma. 

Page  103,  line  11, /or  "  homeblende"  read  "  hornblende." 

Page  108,  line  22, /or  "  Hans"  read  "  Haus." 

Page  112,  line  15,/or  «'  that"  read  "  as  large." 

Page  126.  line  20,/or  "  Feelishoon"  read  "  Feelsihoon." 

Page  137.  line  26, /or  "  September  last"  read  **  the  ensuing  September." 

Page  229,  line  23-25,  for  "  an  existence  I  have  been  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  past  millenary."  read  **  an  idol  which  I  fancied  had  ceased  to  exist 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years." 

Page  236,  line  9,/or  **  seise"  read  "  seize." 

Page  254.  line  28,  after  home,/or  a  full  stop  read  a  comma. 

Page  285,  line  13,/or  "  appareled"  read  "  appareUed." 

Page  313,  line  22,/or  "  thought"  read  "  memory." 
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Amsterdam.     24th  June,  1830. 

After  a  passage  of  twenty-six  lionrs  from 
Ijondon,  we  reached   Rotterdam   at  noon  on 


Thursday,  the  17th  instant.  On  Saturday 
we  went  to  the  Hague  in  a  char  a  banc, 
and  on  Monday  evening  embarked  on  a  boat, 
which  conveyed  us  in  three  hours  to  Leyden. 
The  following  day  carried  us  to  Haarlem,  and 
yesterday  evening  we  arrived  at  Amsterdam. 
I  have  entered  into  these  details  that  you  may 
follow  me  on  the  map,  and  because  I  intend 
to  make  my  letters  my  journal. 

Holland  is  a  natural  marsh,  transformed  by 
artificial  means  into  arable  land.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  on  its  surface,  as  you  will 
readily  beheve  if  you  cast  your  eye  over  the 
Zuider  Zee  in  the  map,  and  recall  to  mind  that 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Batavi.*     Enormous  mounds  of  earth 

"  "  Batavi,  fratrt's  et  amid  iiopuli  Romani."  Tacitus,  in 
the  xxix.  cli.  of  his  work  tie  motibuK  Gennanomm,  has 
these  words;  "Omnium  harum  gentium  virtut«  prsecipui 
Batavi,  Cattorum  quondam  populus,  et  seditione  domestica 
in  eas  sedes  transgressus,  in  quibus  pars  Itoinani  Imperii 
fierent.  Manet  honos  et  antitjui 
nee  tributis  contemn untur,  ncc  publicu 
oneribus  et  collatignibus,  et  lantuni 
sepositi,  velut  tela  atque  arma,  hellis 

The  Batavi.  most  lamed  for  their  valour,  formerly  a  tribe 
of  the  Calli,  removed  on  account  of  internal  disputes  to  their 
present  settlements,  in  order  that  they  might  so  become  a 
part  of  the  R6man  people.  The  honour  and  memorial  of 
this  ancient   alliance  still  remains  to  them,  for  they  are 
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piled  lip  as  barriers  against  the  encroach- 
m^its  of  the  sea,  wliich  at  full  tide  rises,  in 
some  places  forty  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
land.  The  fortification  of  this  country  against 
the  waters  was  undertaken  as  early  as  the  tioie 
of  Claudius  Drusus,  wlio  constructed  the  first  of 
the  dykes  that  form  the  bulwark  of  the  Hol- 
landers ;  wliich  have  ever  since  been  the  won- 
der of  Europe,  and  a  lasting  monument  of 
industry  and  perseverance.  As  we  walked  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  artificial  mountains, 
gradually  sloping  to  its  summit,  where  the 
breadth  is  about  thirty  feet,  the  sea  was  wash- 
ing its  opposite  side  far  above  our  heads. 
There  was  something  in  the  soimd  of  the 
waves,  and  the  thought  of  their  elevated  prox- 
imity, which  inspired  a  fear  that  tliey  might 
involve  us  in  destruction,  by  breaking  down 
the  *■'  tall  rampire"  that 

"  spreads  its  long  arms  against  ihc  wat'ry  roar, " 

But  this  fear  was  momentary,  and  yielded  to 
admiration,  as  we  contemplated  the  strength 
and  skilful  design  of  the  dyke. 

neither  sul^ectett  to  the  mdignity  of  tribute,  nor  are  they 

■onoyed  by  taxgatherers.     Exempt  from  all  burdens  and 

contributions,  and  sot  apart  for  roilitary  service,  they  are 

rMerred,  like  a  dep'tt  or  arms,  for  war  alone. 

B  2 


4  FOBJfATION    OF    DYKES. — CANALS. 

The  dykes  vary  in  size  and  elevation  ac- 
cording to  their  situation.  Formed  of  stones 
and  adhesive  soil,  they  are  planted  towards  the 
sea  with  reeds  which  collect  the  sand  that  is 
thrown  up.  Thus  receiving  an  annual  acces- 
sion of  matter,  the  original  structure  is  pro- 
tected, while  its  hreadth  and  stability  increase. 
Where  more  than  usual  danger  exists,  a  second 
and  interior  dyke  is  raised  to  secure  the 
country  in  case  the  outer  one  should  give 
way.  The  two  are  made  parallel,  and  the 
intermediate  space  serves  as  a  channel,  com- 
manded by  sluices,  to  carry  off  an  occasional 
flood ;  or,  as  on  one  occasion,  to  inundate  an 
hostile  army. 

The  plains  thus  snatched  from  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  tlie  sea,  arc  intersected  by  canals 
fortified  with  locks.  These,  by  a  happy  con- 
trivance, allow  the  superfluous  water  to  flow 
into  the  ocean,  while  the  efforts  of  the  intrusive 
waves  only  serve  .to  close  more  firmly  the 
barriers. 

The  sides  of  tlie  canals  are  frequently  planted 
with  willows ;  and  at  this  season  the  water- 
lilies  and  field  flowers  render  almost  pictu- 
resque a  country  wliich  has  little  to  boast  in  the 
beauties  of  nature.  To  the  amphibious  natives 
the  canals  offer  a  means  of  conveyance,  at  once 
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TREKSCHUITS.— APPEARANCE    OF    TOWNS.      5 

readier,  cheaper,  and  more  agreeable,  than  the 
roads:  and  tr^kschuits,  or  track-boats,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  stage-coaches.  In  passing 
through  the  country  on  one  of  these  barges, 
an  Englishman  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  peculiar  propriety  of  our  poet's  de- 
scription and  tlie  happy  choice  of  his  words, 
when  he  represents  the  ocean  as  peeping  over 
the  dyke,  and  wondering  at 

"  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-bosomed  vale. 
The  willow-tuiled  bank,  the  glidiog  sail ; 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

The  towns  in  Holland  are  very  similar  in 
their  arrangements,  so  that  the  description  of 
one  may  apply  to  all.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  clean,  being  washed  every  morning;  as 
are  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Numerous 
canals  of  almost  stagnant  water,  intersecting 
the  towns,  render  them  unhealthy  in  summer, 
and  generate  the  diseases  peculiar  to  marshy 
lands.  The  style  of  architecture  baflfles  descrip- 
tion, being  as  varied  as  the  liouses  are  nume- 
rous. The  upper  parts  of  adjacent  buildings 
are  seldom  of  the  same  elevation  or  form,  but 
exhibit  every  grotesque  shape  that  can  be 
imagined ;   and  generally,  a    house    of   three 


6         ROTTERDAM.^STATUE    OF    EIIASMOS. 

stories,  with  four  windows  on  the  ground-floor, 
has  but  one  above  ;  having  decreased  in  size  like 
the  gable-end  of  a  tiled  cottage  in  England. 

Rotterdam,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Rotter  that  here  flows  into  the  Meuse,  contains 
about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Erasmus,  of  whom  a  statue  in 
bronze  stands  on  the  principal  bridge  of  the  city. 
A  Latin  inscription  points  out  tlie  little  house 
where  this  great  man  was  born. 

"  Hsc  est  parva  domus  magaus  quu  aalus  Erasmufi." 

His  tomb,  if  I  remember  right,  is  at  Basle,  in 
Switzerland. 

In  this  large  commercial  city  the  canals 
running  through  the  streets  are  so  large  and 
deep,  that,  when  filled  by  the  tide,  vessels  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  tons  can  deliver  their 
cargoes  at  the  door  of  almost  any  principal 
warehouse.  They  are  studded  with  draw- 
bridges divided  in  the  centre,  and  wheeled  by 
machinery  to  the  sides  in  order  to  admit  vessels, 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  houses  are  very  high,  and  strangely  and 
irregularly  built:  there  seems  to  be  in  many  a 
foolish  attempt  to  imitate  the  Grecian  style, 
but  without  taste  or  uniformity  of  design. 
The  upper  stories  project  beyond  the  lower; 
and  some  of  the   houses  are  so  much    out  of 
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the  perpendicular,  that  tiie  opposite  roofs  are 
almost  in  contact.  I  rather  imagine  that  this  is 
attributable  to  the  sinking  of  the  piles  which 
supjiort  the  fronts  of  the  buildings ;  the  tops  of 
which  are  thereby  inevitably  thrown  forward. 
Gr«at  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  farther  de- 
pression of  these  piles ;  and,  with  this  view, 
small  sledges  without  wheels,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  are  substituted  by  authority  for  waggons 
which  are  prohibited,  lest  the  vibration  occa- 
sioned by  their  movement  over  a  rough  part 
should  shake  the  uncertain  foundation. 

The  looking-glasses,  which  are  occasionally 
seen  as  appendages  to  French  and  German 
bouses,  seem  here  to  form  tlie  necessary  ex- 
terior furniture  of  every  window.  Tliey  are 
fixed  on  projecting  irons,  and  inclined  at  an 
angle,  varying  with  the  elevation  of  the  spot, 
so  as  to  reflect  into  the  room  the  street  with 
its  motley  groups  and  busy  bodies.  This 
absurd  toy,  contrived  to  promote  idleness,  is 
worthy  of  the  Hollanders, 

"  Dull  as  their  lakes  that  aluniber  in  the  Btorm." 

The  18th  of  June  is  kept  holy  by  the  Dutch, 
(nearly  aU  of  wliom  are  Protestants,)  to  com- 
memorate the  mercy  of  God  in  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  thought  the  Eng- 
lish might  profit  by  such  an  example. 


8  THE    CATHEDRAL. — DELFT. 

We  attended  the  service  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Jjawrence,  to  hear  the  organ,  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Rotterdamese,  rivals  that  at 
Haarlem.  There  are  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pipes ;  the  largest  are  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter.  The  stops  are  not  fewer  than  ninety  ; 
that  called  the  "  vox  humana,"  is  said  to  be  un- 
rivalled, except  by  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
cathedral  just  mentioned.  There  is  notliing 
remarkable  in  the  architecture  of  the  church, 
which  is  dull  and  heavy ;  and  nothing  in  the 
interior  to  attract  attention,  except  a  brass 
balustrade,  separating  the  nave  from-  tlie  choir, 
which  exhibits  skill  and  taste  in  the  work- 
manship. 

In  the  ride  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  passed 
througli  Delft,  whicli  is  situated  half  way  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  a  gloomy  little  town,  con- 
taining fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  ;  about  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Rotterdam.  The 
learned  Grotius  was  born  here:  a  simple  mo- 
nument  is  erected  over  his  body,  which  lies 
in  one  of  the  churches.  The  sculpture  repre- 
sents his  head,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  a  child 
leaning  on  an  urn  with  an  inverted  torch. 
The  emblem  is,  perhaps,  more  significant  than 
was    intended ;     adverting    not    only    to    the 
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extinction  of  life,  but  also  to  the  perversion  of 
talent. 

The  same  building  contains  a  monument  to 
tlie  memory  of  William  the  first,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  assassijiated  here  in  1584. 
As  a  specimen  of  sculpture  it  is  perfect.  At 
the  feet  of  the  prince  recumbent  on  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  the  favorite  dog  is  sleeping,  who 
roused  him  from  slumber,  when  some  Spanish 
murderers  entered  his  tent  in  the  campaign 
of  1572.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  the 
faithful  animal  refused  nourishment,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  I  can  readily  believe  this 
story.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  crossed  the 
Andes  in  1827,  told  me  that  when  travellers 
are  lost  m  snow-storms,  the  dogs  and  even  the 
mules  refuse  to  survive.  In  his  dangerous 
passage  in  the  winter,  he  met  many  of  the 
former  who,  though  suffering  from  frost  and 
hunger,  declined  to  follow  him;  and  some  of 
tJie  latter,  who  would  neither  accept  the  food 
he  offered,  nor  accompany  the  mules  in  his 
suite;  but  fled,  frightened,  to  their  certain  de- 
struction :  as  if  the  sight  of  man  recalled  to 
their  frenzied  recollection  the  calamity  in 
which,  a  few  days  before,   their  masters  and 

_         brethren  had  been  involved. 

H  The   Hague  is  the  residence  of  tlje  court 
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during  six  months  of  the  year.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  our  William  the  Third,  The 
population  may  be  about  forty  thousand.  It 
is  a  handsome  and  well  built  town,  more  in 
the  German  than  the  Dutch  style;  more  like 
Brussels  than  Rotterdam.  The  happy  union 
it  exhibits  of  town  and  coimtry  is  that  which 
forms  its  chief  interest.  The  Voorhout,  or 
principal  street,  has  several  rows  of  trees  in 
the  centre  with  a  carriage-way  on  either  side, 
while  walks  in  the  middle  covered  with  shfUs 
are  assigned  to  pedestrians. 

A  beautiful  park,  well  wooded  and  drained, 
affords  a  variety  of  pleasant  promenades  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are 
men  of  property,  retired  from  business.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  park,  wliich  is  two  miles 
long,  stands  tlie  summer  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  called  the  "  Palace  in  the  wood." 
The  approach  to  it  is  through  a  forest  of  oaks, 
which  are  regarded  with  superstitious  vene- 
ration, and  never  submitted  to  the  pruning 
hand  of  the  woodman. 

The  chambers  of  lords  and  deputies  are  fine 
structures,  but  inferior  to  those  in  Paris.  The 
royal  museum  has  been  transferred  to  a 
house  built  in  1640,  by  prince  Maurice.  It 
contains    some    remarkable    pictures   by  Rem- 
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brandt,  Paul  Potter,  Teniers,  Wouvermans, 
Rubens,  and  other  painters  of  the  Flemish 
school  Among  the  choicest  of  this  collection, 
are  the  celebrated  bull  by  Potter,  and  Simeon 
and  the  infant  Jesus  by  Rembrandt ;  which 
justly  merit  the  high  place  they  hold  In  the 
estjmation  of  Europe.  Under  the  museum  is 
a  cabinet  devoted  to  Chinese  curiosities ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  model  of  the 
interior  of  a  Dutch  toivn,  made  for  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  but  refused  on  account  of 
the  high  price  fixed  on  it.  In  another  room 
is  a  model  of  the  Japanese  island  T^sima, 
representing  the  inhabitants  in  characteris- 
tic costumes,  either  engaged  in  the  various 
duties  of  life  on  land,  or  dimpling  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  their  Eastern  junks. 

In  the  king's  palace  is  an  elegant  jasper  vase, 
of  ttie  size  and  shape  of  a  large  baptismal 
font  It  is  exhibited  as  a  present  from  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  most  superb  specimen  of  its 
kind  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The  church  in 
which  the  venerable  Saurin  used  to  preacli  is 
now  a  miserable  ruin. 

The  little  village  of  Sclievening  on  the  sea- 
coast,  about  three  miles  from  the  Hague,  supplies 
the  town  with  fish,  which  is  carried  there  every 
morning  in  trucks  drawn,  as  we  are  informed, 
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by  large  mastiffs.  The  road  is  over  a  bed  of 
sand.  The  afternoon  I  passed  there  was  stormy ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  to  ones 
mind  a  spot  more  dreary  than  Schevening  then 
appeared.  A  large  bath-house,  built  by  order 
of  government,  is  the  only  building  in  the 
place,  except  the  huts  of  a  few  fishermen. 

A  covered  boat,  like  an  Indian  bhauliah, 
sets  off"  almost  every  hour  from  the  Hague  to 
Leyden,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  It  is 
towed  by  a  single  horse,  and  carries  about 
twenty  people,  of  all  descriptions,  ranged  on  two 
benches.  The  fare  is  only  a  few  pence.  In 
this  singular  conveyance  we  were  stowed  with 
a  variety  of  living  cargo  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
peculiarity.  Tlie  evening  was  fine,  and  the 
fertile  country,  though  flat,  was  interesting 
from  the  novelty  of  its  character.  Here  and 
there  the  banks  are  lined  with  rows  of  pop- 
lar and  willow.  The  fields  are  studded  with 
mills  for  throwing  the  water  into  canals,  when 
long-continued  rains  have  inundated  their 
surface. 

The  houses  are  low,  long,  and  narrow,  but 
particularly  clean.  Each  garden  has  its  sum- 
mer-house,  where  tobacco  and  coffee  imite 
their  fumes  to  lull  the  torpid  Hollander  to  the 
sleep  he  covets.     Some  of  these  summer-houses 
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are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  they  display; 
b^g  prettily  ornamented  with  light  wooden 
decorations  and  sylvan  figures;  but,  like  the 
gardens,  they  exhibit  too  much  regularity  and 
too  many  straight  lines  to  suit  an  English 
taste. 

Leyden  is  built  on  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Rhine,  a  branch  of  which  river  still  passes 
through  it,  and  gives  the  name  of  Rhynland  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  town  contains 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  and  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  stone  bridges,  forming  com- 
tniunications  between  the  islands  into  which 
Leyden  is  divided  by  numerous  canals.  Every 
street  is  undermined  by  sewers.  One  of  these  is 
a  mile  in  length,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
a  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it.  The 
gutters  are  covered  with  boards  only,  raised  at 
pleasure  to  receive  the  dirt. 

Leyden  signalized  itself  in  1573,  by  the 
stand  it  made  against  the  Spaniards,  when  the 
duke  of  Alva  had  subjected  the  whole  of  Hol- 
land except  this  gallant  town.  The  distress  to 
vhich  the  besieged  were  reduced  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Probably 
Dixie  but  the  .Tews  have  ever  suffered  greater 
m  bofTors.  For  seven  weeks  the  flesh  of  dogs 
B        and  horses,  with  a  few  roots  and  herbs,  formed 
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the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants.  At  length  the 
elements  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers ; 
one  of  the  dykes  was  burst  by  an  equinoctial 
gale ;  the  whole  country  was  inundated ;  and 
the  deluge  that  drove  away  the  Spaniard,  bore 
on  the  surface  of  its  waters  boats  laden  with 
provisions,  sent  from  all  quarters  to  the  rehef 
of  the  town.  To  reward  their  bravery,  the 
prince  of  Orange  offered  the  burghers  an  uni- 
versity, or  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Preferring  the  former, 
they  have  received  a  just  reward  in  the 
rise  amongst  them  of  many  who,  in  various 
depai-traents  of  science,  liave  attained  an  emi- 
nence on  which  they  stand  conspicuous  to  pos- 
terity. Foremost  in  this  noble  company  is 
Boerhaave,  whose  talents  and  perseverance 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  first  chemist  and 
physician  of  his  day.  He  professed  these 
sciences  in  the  university ;  and  in  the  exami- 
nation-room, his  picture  is  suspended  with 
those  of  all  who  have  held  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor here.  In  this  venerable  society  we  re- 
marked the  portraits  of  Scaliger,  Sahnatiiis, 
Witsius,  and  Arminius.  The  painter  Gerard 
Douw  was  a  native  of  Leyden  ;  and  Rembrandt 
of  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  botanical  garden    docs   honour    to    tlie 
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taste  and  science  with  which  it  was  arranged 
by  Boerhaave,  who  planted  there  two  palm- 
trees,  the  living  memorials  of  that  great  master: 
the  anatomical  theatre  also  is  worthy  of  such  a 
patron :  as  are  the  museums  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities,  which  contain  some  of  the 
finest  collections  in  Europe  of  stuffed  animals, 
skeletons,  and  minerals,  besides  twenty-four 
mummies. 

At  Catwyk,  a  few  miles  from  Leyden,  is 
the  artificial  embouchure  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Rhine,  which  disgorges  itself  into  the 
sea  at  low  tide,  through  a  channel  far  below  the 
level  of  high  water,  and  protected  from  tlic 
ocean  by  sluices,  that  open  to  let  out  the 
river  as  the  tide  falls,  and  close  to  prevent  its 
being  filled  by  the  sea  as  it  rises.  A  bolder 
deugn  of  man  has  perhaps  never  been  accom- 
plished. 

Haarlem  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
fourteen  miles  from  I^eyden.  The  population 
is  about  twenty  thousand.  "We  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  neither  French 
nor  English  gold  could  be  excliangcd  here. 
No  money-changer  was  to  be  met  with,  and 
the  people  of  the  inn,  who  spoke  only  Dutch, 
gave  us  to  understand  that  they  did  not  know 
the  value  of  our  coins. 


16       ORGAN.— INVENTION    OF    PHINTING. 

We  paid  a  sovereign  for  an  hour's  enjoyment 
of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  has  eight  thousand  pipes,  and  sixty-eight 
stops.  The  largest  pipe  is  thirty -two  feet  long, 
and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the 
pieces  we  heard  represented  a  band  with  every 
variety  of  music  ;  another,  a  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder,  the  effect  of  which  was  astonishing. 
The  loud  peals  of  tliunder  seemed  to  roll  over 
the  building,  while  drops  of  rain  beat  vio- 
lently on  tlie  roof.  The  storm  gradually  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  all  was  calm. 

In  the  town-house  we  saw  the  first  books 
printed,  in  1420,  by  Lawrence  Coster,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art.  His  house,  and  a  statue  in 
the  market-place  dedicated  to  his  memory,  still 
exist  The  latter  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 


D    SACRUM. 

Typt^Bphia,  ara  artium  omnium  CDn»ervatrtx  hie 

prinium  inventa,  circa  annum  1440." 

It  is  interesting  to  recollect,  that  Linnieus 
formed  here  the  botanical  system,  which  was 
afterwards  matured  by  the  study  of  nature  in 
the  flower-clad  mountains  of  Norway.  Two 
tulip-trees  planted  by  him  still  survive,  the 
rivals  in  age  and  honour  of  the  palms  of  Boer- 
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haave  in  the  sister  garden  of  Ijeyden.  Since 
his  time,  this  place  has  been  renowned  for 
its  tulips,  and  the  temptation  to  buy  some 
roots  for  transmission  to  England  was  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  late  purchase  of  one  of  these  tlowers  for 
a  thousand  pounds  is  an  act  to  be  approved  or 
not.  Perhaps  without  such  encouragement  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  horticultural  adventure 
would  be  wanting ;  and  enterprize  in  the  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy  can  scarcely  be 
too  well  rewarded. 

liCaving  Haarlem  yesterday  evening,  we  drove 
nine  miles  in  a  caliche  to  this  city,  of  which  I 
hope  to  send  you  an  account  in  my  next. 
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This  city  has  been  formed  since  tlie  thirteenth 
century.  It  tierives  its  name  from  the  river 
Amstel,  on  whose  hank  it  is  situated,  and  the 
enormous  dam  that  opposes  the  inroads  of 
the  sea  on  a  country  snatched  from  its  lawful 
dominion.  The  whole  town,  which  is  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  stands  on  piles  driven 
■  into  the  mud.     Under  the  town-house  alone 
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are  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  Well  might  Erasmus  say  that  he  had 
reached  a  city,  whose  inhabitants  lived  like 
crows  on  the  tops  of  trees !  Ninety  small 
islands,  united  by  two  hundred  and  ninety 
bridges,  form  the  site  of  the  town,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one-tenth  are  Jews. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  canals,  and  the  quantity 
of  stagnant  water  in  tlie  vicinity,  the  air  would 
be  still  more  prejudicially  affected  than  it  is, 
were  it  not  for  mills  which  are  kept  constantly 
at  work  to  communicate  an  artificial  motion  to 
the  water.  Several  of  these  are  employed 
likewise  to  draw  up  the  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Y  to  its  junction  with  the  Amstel, 
which,  but  for  this  precaution,  would  block  up 
the  passage  of  the  river. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are  built 
of  brick,  and  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps;  but 
two  of  the  same  shape  and  size  are  seldom 
seen  together.  Every  variety  of  architecture  is 
united,  so  that  the  whole  exhibits  a  grotesque 
appearance  not  easily  to  be  described.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  clean ;  and  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  do  not,  as  in  most  of  the  Dutch 
towns,  incline  inwards,  many  degrees  out  of 
the  perpendicular. 

c  2 
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Witli  the  exception  of  tlie  palace,  a  large  and 
heavy  edifice,  and  the  collection  of  Dutch  pic- 
tures, there  is  little  of  an  individual  character 
to  attract  a  stranger's  attention.  The  tout  en- 
semble is  striking.  An  Englishman  feels  him- 
self to  be  in  a  country  different  from  his  own, 
yet  he  can  scarcely  decide  what  marks  most 
forcibly  the  distinction.  The  stagnant  water 
and  the  low  lands,  connected,  as  they  are  in  the 
mind,  with  their  necessary  concomitants  miasma 
and  sickness,  are  what  most  displease;  unless, 
indeed,  the  traveller  be  annoyed,  as  we  have 
been  at  every  inn,  by  finding  sheets  on  the  bed 
from  which  the  moisture  might  almost  be 
wrung  in  drops. 

The  collection  of  pictures  to  which  1  have 
just  referred  is  the  only  one  not  removed 
to  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  con- 
tains the  choicest  pieces  of  Rembrandt,  Ge- 
rard Douw,  Snyder,  Paul  Potter,  Teniers, 
Wouvermans,  and  Rubens.  Among  the  chef 
d'oeuvres  of  these  artists,  those  that  most  at- 
tracted us  ere  an  evening  school  by  Gerard 
Douw,  in  which  the  varied  characters  and  con- 
flicting passions  of  the  pedagogue  and  his  boys 
are  strikinglj'  exhibited  ;  the  change  of  a  night 
watch  by  Rembrandt,  where  the  lurid  and 
partial  glare  of  a  lamp  is  contrasted  with  the 
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silvery  and  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  and 
lastly,  a  repast  of  the  confederates  after  the 
treaty  of  Miinster,  by  Vander  Heist,  for  one 
figure  of  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  offered  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  churches  are  uninteresting  as  buildings, 
and  very  different  from  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands, wliose  internal  decorations  rival  their 
external  splendour.  But,  happily  for  the 
Hollanders,  the  motive  for  that  display,  on 
which  the  Romish  church  grounds  her  in- 
fluence, is  wanting.  Here  the  christian  breathes 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  reformed  faith; 
aiid  to  liim  one  of  the  chapels  which  surround 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  dear  indeed,  as 
tJie  refuge  granted  to  the  Protestants,  when 
Roman  Catholic  bigotry  had  banished  them 
from  every  other  spot  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Unhappily  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Hol- 
land reflect  Uttle  credit  on  their  sacred  profes- 
sion. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low 
origin,  illiterate,  and  bigoted.  In  consideration 
of  their  general  character,  the  present  king 
niade  an  effort,  which  they  opposed,  to  intro- 
duce a  liturgy ;  a  measure  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit  to  the  church,  and  which 

^     it  is  to  be  hoped  may  yet  be  adopted. 

^fe '      The  guide  conducted   us  to   the  docks  of 
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the  Dutch  East  India  company.  Recollect- 
ing the  power  they  once  possessed,  and  the 
sturdy  opposition  they  offered  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  dominion  in  the  East,  we  were 
prepared  for  something  better  tlian  a  miserable 
shed,  containing  three  or  four  worn  out  vessels 
under  repair.  The  apology  he  offered  for  the 
decayed  dnews  of  this  commercial  body  is,  that 
the  original  dock  was  carried  away  by  the  sea, 
which,  breaking  through  a  dyke,  inundated 
the  town  some  years  ago  ;  and  that  half  of  the 
present  building  was  destroyed  in  1822  when 
the  piles  gave  way.  But  the  fact  is,  their  com- 
merce received  a  deadly  blow  by  the  inju- 
dicious opening  of  the  trade  with  China. 
Hundreds  of  adventurers  embarked  their  for- 
tunes in  tins  hazardous  speculation  and  de- 
stroyed the  profits  of  one  another,  so  that  tea 
is  now  actually  selling  in  Holland  for  a  less 
price  than  it  costs  in  China.  In  America  the 
same  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  imported  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
what  it  was  while  the  monopoly  remained.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  monopolies  in  general, 
but  China  is  a  country  sui  generis.  Her  laws 
and  customs  are  peculiar,  and  those  who  trade 
with  her,  trade  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude the  application  of  the  common  principles 
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of  political  economy.  Nor  can  I  believe  that, 
if  our  own  East  India  Company  were  deprived 
of  their  present  privilege  with  reference  to 
China,  English  speculators  would  be  able  to 
cany  on  with  the  Hong  merchants  a  traffic 
equally  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

The  diamond-mill  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  in  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Jew,  whose  son,  a  clever  lad,  oblig- 
ingly conducted  ns  tlirough  the  rooms,  and 
explained  the  various  parts  of  the  process  of 
polishing  diamonds.  Four  horses  turn  a  wheel 
setting  in  motion  a  number  of  smaller  wheels 
in  the  room  above,  whose  cogs  acting  on 
circular  metal  plates,  keep  them  in  continued 
revolution.  Pulverized  diamond  is  placed  on 
these ;  and  the  stone  to  be  polished,  fastened 
at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  by  means  of  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  quicksilver,  is  submitted 
to  the  friction  of  the  adamantine  particles. 
This  is  the  only  mode  of  acting  on  diamond, 
which  can  be  ground,  and  even  cut,  by  parti- 
des  of  the  same  substance.  In  the  latter  opera- 
tion, diamond  dust  is  fixed  on  a  metal  wire 
that  is  moved  rapidly  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  stone  to  be  cut.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  rose 
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diamond  and  a  brilliant.  The  one  is  entire,  and 
set  vertically  ;  the  other  is  divided,  and  set  hori- 
zontally. The  largest  diamonds  are  reserved 
for  roses,  which  always  rise  in  the  centre  to  an 
angle :  the  smaller  are  used  as  brilliants,  and 
have  a  flat  octagon  on  the  upper  surface. 

Across  the  river,  a  road  runs  on  the  top  of  a 
dyke  for  seven  miles  to  Saardam.  In  this  lit- 
tle town,  Peter  the  Great,  disguising  himself, 
and  assuming  the  name  of  MichaelofF,  worked 
for  some  years  as  a  shipwright,  that  he  might 
instruct  his  people  in  that  art.  From  Saardam, 
you  may  remember  that  he  went,  about  the 
j-ear  1700,  to  Deptford,  where  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  trade;  and  then  exchanged  for 
a  sceptre  the  humble  mien  of  a  carpenter, 
A  rude  picture,  which  I  bought  on  the  spot,  of 
the  interior  of  his  workshop,  that  was  covered 
in  1823  by  a  brick  building  at  the  order  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  is  reserved  to  gratify  your 
curiosity.  In  the  hut  are  two  rooms  and  a 
loft.  In  the  first  little  room  are  a  table,  three 
chairs,  and  a  recess  which  served  as  a  bedstead. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  in  1814  this 
abode  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  ordered  two 
inscriptions  to  be  recorded  in  memory  of  the 
event.     The  one  is, 

"  Petro  Magno 
Alexander." 


I 
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The  otlier,  in  Russian  and  Dutch,  "  Nothing 
is  too  little  for  a  great  man." 

Saardam  has  declined  frora  its  former  splen- 
dor. Its  chief  wealth  now  consists  in  tobacco, 
paper,  and  sawing-mills.  These,  which  exceed 
two  thousand  in  number,  are  often  grotesquely 
painted,  giving  a  singular  and  novel  appear- 
ance to  the  village.  They  are  worked  by  the 
wind,  and  some  of  them  will  cut  forty  planks 
at  once. 

Not  many  miles  from  Saardam  is  a  village 
called  Brock,  whose  pecidiar  character,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  busy  capital  near  which  it 
stands,  baffles  all  my  conjectures.  Perhaps 
your  imagination  may  be  more  successful 
in  tracing  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effects  we  see.  On  entering  the  village  of 
Brock,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  streets,  paved  with  varie- 
gated bricks,  pebbles,  and  shells ;  and  with 
the  green-painted  houses  and  their  little  par- 
terres, all  bordering  a  lake  which,  but  for  its 
discolored  waters,  would  enhance  the  beau- 
ty of  the  spot.  Yet  scarcely  an  individual  is 
to  be  seen.  Carriages  are  not  permitted  to 
enter.  Every  house  is  closed.  The  doors  are 
locked  :  the  shutters  aie  shut.  Silence  reigns  : 
and  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy-land 
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peopled  by  invisible  spirits.  Diligence  and 
comfort  seem  to  exist ;  yet  the  agents  and 
recipients  are  alike  unheard  and  unseen.  There 
are  about  three  hundred  houses ;  many  of  a 
whimsical  form.  The  inhabitants  live  entirely 
in  the  back  of  their  dwellings :  the  front 
door  is  never  opened  except  on  occasion  of  a 
marriage  or  death  ;  and  on  no  pretext  can  a 
stranger  be  admitted  within.  They  have  no 
amusements  that  we  could  discover;  and  the 
only  three  children  we  saw  out  of  school  were 
discussing  some  recondite  game  over  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  all  the  sobriety  of  sixty  years. 

As  we  entered  a  school  which  contained 
about  forty  boys,  they  were  rising,  and  the 
master  with  great  solemnity  offered  a  prayer 
before  their  dismissal.  We  hoped  to  obtain 
from  him  some  clue  to  the  real  cause  of  a  local 
peculiarity  so  striking  as  that  whicli  Brock  pre- 
sents ;  but  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
satisfy  us.  He  talked  sensibly  in  the  main,  but 
affected  to  laugh  at  our  supposing  that  the 
people  of  Brock  difEer  from  other  people.  "  The 
only  difference,"  he  said.  "  consists  in  this — 
others  have  their  fortunes  to  make  ;  these  have 
made  their  fortunes :  therefore  the  world  has 
no  attractions  for  them,  and  they  seek  repose." 
Experience  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
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men  find  less  pleasure  in  the  enjoyments  of 
time  and  sense  as  they  acquire  the  means  of 
procuring  them  in  a  greater  degree.  More- 
over, his  observation  would  induce  the  in- 
ference, that  the  village  is  composed  of  the 
country-seats  of  merchants  retired  from  busi- 
ness ;  whereas,  he  assured  us  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  occupied  their  present  abodes  in  the 
persons  of  their  ancestors  for  many  generations, 
and  that  they  seldom  intermarry  with  those  of 
neighbouring  towns.  I  thought  at  one  time 
that  they  might  be  Moravians ;  but  they  are 
not.  Their  creed  and  discipline  are  those  of 
the  reformed  protestant  church ;  and  in  their 
religion  they  seem  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hollanders  only  in  the  honorable  distinction 
of  milder  manners  and  purer  lives.  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  spot  of  such  interest.  The  veil  of 
mystery  which  overshadows  it  perhaps  enhances 
the  pleasurable  feeling  by  giving  scope  to  the 
imagination ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  customs  might  detract  something  from 
the  interest  which  I  am  inclined  to  feel  for  the 
imsophisticated  natives  of  Brock. 

The  Dutch  men  are  short  and  stout ;  the 
women  fair  and  plump.  The  latter  wear  broad 
bands  of  gold  round  the  temples,  uniting  large 
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pendents  in  the  form  of  conical  ear-rings. 
Frencli  is  tlie  language  of  the  higher  orders, 
but  the  lower  understand  only  Dutch  ;  except 
at  the  sea-port  of  Rotterdam,  where  many 
speak  EngUsh.  The  national  character  is 
observant,  industrious,  calculating,  frugal,  brave, 
atid  phlegmatic.  All  these  qualities  may  be 
traced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  their  pecu- 
liar situation,  in  constant  danger  of  inundation. 
From  earliest  infancy  the  Hollanders  become 
attentive  observers  of  their  enemy,  whose  in- 
roads they  check  by  calculating  foresight,  and 
the  effects  of  whose  destructive  incursions  they 
repair  with  industry.  The  frequent  loss  of  the 
labor  of  years  compels  them  to  be  provident 
and  frugal ;  and  in  the  constant  proximity  of 
danger,  they  beconoe  habitually  brave ;  while 
repeated  disappointments  and  permanent  dis- 
trust render  tliem  comparatively  cold  and 
phlegmatic. 

There  are  two  things  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter in  Holland  whicli  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed. One  is  the  enactment  authorizing  hus- 
bands, wives,  and  cliildren,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  a  house  of  correction  set  apart  for  the 
chastisement  of  offences  against  the  laws  by 
which  the  relations  of  social  hfe  are  go- 
verned.      The    otlier,  a  contrivance   for   com- 
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pelling  the  incorrigibly  idle  to  work.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  pump,  and  a  stream  of 
water  runs  in  from  the  ceiling ;  so  that  un- 
less the  prisoner  labor  continually,  he  must  in- 
evitably be  drowned. 

The  common  mode  of  salutation  in  this 
country  curiously  exemplifies  the  remark, 
that  the  expressions  used  by  various  nations  in 
token  of  friendly  greeting  bear  reference  to  the 
object  they  most  esteem,  and  bespeak  their 
habits  or  general  tone  of  feeling.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  salutations  may  be  adduced  as  in- 
stances in  pomt;  so  may  the  English,  French, 
and  Italian  ;  nor  can  we  forget  the  tranquillity 
and  repose  implied  in  the  oriental  word  "salaam." 
To  these  and  other  characteristic  expressions 
may  be  added  the  Dutchman's  "  How  do  you 
navigate  ?"  Ever  on  the  water  or  in  the  water, 
the  ideas  of  this  amphibious  people  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  element  which  they 
alone  have  subjected ;  and  the  words,  which  I 
have  translated  literally,  inappropriate  in  any 
other  mouth,  are  aptly  addressed  by  the  Hol- 
lander to  his  aquatic  brother. 

Our  party   has  been   very  pleasant.     You 

know  my  long  tried  friendship  with  V. . 

The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  value  him.  The 
ladies    add    much   to  our    enjoyment.       Mr, 
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R is  full  of  information  and  vivacity; 

and,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  seems  the 
youi^est  of  the  party,  A  few  days,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  will  separate  us.  While  they  go 
southwards,  I  shall  turn  my  solitary  steps  to 
the  bleak  regions  of  the  north.  The  under- 
taking is  arduous,  but  it  offers  much  of  enjoy* 
ment  and  benefit.  The  difficulties  of  a  foreign 
tongue  recede  before  a  determination  to  sub- 
due them  ;  and  one  soon  learns  to  ask  in  any 
language  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  terms  at 
least  intelligible,  if  not  grammatical. 
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Departure  from  Amsterdam. — Heligoland. — Worship  of 
Herlha. — The  Elbe.  —  Cuxhaveii.  —  Scenery.  —  Motley 
party  on  the  steamer. — Hamburg. — The  Alster. — History 
of  Hamburg. — Its  government. — Extent  of  jurisdiction. — 
Town  of  Altona. — Burial-place  of  Klopatock. — Population 
and  military  force  of  Hamburg — Its  commerce,  streets, 
and  houses. — Churches  and  clergy. — Public  buildings. 
— College. — Lombardr^Krankenhaus,  or  hospital. — Mode 
of  punishing  the  idle. — Two  modes  of  executing  criminals. 
— Red  pails  for  milk. — Red  a  prevalent  color. — Coh- 
tmnes. — Hair. — Distinctions  of  married  and  unmarried 
women — Mode  adopted  by  ancient  Suevi. — Hamburg 
once  fortified — Fosse  converted  into  a  plantation. 

Hamburg  29th  June,  1830. 
On  Saturday,  the  26th  instant,  I  left 
with  much  regret  the  friends  with  whom  I 
made  the  tour  of  Holland ;  and  embarked  at 
Amsterdam  on  a  steamer  for  Hamburg.  She 
weighed  anchor  about  three  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday.  Thirty-four  hours  brought  us  to 
the  town  of  Cuxhaven,  that  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  Elbe,   not  many  miles  from  its 
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embouchure.  On  the  left  we  passed  Heligo- 
land, now  reduced  from  its  former  condition  as 
a  well  peopled  and  rather  famous  island  to  a 
miserable  mound,  which  is  gradually  decreasing 
under  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  It  was 
once  covered  with  temples  dedicated  to  hea- 
then gods,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  spot 
of  great  sanctity;  this  fact  is  commemorated 
by  its  name,  signifying  *'  the  holy  land." — 
Many  of  the  German  literati  suppose  that 
Heligoland  contained  one  of  the  seven  tribes* 
referred  to  by  Tacitus  as  worshipping  Hertha, 

*  Tacitus,  in  the  40th  chapter  of  hia  work  de  moribiu 
Germanorum,  writes — "  Nee  quidquam  notabile  in  giogulie, 
niii  quod  in  commune  Hertham,  id  est,  Terram  matrem, 
colunt,  eamque  intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  populig, 
arbitrantur." 

As  the  rest  of  this  chapter  contains  a  curious  history  of 
the  mode  of  worship  adopted  by  tlieee  ancient  islanders,  it  is 
here  subjoined  in  a  translation. 

"  In  an  island  of  the  ocean  (generally  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland)  stands  a  sacred  and  unviolated  grove,  in  which 
is  a  consecrated  chariot  covered  with  a  veil,  that  the 
priest  alone  is  permitted  to  touch.  He  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  entrance  of  the  goddess  into  this  secret  re- 
cess, and  with  profound  veneration  attends  the  vehicle 
drawn  by  yoked  cows.  At  this  season  all  is  joy,  and 
every  place  the  goddess  deigns  to  visit  is  a  scene  of 
festivity.  No  wars  are  undertaken  ;  arms  are  untouched ; 
and  every  hostile  weapon  is  shut  up.     Peace  and  repose  a^e 
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or  the  goddess  Earth.  Our  own  ancestors,  the 
Angles,  formed  one  of  this  number,  as  the 
English  word  so  obviously  connected  with  the 
object  of  worship  sufficiently  attests  in  eonfir- 
niation  of  historical  evidence. 

The  entrance  to  the  Elbe,  the  ancient  Albis, 
is  studded  with  an  unusual  number  of  buoys, 
whicli,  as  well  as  many  landmarks,  indicate  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  this  river.  The 
banks  are  so  low  that  we  sailed  for  some  miles 
in  what  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  with- 
out descrying  land  on  either  side,  except  where 
an  occasional  tower,  elevated  for  the  purpose, 
or  a  very  distant  hill,  infringed  on  the  even 
line  of  the  horizon. 

Cuxhaven  is  a  small  and  dirty  seaport  at- 
tached to  Hamburg,  and  governed  by  one  of 
the  senators  of  that  town,  who  succeed  to  the 
office  in  rotation.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains 
a    small  garrison.      The    English,    and    other 

then  only  knon-n  ;  ihen  only  loved:  lili  at  length  the  same 
priest  reconducts  the  goddess,  satiated  with  mortal  inter- 
courae,  to  her  temple.  The  chariot,  with  its  curtain,  and, 
if  ire  wsty  believe  it,  the  goddess  herself,  then  undergoes 
diuDon  in  a  secret  lake.  This  office  is  performed  by 
■laves,  whom  the  same  lake  instantly  swallows  up.  Hence 
proceed  a  mysterious  horror,  and  a  holy  ignorance  of  what 
that  can  be,  which  is  beheld  only  by  those  wlio  arc  about  to 
perish." 
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foreign  packets  for  Hamburg,  stop  here,  while 
the  mails  are  sent  by  land  to  their  final  destina- 
tion. This  port  is  a  possession  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  neighbouring  free  city,  both  as 
a  depot  and  maritime  station  ;  since  the  water 
is  deep  and  will  receive  ships  of  almost  any 
burden. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear.  As  we  sailed 
up  the  noble  river,  the  flat  and  not  uncultivated 
coast  of  Hanover  on  tlie  right,  and  that  of 
Denmark  on  the  left,  lay  extended  before  us. 
A  range  of  low  hills  forms  the  background  of 
the  former  view,  that  tells  a  tale  of  the  po- 
verty in  which  the  dukes  of  Hanover  would 
have  remained,  if  a  better  fortune  had  not 
summoned  them  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  party  on  the  steamer  exhibited  a  motley 
group  of  Dutch  and  German.  An  English 
merchant,  a  French  petit-maitre,  a  Spanish 
charge-d'affaires,  a  Russian  traveller,  and  a 
Swedish  count  afforded  variety  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  character  and  the  tones  of  conver- 
sation. Most  of  them,  however,  understood 
French,  which,  with  Dutch  and  Gennan, 
formed  the  principal  medium  of  communica- 
tion. At  eight  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Hamburg.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  fine. 
As  we  approached  the  town,  the  scenery,  be- 
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fore  tame  and  flat,  became  almost  romantic ; 
each  bank  being  lined  with  country-seats  and 
gardens  which,  themselves  gay  in  their  sum- 
mer dress,  dispensed  gaiety  around,  and  seemed 
to  smile  on  the  strangers  moving  rapidly  along 
the  stream. 

The  hotel  BeHidere  stands  on  the  margin  of 
a  lake,  formed  by  the  river  Alster,  which,  flow- 
ing from  a  distance  of  thirty,  or  four-and-thirty 
miles,  through  Holstein  and  part  of  Denmark, 
is  here  expanded  into  a  large  basin.  This  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  smaller 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is 
nearl}'  square,  and  three  sides  are  surrounded 
with  houses ;  while  the  fourth  is  formed  by 
two  dams  united  by  a  bridge,  under  which  the 
lower  communicates  with  the  higher  Alster, 
or  the  less  with  the  larger  lake.  My  window 
commands  a  view  of  this  '•  glassy  mirror."  It 
is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  am  writing  with- 
out a  candle.  The  sky  is  gradually  and  re- 
luctantly resigning  the  last  hues  it  borrowed 
irom  the  setting  sun ;  and  a  few  skiffs,  like 
gondolas,  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  lake,  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  I  could  almost 
fancj-  myself  in  Italy.  We  read  of  Hamburg 
and  its  commerce,  and  are  apt  to  connect  with 
^e  name  ideas  of  large  speculation,  doubtful 
d2 
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riches,  and  a  Hanseatic  league ;  but  seldom, 
I  think,  is  the  picturesque  blended  with  such 
associations. 

Hamburg  is  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
in  Lower  Saxony.  It  was  founded  in  the 
eighth  century ;  and  for  four  centuries  re- 
maned subject  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and 
Holstein.  After  that,  it  obtained  from  the 
German  emperors  a  free  government  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century :  but  its 
influence  and  power  being  very  limited,  the 
town  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  who  laid  it  under  frequent 
and  heavy  contributions.  In  the  middle 
of  the  same  century,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
united  their  interests  in  a  league  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  Under 
this  protection  they  enjoyed  a  season  of  po- 
litical freedom :  but  when  most  of  the  com- 
ponent members  of  the  commercial  league  had 
been  compelled  by  the  selfish  fears  of  the  so- 
vereigns whose  power  held  them  in  awe,  to 
withdraw  from  the  union,  Hamburg  was  again 
subjected  by  Denmark,  and  remained  so  till 
1618;  in  which  year  it  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  a  free  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  German  empire. 

Though   usually  called  the  second,   Lubeck 
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being  regarded  as  the  first  and  Bremen  the 
third,  of  the  Hans  towns,  Hamburg  has  always 
taken  the  lead.  It  is  governed  by  four  burgo- 
masters, under  whom  is  a  council  of  four 
syndics ;  and  a  third  court  of  twenty-four  se- 
nators. The  members  of  these  three  estates 
supply  respectively  the  vacancies  that  occur 
in  their  own  body,  but  no  one  of  the  chambers 
■  can  act  independently  of  the  other  two.  Besides 
the  senate,  there  are  two  assembUes  of  elders 
and  burghers.  The  former  consists  of  depu- 
ties from  each  parish,  the  majority  of  whom 
must  approve  every  enactment  of  the  senate 
before  it  can  pass  into  a  law.  The  latter 
is  formed  of  a  hundred  citizens,  who  meet 
only  on  special  emergencies.  This  system 
of  government  has  had  many  eulogists,  and 
seems  to  correspond  with  that  which  the 
Roman  historian  contemplated  when  speaking 

•  of  the  triple  form  of  a  perfect  constitution. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  very 
confined.  The  Danish  jurisdiction  reaches  even 
to  the  gate.  In  one  direction,  the  free  state 
extends  the  genial  influence  of  its  liberal  go- 
vernment about  seven,  but  in  others  only  two, 
miles.  The  town  of  Altona,  which  is  con- 
nected by  houses  with  Hamburg,  was  built  in 

.  the    middle  of  the    seventeenth    century.       It 
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HOW  contains  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
belongs  to  Denmark.  Most  of  the  Hamburg 
merchants  have  country  seats  there.  These 
campagnes  with  their  gardens  lend  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  a  neighbourhood  otherwise  deficient 
in  attractions :  but  the  chief  interest  of  this 
spot  consists  in  its  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
moral  poet  Klopstock,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified in  memory  with  associations  equally  dear 
to  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  taste. 

Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inha- 
bitants of  Hamburg,  about  eighteen  thousand 
are  Jews,  who  pay  a  tax  for  protection.  The 
military  force  consists  of  five  thousand  regular 
troops  and  a  national  guard  of  six  thousand, 
besides  sixteen  thousand  of  tiie  citizens  who 
are  liable  to  be  called  on  for  their  services  by 
the  civic  authorities. 

In  this  town,  acknowledging  no  government 
but  its  own,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  meet 
together,  and  all  their  languages  are  spoken. 
Its  position  eminently  qualifies  it  to  take  the 
lead  among  the  commercial  ports  of  Germany: 
accordingly,  the  commerce  carried  on  here 
is  very  extensive,  though  not  equal  to  what 
it  was  before  the  French  took  possession  of 
Hamburg  in  the  last  war.  Vessels  cannot,  as 
at    Amsterdam,    unload    their    cargoes   at   the 
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doors  of  the  warehouses ;  a  convenience  almost 
monopolized  by  the  Hollanders :  but  little 
practical  evil  results  from  the  want  of  deep 
canals,  as  small  boats  are  employed  in  lieu  of 
baizes;  and  the  expense  is  not  much  increased. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  without  trottoirs, 
and  so  miserably  paved  that  a  drive  in  one 
of  the  common  vehicles  of  the  place  is  a  pain- 
ful act  of  penance.  There  is  an  air  of  acti- 
vity and  busy  commerce  pervading  alike  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bourse,  and  the 
broQil  handsome  walk,  called  Jungfrausteia,  or 
Maiden's  walk,  which  runs  along  the  bank  of 
the  Alster,  and  forms  an  evening  rendezvous  for 
the  citizens.  The  honses  are  high  and  substan- 
tial, but  gloomy  and  inelegant;  being  often 
built  in  a  form  decreasing  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  stoiy,  like  those  in  Holland.  Most  of 
them  have  cellars  underneath  :  these  are  either 
let  to  the  poor,  who  are  frequently  driven  out 
of  their  subterranean  dweUings  by  the  overflow 
of  the  Alster ;  or  they  are  occupied  by  gam- 
blers and  dissolute  persons  of  every  description. 
The  pubUc  buildings  unite  the  different  cha- 
racters of  English,  Dutch,  and  Norman  archi- 
tecture. The  churches  are  peculiarly  graceless. 
A  mis-shapen  spire  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
red-brick  tower ;  and  the  inside  has  as  little  to 
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recommend  it  as  the  exterior.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  It  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  antiquity,  its  inelegance, 
and  the  falling  steeple,  which  is  some  feet  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  A  crucifix  over  the  altar 
tells  that  the  religion  most  popular  (for  all  are 
alike  tolerated,)  is  the  Lutheran.  These  soi- 
disant  rigid  followers  of  the  great  reformer 
permit  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  to 
be  exhibited  in  relief,  while  we  hold  it  hetero- 
dox except  on  paper  or  canvass.  The  senate  is 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  church.  The  preach- 
ing is  extempore  ;  so  are  the  prayers.  The  clergy, 
who  are  elective,  are  entitled  to  attend  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  confess  the  members  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  are 
remunerated  by  a  handsome  pre^t. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  buildings  of  a  city  that  boasts  nothing 
of  a  remarkable  character.  The  exchange,  or 
Borsen  Halle,  the  Stadt-house,  and  the  bank, 
are  almost  below  mediocrity  in  point  of  exter- 
nal appearance ;  but  architectural  splendor  is 
seldom  found  in  modern  republics.  The  col- 
lege supports  six  professors,  and  the  foundling 
hospital  is  calculated  to  contain  a  thousand 
children.      There    is    a    public    establishment. 
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called  Lombard,  where  money  may  be  raised 
by  the  pawn  of  property  to  any  amount  at 
an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent. ;  an  insti- 
tution calculated  to  engender  prodigality  and 
propagate  distress.  A  mile  from  the  town  is 
the  Krankenhaus,  or  hospital.  It  contains  no 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  sick ;  and  affords 
an  asylum  to  all  old  persons  who,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  very  small  sum,  secure  for  them- 
selves a  comfortable  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  I  have  been  over  the 
whole  of  it  this  afternoon,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  its  cleanliness  and  arrangement. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English 
work  an  account  of  a  curious  plan  adopted  here 
for  the  punishment  of  the  idle.  They  are  said 
to  be  placed  in  a  basket,  and  suspended  over 
the  table  in  the  house  of  correction,  while  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  are  at  dinner ;  and  to  be  de- 
tained in  that  position,  tantalized  by  the  savory 
fumes,  till  night;  by  which  tune  it  is  presumed 
that  they  have  acquired  sufficient  experience  to 
induce  them  to  work  the  following  day.  This 
account  is  perhaps  correct,  hut  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject. 

Neither  the  gallows  nor  the  guillotine  is  used 
in  Hamburg.     The  work  just  referred  to  men- 
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tions,  wliat  I  repeat  on  its  authority,  that 
criminals  condemned  to  death  are  placed  on  an 
inclined  board  with  their  hands  tied  behind  and 
fixed  in  the  centre,  while  the  feet  are  fastened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  which  being 
then  raised  by  pulleys  and  let  down  again 
with  a  violent  jerk,  dislocates  the  knees  and 
shoulders,  and  produces  death.  Another  mode 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment  is  to  draw  the 
culprit  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  roller 
studded  with  sharp  spikes  that  pierce  the  back, 
while  his  face  is  sprinkled  with  boiling  sulphur. 

The  venders  of  mUk  carry  it  about  in  red 
pails,  maintaining  that  this  is  the  only  color 
which  does  not  communicate  an  unpleasant 
flavor.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  peculiarity 
must  result  from  ingredients  composing  the 
paint.  In  England,  where  red  is  made  from  an 
oxide  of  lead,  our  farmers  would  gain  little 
credit  for  a  similar  conclusion.  But  here  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  this  color  is  generaL 
Every  sail  on  the  Elbe  is  red  ;  and  every  house, 
except  some  few  that  are  of  stone,  is  built  of 
brick  of  a  bright  red  complexion ;  the  inter- 
mediate lines  of  mortar  being  distinctly  defined 
to  exhibit  it  in  greater  contrast. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  in  no  perceptible 
degree  from  our    own.     Some   of  the  trades. 
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however,  have  peculiar  garbs :  for  instance,  car- 
penters go  about  in  cocked-hats  and  leather 
aprons ;  while  bakers  are  characterized  by  black 
waistcoats ;  and  waiters  at  hotels  by  green 
aprons.  The  costume  of  the  women  of  the 
lower  orders  is  like  that  of  some  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  straw  hat  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  plate;  the  concave  surface  being  applied 
to  the  head.  A  petticoat  of  coarse  blue  cloth 
depends  from  a  dirty  jacket  without  sleeves; 
and  shoes  with  wooden  bottoms  and  leather 
tops  complete  the  grotesque  figure. 
I  Unmarried  women  wear  the  hair  braided 
i  into  two  tails,  like  those  of  China-men,  hang- 
ing down  their  backs,  and  nearly  touching 
the  ground.  Married  women  cut  off  one  of 
these  curious  appendages ;  if  they  marry  a 
second  time,  the  other  is  amputated  and  the 
whole  hair  concealed.  It  is  singular  that  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Hamburgers — 
for  such  the  Suevi  probably  were— remarks  a 
peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  dressing  the  hair. 
He  observes  that  they  braided  and  tied  it  up  in 
a  knot ;  and  that  they  were  thus  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Germans ;  while  their 
slaves,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
were  kept  shaven  or  clo.se  cropped.  He  adds 
that  some  of  the  other  Gerinans  braided  their 
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)i(ur,  though  only  in  youth  ;  but  the  Suevi 
continued  to  do  so  even  in  old  age ;  and  their 
chiefs  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
(as  the  Sepoys  do  in  India,)  to  make  themselves 
appear  taller  and  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

In  former  days  Hamburg  was  well  fortified. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed ;  but 
now  peace  reigns.  The  wide  fosse  is  planted 
with  shrubs  on  both  sides,  and  the  centre  is 
laid  out  in  parterres:  so  that  the  country  is 
literally  brought  into  town.  A  Christian  con- 
templating such  a  scene,  and  musing  on  the 
flowers  springing  up  in  a  soil  fertilized  by  the 
blood  of  armies,  can  hardly  fail  to  look  forward 
to  the  fuller  accomplishment  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  coming  of  a  day  when  "  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  spears 
into  pruning-hooks." 

To-morrow  I  hope  to  cross  the  Danish  pro- 
montory to  Kiel,  whence  a  steamer  plies  to 
Copenhagen,  from  which  capital  my  next  letter 
will  probably  be  dated. 
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LETTER  IV. 

I   D^niture   from  Hamburg.  —  Holstein.  —  Ancient  inhabi- 

Unts. — Roads. — Cairiagee. — Light  nightB.~~Soi1 Goose- 

beny  and  currant  trecB.— Silky  cotton ;  wells ;  storks ;  all 
reminiscences  of  India. — Veneration  of  the  stork  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa. — Frogs — Houses,  costutnes,  and 
white  bair  of  the  Holsteiners. — Arrival  at  Kelt. — Accom- 
modation.— The  town. — Canal. — Embarkation  on  steamer. 
— Passengers. — Trip!  e  beds, — Voyage. — Thre  e-crown-bat- 
ter^. — Nelson's  battle  in  ISOl. — Copenhagen. — View  of 
the  city. — Curious  steeples. — Tower  of  the  Observatory. — 

Population. —  Agriculture Description  of  the  city. — 

Churches.  —  Thorwaldsen.  —  Caaile  of  Rosenberg.  —  Its 
curiosities. — Museum — Size  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north.  —  Interview  with  Professor  Rask.  —  Eastern  MSS. 
— Pictures. — Dock-yard — Island  of  Amaok. — Cemetery. 
— Mode  of  burying  Jews. — The  King  and  Queen — Paternal 
character  of  the  former. — Anecdote-^ — Royal  cemetery  at 
Roeskilde. —  Fair. — Costumes. — National  feeling  towards 
tbe  English. — Danish  character- 
Copenhagen.     5th  July,  1830. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  13th 
ultimo,    I  left    Hamburg,    accompanied   by  a 
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Norwegian  gentleman  and  a  Swiss  count,  on  a 
journey  through  Holstein  to  Kiel. 

Holstein  is  bordered  on  tlie  north  by 
Schleswig  and  Jutland.  The  three  provinces 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  form  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  country  signalized 
their  bravery  at  a  very  early  date.  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  ninety-eight  years  after  Christ, 
speaks  of  them  as  forming  a  body  "  small  in 
number  but  great  in  renown ;"  and  adverts  to 
the  large  encampments  which  then  existed  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  Chersonesus,  in  testimony  of 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  nation  ;  three 
hundred  tliousand  of  whom  are  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  made  an  irruption  into  Italy. 

In  eighteen  hours  we  accomplished  a  journey 
of  seventy  miles  over  the  worst  road  I  have 
travelled,  except  in  India.  Deep  sand  was  occa- 
sionally exchanged  for  deep  water,  and  here 
and  there,  where  the  road  was  before  absolute- 
ly impassable,  the  Danish  government  has  per- 
mitted a  pav^  to  be  made.  Happily  this  never 
extends  over  more  than  a  few  yards,  or  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  springs  to  survive  the 
ordeal.  The  whole  distance  to  Keil  is  divided 
into  four  posts,  at  each  of  wliich  the  vehicle 
is   changed.      The  regulations  require   that  a 
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carriage  with  three  persons  should  have  as  many- 
horses,  wliich  cost,  including  every  thing,  about 
fourteen  pence  a  mile.  The  first  three  stages 
we  had  a  caliche,  worse  than  the  vilest  hackney 
coach  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  how  shall 
I  describe  the  last?  It  was  a  basket,  about 
fifteen  feet  by  five,  placed  on  four  wheels,  with 
cross  benches,  each  adapted  for  two  persons. 
The  whole  calculated  for  twelve.  Tlie  leader 
was  some  feet  a-head  of  the  wheel-liorses.  The 
driver,  sitting  on  the  first  bench,  wore  an 
uniform  that  once  was  red  turned  up  with 
yellow,  and  a  hat  which  may  have  been  hand- 
ed down  as  an  lieir-loora  through  a  series 
of  generations.  There  were  no  springs;  and 
from  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  till  one  in 
the  morning,  we  were  shaken  to  that  degree, 
that  the  muscles  of  my  back  and  side  suffered, 
as  from  a  cruel  beating.  Yet  this  inconveni- 
ence was  more  than  compensated ;  for  every 
village  and  field  presented  something  new. 

That  wliich  most  interested  us  was  the  no- 
velty of  travelling  at  midnight  by  the  light 
of  the  sun.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomenon  that  arrests  the  notice  of  a 
stranger  in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  sun  is 
^-isible  throughout  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
his  course.     At  the  pole,  as  the  season  advances 
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between  the  equinox  and  summer  solstice, 
the  days  gradually  increase  in  length  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  During  that 
period,  therefore,  the  nearer  the  pole  the  longer 
the  day.  In  this  latitude,  for  a  short  time 
before  and  after  the  sun  reaches  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  it  dips  so  little  under  the  horizon, 
that  the  reflected  rays  afford  a  twilight  which 
prevents  the  cessation  of  day  during  its  limited 
absence. 

The  soil  is  sandy ;  therefore  poor.  Goose- 
berry and  currant-trees  grow  wild  in  the  hedges. 
The  commons  abound  with  many  kinds  of 
heath  ;  and  with  a  species  of  silky  cotton,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  large  pod,  on  a  short  and  slender 
stalk.  In  the  East  they  call  it  " seemul  rooee" 
in  token  of  its  dubious  nature  between  silk  and 
cotton.  Wells  are  constructed  like  those  in 
India,  The  bucket,  when  full,  is  raised  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  bar,  balanced  by  a 
heavy  stone,  or  mass  of  earth,  on  tlie  other  end 
of  the  lever;  a  machine  that  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  employed  by  our  Teutonic  an- 
cestors as  commonly  as  it  now  is  in  Asia. 

The  species  of  heron  known  in  India  under 
the  name  of  paddy-bird,  from  its  frequenting 
the  paddy-fens,  or  rice-fields,  is  common  in 
the  marshy  lands  of  Holstein.     This,  as  well  as 
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every  other  kind  of  stork,  is  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  alterations  effected  by  time  and  circum- 
stances in  men's  habits  and  modes  of  thinking. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews  these  birds  were  held 
in  abomination,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  last 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  present  day 
they  are  cherished,  and  even  protected  by  law, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  Holstein  they 
are  encouraged  to  buUd  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  are  regarded  as  a  propitious  omen. 
In  Calcutta  they  swarm  on  the  tops  of  the  larger 
buildings,  and  may  be  seen  sometimes  in  par- 
ties of  a  hundred  or  more  on  the  government- 
house;  their  lives  being  protected  because  they 
are  found  useful  in  removing  ofFals.  In  Africa 
the  religious  veneration  paid  to  the  ibis  is 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day.  The  traveller 
AH  Bey  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
of  one  of  the  cliaritable  institutions  at  Fez,  is 
set  apart  for  the  "  express  purpose  of  assisting 
and  nursing  sick  cranes  and  storks,  and  of 
burying  them  when  dead." 

Among  so  many  reminiscences  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  India,  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  meet  with  another  dwelt  on  by  Clarke; 
as  it  would  have  united  a  pleasing  association 
with  that  loud  and  dissonant  croaking  of  frogs 
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which  is  one  of  the  many  unpleasant  con- 
comitants of  the  rainy  season  in  India.  The 
interesting  and  indefatigable  traveller  referred 
to  mentions  that  when  he  passed  through  this 
country,  the  frogs  struck  ui>  a  chorus  so  har- 
monious that  he  was  induced  to  call  them 
the  "  Holstein  nightingales."  He  thinks  their 
numbers  amounted  to  miUions;  as  they  cer- 
tainly do  in  the  lowlands  of  the  east;  and 
observes  that  though  the  noise  of  one,  when 
heard  singly,  was  as  discordant  as  the  word 
croaking  imports;  yet  the  effect  produced  by 
the  whole  resembled  the  h;irmonioiis  notes  of 
musical- glasses.  Some  minds  have  the  de- 
lightful faculty  of  converting  every  object  into 
beauty  and  every  sound  into  melody.  Tbis 
was  peculiarly  the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  villages  are  far  from  being  neat  and 
clean.  The  peasant's  house  is  a  large  building 
like  a  bam,  a  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Whenever  we 
halted,  we  drove  into  the  house  without  aUght- 
ing  from  our  carriage.  The  horses  and  cows 
occupy  one  end ;  their  proprietors  the  other. 
The  poultry  and  well-taught  cats,  the  sparrows, 
and  vermin  which  shall  be  nameless,  have  free 
access  to  every  part.  The  women  are  pleasing, 
but  not  pretty.    They  wear  no  ear-rings ;  and 
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stockings  only  on  Sundays.  The  children  are 
healthy,  with  beautiful  complexions  and  white 
hair.  The  color  is  attributed  to  the  hair  being 
bleached  by  the  sun;  but  when  they  grow 
up  and  wear  hats,  the  bleaching  process  ceases, 
and  the  hair  becomes  brown.  This  is  Danish 
physiology. 

We  reached  Kiel  an  hour  after  midnight. 
It  seems  that  the  Danes,  like  the  Dutch,  have 
a  singular  power  of  sleeping  in  spite  of  any 
noise ;  for  having  gained  admittance,  after  ring- 
ing and  knocking  till  we  thought  the  house 
must  be  unoccupied,  we  found  some  people 
sleeping  in  a  bed  placed  almost  against  the 
door.  The  house,  we  were  told,  %vas  full ;  and 
three  of  us  were  doomed  to  occupy  the  same 
room.  Not  approving  this  arrangement,  I  de- 
termined to  search  for  another  apartment,  while 
my  Norwegian  companion  was  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  tlie  count  was  paying 
the  postilion.  At  length  I  found  one  un- 
occupied, except  by  the  hungry  and  long  dis- 
appointed tenants  of  a  dirty  bedstead.  In 
a  comer  of  the  building  was  a  clean  basket, 
five  feet  long,  shaped  something  like  a  cradle. 
The  basket  was  soon  in  the  room,  and  some 
sheets  with  a  rug  in  the  basket.  'J'hus  I  was 
accommodated  for  the  night.  It  is  a  curious 
E  2 
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fact,  that  a  bed  in  this  pai-t  of  the  country,  (and 
the  observation  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany,)  is  never  made  as  long  as  the  body 
of  a  man  of  moderate  stature  ;  while  the  only 
covering  is  a  feather-bed,  four-and-a-half  feet 
square ;  so  that  either  the  feet  or  shoulders 
must  inevitably  be  uncovered.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  heat  of 
the  feather-bed  induces  violent  perspiration, 
and  the  sleeper  naturally  throws  it  off.  The 
sudden  check  which  the  pores  experience  ge- 
nerally manifests  itself  in  a  violent  cold  ;  and 
the  traveller  is  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  wretched  altenialive  of  rheuma- 
tism or  an  exhausting  sudorific  every  night. 

The  situation  of  Kiel  is  good.  It  stands  on 
a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque 
country ;  but  is  itself  dirty,  and  interest- 
ing only  as  the  place  where,  in  1814,  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Denmark  ceded 
Norway  to  Sweden,  About  three  miles  off  is 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  that  unites  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  German  Oceans :  a  monument  of 
commercial  enterprize  whose  glory,  I  hope, 
may  one  day  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  similar 
communications  between  tl;£  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea,  and  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.    This  canal,  begun  in  1777>  cost  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Eighteen  miles 
west  of  Kiel  it  joins  the  river  Eyder,  which 
flows  into  the  North  sea  at  Everlingsburen, 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  moutti  of  the  Elbe. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the 
1st  instant,  we  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Co- 
penhagen, a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 
which  was  accomplished  in  twenty-six  hours. 
The  number  of  passengers  on  board  was  about 
thirty,  of  whom  only  one  was  English.  The 
languages  chiefly  spoken  were  German  and  Da- 
nish ;  English  a  little;  but  French  scarcely  at 
all.  An  Englishman,  however,  is  seldom  much 
perplexed,  for  he  generally  finds  some  one  who 
talks  French  or  English ;  and,  if  acquainted 
with  German,  he  will  be  quite  at  home.  En- 
tering the  cabin  towards  dusk,  I  was  surprized 
to  see  it  occui)ied  by  eight  beds,  two  in  each 
comer,  one  above  the  other.  These  were  pro- 
vided with  three  pillows  a-piece  ;  and  four-and- 
twenty  passengers  were  to  he  accommodated 
on  them.  This  was  no  agreeable  prospect: 
but  a  traveller  submits  to  anything.  The  al- 
ternative was  exposure  on  deck.  So,  securing 
a  comer  in  one  of  the  upper  beds  and  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  I  threw  myself  down  and  slept  till 
I  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  two  bedfellows, 
whose    slumbers     were    only    less    noisy    and 
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discordant  than   their  harsli  tones  of  conver- 
sation. 

From  Kiel  we  steered  between  the  islands  of 
Langeland  and  Laaland ;  and  leaving  Falster 
on  the  right,  between  Moen  and  Zeeland.  We 
then  passed  a  cluster  of  little  isles,  which,  unit- 
ing the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and 
cultivation,  present  a  beautiful  coup  d'ceil. 
Continuing  our  course  between  the  isles  of 
Amaak  and  Salthobii,  Copenhagen  burst  on 
our  sight. 

As  we  sailed  over  tlie  spot  where,  in  1801, 
Nelson  fought  the  battle  that  decided  the 
right  of  England  to  search  foreign  ships,  and 
as  we  saw  the  Three-crown -battery  that  poured 
its  heavy  artillery  on  our  vessels,  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  local  circumstances  rendered  more 
than  probable  the  story  which  the  Danes  cir- 
culate, tiiat  two  of  his  vessels  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  guns,  and  were  actually 
stranded  at  the  time  he  sent  to  know  if  they 
would  comply  with  England's  terms.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  the  battle  was  theirs,  the  success 
ours.  Tlie  death  of  the  brave  Danes  who  feU 
on  that  occasion,  is  commemorated  by  the 
following  motto  on  a  monument  erected  by 
the  king — 

■•  Tht-y  ti'll,  bill  F)i'nniurk  sUhk!." 
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The  Crown-battery  is  erected  on  an  island 
formed  by  ships,  sunk  with  huge  stones  regu- 
larly ranged  in  them.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth. 

The  view  of  Copenhagen  from  the  sea  is 
imposing.  She  stands  forth  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  a  well  built  capital.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches,  of  the  town-hall,  and  of  some  other 
public  buildings,  are  unlike  all  that  I  have  seen 
in  other  countries.  One  of  them  rises  in  the 
form  of  three  crocodiles  twisted  within  each 
other's  coils  and  raised  by  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  so  that  the  extremities  of  their  tails  form 
the  top  ot  the  spire  and  their  forehands  the 
base.  The  tower  of  the  observator)',  in  which 
Tycho  Brae  framed  the  system  o(  astronomy 
that  obtained  till  the  splendor  of  a  brighter 
genius  prevailed  over  this  lesser  luminary,  is 
equally  remarkable,  though  less  fantastic.  It 
is  round  and  heavy,  A  spiral  road,  eleven 
feet  in  width,  winds  round  it ;  and  the  tra- 
veller is  informed  that  Peter  the  Great  drove 
his  carriage  to  the  top. 

From  the  political  causes  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  Copenhagen  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand ;  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  has  greatly  decreased.     Its  agriculture* 
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however,  is  said  to  have  improved  since  1792, 
when  Christian  the  Seventli  liberated  all  the 
husbandmen  who  were  slaves :  an  act  more 
effectually  commemorated  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  Danes  than  by  the  handsome  obelisk  erected 
between  the  city  and  RoeskUde,  the  cemetery 
of  the  old  Danish  monarchs.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  wide  ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone 
or  plastered  brick  ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  is 
fine.  There  are  two  large  squares.  In  the 
centre  of  each  stands  a  colossal  equestrian 
figure  of  one  of  the  Fredericks.  The  pave- 
ment is  formed  of  flag-stones,  but  every  house 
has  its  gutter,  running  into  the  general  sewer, 
which  cuts  through  the  pavement  and  is  cover- 
ed only  with  wood.  These  larger  drains  cross- 
ing every  street  at  the  top  and  bottom,  seem  to 
endanger  horses  ;  but  yet  accidents  are  not 
numerous.  The  shipping  coming  close  up  to 
the  town  gives  it  a  commercial  air ;  while  its 
position  on  the  sea-shore  distinguishes  this  from 
every  other  metropolis  I  have  visited.  It 
commands  an  extensive  view,  enlarged  by  the 
coast  of  Sweden  that  rises  above  the  horizon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Baltic. 

None  of  the  churches  are  remarkable  for 
anything  but  their  curious  spires  and  antique 
forms.    The  inside  is  generally  plain  and  un- 
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ornamented;  if  I  except  one  in  which  are 
models  of  thirteen  statues,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Thorwaldsen.  These  represent  our  Saviour, 
the  eleven  Apostles,  and  St.  Paul,  who  takes 
the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  They  were 
executed  by  Thorwaldsen  himself.  The  master 
completes  a  model  in  plaster,  and  leaves  it  to 
bis  workmen  to  chisel  the  marble.  The  design 
is  his,  the  mechanical  labor  theirs. 

The  castle  of  Rosenberg  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  public  edifice  in  Copenhagen. 
The  architecture  is  Gothic.  It  contains  a  silver 
throne  and  two  enormous  candlesticks  eight 
feet  in  height,  three  lions,  a  vase  used  in 
royal  christenings,  and  other  antiques  in  the 
«ame  precious  metal.  Among  the  curiosities 
are  two  gold  boxes,  presented  to  Christian  the 
Seventh,  during  his  stay  in  I^ondon,  by  the 
City  and  the  Goldsmiths'  company  ;  also  the 
original  diploma  of  Doctor  in  civil  law,  a 
degree  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  dresses  worn  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Danish  kings  are  deposited  after 
their  death  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg,  where 
they  are  preserved  with  great  veneration.  In 
the  library  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
llltousand  volumes  and  four  thousand  manu- 
tseript*.      The    latter    are    rare    and    valuable. 
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Many  of  them  are  Icelandic ;  and  prove,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  in  days  when  other  nations 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  sciences,  the 
Icelanders  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge. 

The  museum  contains  an  enormous  specimen 
of  native  silver  from  Sweden,  measuring  five 
feet,  and  weighing  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
northern  curiosities.  The  stone  axes  and 
hatchets  of  earlier  times ;  the  rudely-carved 
sarcophagi ;  the  heathen  images  of  Thor  and 
Woden ;  and  the  rough  implements  of  war  and 
agriculture;  all  these  bespeak  a  state  of  society 
anterior  to  that  of  which  we  read  :  and  in  their 
character  indicate  the  habits  and  manners  of 
men  whose  native  soil  was  ice,  and  their  stature 
as  the  "sons  of  Anak."  I  had  supposed  that 
the  natives  of  the  north  were  small  in  size ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  ancients  were 
gigantic ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  ponderous 
weapons,  and  the  weight  of  the  armor  of 
past  ages,  (which  even  in  our  own  country 
appears  great  to  the  present  generation,)  the 
height  of  Frederick  the  Fourth,  marked  on 
a  pillar  at  Roeskilde,  can  scarcely  be  reached 
by  a  man  of  moderate  stature;  and  Peter  the 
Great,  who  measured  his  own  height  under  it. 
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could  not  have  been  less  than  seven  feet,   or 
six  and  three-quarters,  in  stature. 

To  the  museum  and  Hbrary,  open  only  on 
Thursdays,  I  gained  admittance  to-day  by  a 
curious  accident.  This  inoniing  a  young  man 
called,  and  introduced  himself  as  a  nephew  of 

Dr.  W .     Having  been  to  see  his  family, 

he  conducted  me  to  the  museum,  where  a 
professor,  named  Erasmus  Rask,  well-known 
among  European  philologists,  was  reading. 
The  young  Dane  observed  that  he  was  a  great 
linguist,  and  had  travelled  in  Persia :  accord- 
ingly 1  addressed  him  in  Persian.  He  seemed 
surprised,  but  after  some  hesitation  replied 
in  the  same  language,  apologizing  for  his  bad 
pronunciation,  and  saying  that  some  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  was  in  Persia.  However, 
I  had  found  a  key  which  opened  the  museum 
and  the  library.  The  professor  showed  me  a 
manuscript  of  the  Revelations,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  tlie  tenth  century,  beau- 
til'ully  executed  in  Latin,  and  ornamentetl  with 
pictures;  also  a  large  volume  of  manuscripts 
he  purchased  at  Bombay,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  religion  of  the  Parsees  and  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster,  written  in  a  character  that 
■  he  called  Sund,  quite  distinct  from  the  San- 
H  ccrit  and  from  every  other  mth  which  I  am 
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acquainted.  This  library  is  enriched  with  all 
the  manuscripts  whicli  Niebuhr  collected  dur- 
ing his  travels :  and  a  manuscript  of  part  of 
Livy's  history  written  in  the  tenth  century 
is  preserved  here. 

Copenhagen  contains  a  collection  of  pictures 
by  the  best  masters  from  every  country.  These 
have  been  procured  with  great  assiduity  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  We  spent  a  long  time 
in  the  gallery ;  and  though,  after  visits  to  the 
finest  collections  in  Europe,  a  common  picture- 
gallery  has  not  for  my  eye  the  charm  that  it 
would  have  for  one  less  practised,  yet  here  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  extra  exertion  on  a  day  of 
considerable  fatigue. 

The  dock-yard  cannot  be  seen  by  a  fo- 
reigner, (and  surely  an  Knglishman  has  no 
claim  to  privilege  !)  unless  by  an  express  order 
from  the  King.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  there.  The  navy 
of  Denmark  consists  of  three  two-decked  ships, 
five  frigates,  seven  sloops,  and  about  eighty 
gun-boats  ;  a  sad  falling  ofi"  for  a  country  that 
once  lorded  it  over  the  seas !  She  has  only 
forty  thousand  sailors ;  few  for  a  nation  of 
islanders  wlio  trust  to  naval  power  for  poli- 
tical existence.  Some  more  ships  are  now  on 
the  stocks.     Two  eighty-four  gim  vessels  are 
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nearly  finished ;  and  the  island  of  the  Three 
Crowns  is  strengtliened  by  a  thick  parapet  and 
deep  fosse,  lately  put  into  complete  repair. 

Joined  by  a  bridge  to  Copenhagen  is  the 
island  of  Amaak,  granted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  some  Dutch  refugees  on  condition 
of  their  cultivating  vegetables.  The  entire 
supply  of  this  article  of  food  is  now  procured 
irom  these  industrious  foreigners  wiin,  having 
never  intermarried  with  the  X)anes,  still  retain 
their  purity  of  blood,  with  an  original  style  of 
dress  and  primitive  manners. 

The  burial-ground  is  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  city.  Like  the  cemeteries  in  Mus- 
sulman countries,  it  stands  on  the  road  side. 
A  similar  position  probably  presented  to 
the  Saviour's  view  those  sepulchres  of  the 
martyrs  which  drew  forth  liia  severe  reproof 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  cemetery 
of  the  Danish  capital  is  a  miniature  of  that  of 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  graves  of  the  young  and 
the  aged,  the  warrior  and  the  bride,  are  all 
decked  with  flowers  whose  name  or  character 
qualifies  them  to  serve  as  emblems  of  grief 
or  of  perpetual,  remembrance.  Some  of  the 
epitaptis  and  devices  are  pretty.  One  motto 
consists  of  the  simple  and  familiar  words,  "  Not 
lost,  but  gone  before:"  another,  "  I  shall  see 


you   again ;      a 


CEMETERY. 

tin ;"  a  third,  in  Danish  verse,  may 
translated — "Rest,  O  sweetly  rest, 
dear,  in  the  garden  of  the  dead,  amid  gi-aves 
and  flowers  and  tears;  till  little  angels  bearing 
the  'forget-me-not'  shall  summon  me  to  join 
thee  in  eternity."  One  grave  contains  the 
relics  of  a  mother  whose  husband  and  six 
orphans  are  represented,  in  marble  exquisitely 
wrought,  as  doves  brooding  over  their  sorrows 
and  the  dust  of  her  they  loved.  The  ages  of 
the  little  ones  are  represented  by  the  size  of 
the  nestlings ;  and  the  widowed  mate  covers 
with  his  wings  the  last  half-fledged  pledge  of 
conjugal  love.  The  scenery  around  is  beautiful. 
The  cypress  and  the  myrtle  are  wanting;  or  as 
I  gazed,  I  could  have  fancied  that  in  that  spot, 
and  over  that  tomb,  were  written  those  ex- 
quisite lines  which  tell  of  "  the  love  of  the 
turtle."*  The  Jews  have  here,  as  always, 
a  separate  burying-ground.  Their  coi-psea  are 
interred  in  a  standing  position,  with  the  face 
turned  towards  Jerusalem. 

As  we  returned  from  tlie  cemetery  to  our 
chaise,  the  king  and  queen,  prince  Ferdinand 
and  the  princess  Caroline  his  wife,  drove  by, 
courteously    returning  our   salute.     AV"e  rode 

•  Bride  of  Abydos,  Happily,  wt  can  admire  the  un- 
rivalled poetical  beauties  of  Byron's  works,  while  thoroughly 
disapproving  the  principles  of  the  author. 
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behind  them  to  the  palace  called  Frederiks- 
lierg ;  and  then  walked  over  the  garden, 
which  was  crowded  with  citizens  enjoying  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Though  absolute,  yet 
Frederick  the  Sixth  exercises  power  with  lenity, 
and  is  much  heloved:  he  encourages  his  people 
to  consider  him  as  their  friend  and  father. 
What  he  possesses  is  open  to  !iis  lowest  subject : 
and  he  reigns  as  supremely  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  as  absolutely  over  their  persons  and 
estates.  You  may  have  heard  an  anecdote 
mentJoned  by  the  writer  of  a  book  of  travels 
in  illustration  of  the  paternal  character  of  the 
government  of  Denmark.  An  Englishman 
who  had  brought  some  wild  beasts  to  the 
capital,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  iiead 
into  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  The  pohce  inter- 
fered to  prevent  an  act  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  life;  but  the  proprietor,  who  made 
money  by  the  exhibition  of  a  man's  head  in  a 
lion's  mouth,  complained  to  the  Britisli  minister. 
The  only  answer  lie  could  obtain  was,  that  in 
Denmark  human  life  must  not  be  exposed  to 
such  a  risk.  Tlie  king's  regard  for  the  security 
of  his  subjects'  personal  property  is  manifested 
by  another  law,  which  prevents  a  foreigner  from 
obtaining  the  necessary  signature  to  his  pass- 
port till  he  produce  a  document  from  the  land- 
lord of  his  inn  certifying  that  he  is  not  in  debt. 
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The  town  of  Roeskilde  is  about  four  miles 
from  Copenhagen.  It  contains  the  cemetery  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark.  Here  the  coffins  of 
deceased  monarchs,  laid  side  by  side  in  parallel 
lines,  are  exposed  to  view  in  all  the  splendor 
of  gold  and  silver  embossments  and  heraldic 
emblazonry.  Some  of  the  monuments  wrought 
in  marble  are  very  handsome.  Those  of  Chris- 
tian the  Third  and  Frederick  the  Second,  exe- 
cuted in  Italy  with  all  tlie  taste  and  elegance 
of  that  country,  and  that  of  the  great  queen 
Margaret,  are  tlie  most  remarkable. 

An  annual  fair  is  held  at  this  season  in  the 
king's  deer  park,  about  ten  miles  from  town. 
I  saw  it  by  accident ;  for  having  hired  a  horse 

to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  B ,  the  secretary  to 

the  embassy,  I  rode  into  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  Unfortunately  for  my  visit,  the  fair 
was  on  the  way ;  nor  could  I,  by  any  con- 
trivance, induce  the  horse  to  pass  it.  After  many 
unsuccessful  efforts,  I  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  undertaking,  and  returned  much  mortified 
at  the  result  of  the  expedition.  The  scenery  in 
the  park  is  beautiful.  Through  long  vistas  of 
well-grown  trees  the  sea  opens  on  the  view, 
and  the  sable  land  of  Sweden  forms  the  horizon. 
I  dare  not  guess  the  number  of  those  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  festivities,  but  there 
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were  many  thousands.  The  road  from  the 
capital  was  thronged  with  carriages  of  every 
desCTiptioii  follo%ving  close  hehind  each  other. 

Li  every  nation  the  costume  of  the  higher 
vrden  is  more  or  less  accommodated  to  the  taste 
of  modern  times ;  but  the  lower  classes  often 
retain  their  primitive  dress.  Thus  it  is  in 
Denmark.  The  women  wear  bodies  and  skirts 
of  different  colors,  in  which  blue  and  red  pre- 
dominate. The  cap  fits  close  to  the  head.  It 
is  bordered  ivith  a  large  fringe,  and  the  back  of 
it  is  often  richly  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the 
Delhi  scarfs.  A  colored  handkerchief  is  bound 
over  the  cap,  and  tied  under  the  chin ;  whUe 
two  red  strings  hang  down  behind,  instead  of 
the  queues  of  the  Hamburgers,  which  are  here 
worn  by  children  only. 

The  Danes  are  not  inclined  to  like  the 
English.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  did. 
Tliey  caimot  forget  tlie  bombardment  of  their 
citadel  in  1807,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  England  has  taken  from  them  Norway 
and  their  navy,  and  they  would  be  more  or  less 
than  men  if  they  could  cease  to  feel  such  be- 
reavements. In  the  arts  and  sciences  they  are 
far  behind  us.  They  are  slow  in  conception 
and  dull  in  execution,  fond  of  money  and 
addicted  to  liquor.    On  the  whole,  the  first  im- 
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pression  one  receives  of  the  national  character 
is  not  of  the  most  favorable  kind :  though 
individual  exceptions  may  be  found,  as  I  have 
cause  to  testify,  among  the  higher  classes ;  and 
perhaps  better  acquaintance  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  would  enable  me  to  form  a  more 
pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  just,  esti- 
mate of  their  character. 

The  few  objects  of  interest  in  this  vicinity- 
may  be  quickly  seen :  and  I  hope  soon  to  drive 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  north-east  point  of 
Zeeland,  whence  I  shall  cross  the  Sound  and 
commence  the  tour  of  Scandinavia. 
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Fredertkshall.  July  13th,  1830. 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th  instant,  I  left  Copen- 
hagen in  company  with  Count  Gyldenstolpe 
and  an  English  gentleman,  in  a  carriage  for 
Elsineur.  The  distance  is  thirty-five  miles, 
which  we  accomplished  with  three  post-horses 
F  2 
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driven  in  the  unicorn  mode,  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  Fre- 
derikshurg  (burg  means  a  castle),  fifteen  miles 
from  Copenhagen,  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  see 
an  interesting  structure  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  a  palace  of  Christian  the  Fourth,  the  archi- 
tect of  which  was  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  who 
built  the  palace  at  Copenhagen  and  our  college 
of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge. 

The  king  has  a  stud  of  four  hundred  horses 
here.  They  are  ranged  in  rows  of  eight  or 
twelve,  according  to  tlieir  breed  and  color,  and 
exhibit  noble  specimens  of  the  race.  If  ever 
one  could  recal  with  pleasure  Young's  highly 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  inspired  penman's 
graphic  description  of  the  war-horse,  it  would 
be  on  such  an  occasion. 

*'  To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight, 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might; 
High  raised,  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  bums  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war : 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride. 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side ; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death ;  and  when  he  groans,  he  groons  his  last." 

The  horses  of  Holstein  are  strong  and  well 
formed.  This  country  suppHes  the  cavalry  of 
Prussia ;  as  Jutland  does  the  markets  of  Erg- 
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L  land  with  her  less  elegant  but  stronger  breed. 

I  It  is  said  tliat  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  horses 
lave  been  exported  in  a  single  year  during  the 

I  late  war  frora  the  Danish  promontory. 

An  incident  occurred  in  this  place,  trifling 
in  itself,  but  calculated  to  give  you  an  in- 
sight into  tlie  character  of  the  people.  I 
will  mention  it,  because  trifles  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  and  character  is  more  de- 
veloped in  trifles  than  in  greater  occurrences 
which  call  forth  the  deliberative  faculty  rather 
than  betray  the  natural  bent  of  mind.  We 
left  the  carriage,  ordering  the  postilion  to  har- 
ness fresh  horses ;  and  having  declined  dinner 
at  the  inn,  proceeded  to  the  stud.  On  our 
return,  the  carriage  was  ready.  The  land- 
lord, who  was  also  postmaster,  demanded  pay- 
ment in  advance  for  his  cattle.  We  were 
surprised,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  comply, 
and  put  into  his  hand  a  Frederic-d'or.  A'\''hUe 
be  went  to  procure  change,  we  entered  the 
bin,  (which  we  had  not  done  before,)  and  waited 
five  or  ten  minutes  till  he  brought  the  silver, 
when  we  paid  him  and  were  going  out.  The 
man  stopped  us  rudely  and  demanded  four 
marks,  or  eighteen -pence,  for  the  use  of  the 
room.  This,  of  course,  we  resisted.  He  said 
we  had  sat  on  the   couch  and  occupied  the 
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room  for  ten  minutes,  and  that  we  should  not 
quit  the  house  till  he  was  paid.  The  count, 
who  spoke  Danish  fluently,  parleyed  with  him 
a  long  time,  till  words  ran  high ;  and  then, 
refusing  to  pay,  we  left  tlie  room.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  landlord  closed  the 
gates  of  the  yard,  and  our  carriage  could  not 
proceed ;  nor  should  it,  he  protested,  till  his 
demand  was  satisfied.  Having  no  resource, 
we  were  compelled  to  submit ;  and  contented 
ourselves  with  preferring  a  complaint  to  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  English  consul  at  Elsineur,  who 
kindly  smd  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  have 
the  man  punished,  but  feared  he  should  not 
succeed.  A  Frenchman,  to  whom  1  related 
the  circumstance,  characteristically  observed — 
"  Vraiment,  Monsieur,  vous  etiez  ecorch^  !" 

Helsingor,  or  Elsineur,  stands  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  territories  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  approach  most  near  to  each  other.  The 
passage  is  called  the  "  Sund,"  or  "  Sound," 
which  signifies  a  narrow  strait.  This  has  often 
been  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  Danes 
and  other  nations.  In  former  times,  they  in- 
curred great  expense  in  fixing  buoys  and 
erecting  lighthouses  to  direct  the  course  of 
ships  in  this  dangerous  navigation.  To  re- 
munerate themselves,  they  claimed  a  right  of 
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taxing  the  vessels  that  entered  the  Sound. 
This  right  was  long  undisputed  and  ohtained 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  At  length,  some 
Knglish  sailors  refusing  to  pay  the  sum,  dis- 
cussion ensued,  which  induced  a  reference  to 
the  two  governments.  The  subject  remained 
in  abeyance  till  the  treaty  of  1814,  when 
England  ceded  the  point  in  consideration  of 
Denmark  resigning  all  claims  to  compensa- 
tion for  a  heavy  loss  of  private  property  sus- 
I  tained  in  conse(|Uence  of  the  cruel  hombard- 
ment  of  1807. 

The  castle  of  Cronberg  at  Helsingor,  where 
the  unfortunate  Matilda,  sister  of  our  George 
the  Third  and  mother  of  the  present  king  of 
Denmark,  was  confined,  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture of  the  same  style  as  Frederiksburg.  We 
walked  over  the  ramparts,  from  which  the 
view  of  the  Swedish  coast  and  the  Sound,  with 
aD  the  Danish  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  is  very 
fine.  Close  to  Cronberg  there  is  a  spot  called 
Hamlet's  garden,  where  tradition  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  father's  miu-der. 

A  boat  conveyed  us  hence  across  the  sea. 
The  distance  is  nearly  three  miles.  The  time 
occupied  might  have  been  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  but  though  we  reached  Elsineur  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  the  various  delays 
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to  whicli  travellers  are  subjected  in  leaving  one 
country  for  another  are  such  that  it  was  past 
nine  when,  having  gone  through  all  the  neces- 
sary formalities  of  the  custom-house  and  poliee- 
oflBce,  we  gained  the  hotel  at  Helsingborg. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  in  Sweden  I  ascended 
a  hill  that  overlooks  the  town  of  Helsing- 
borg, to  reconnoitre  the  country.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  the  north-west,  and  the  full  moon 
shining  with  rival  lustre  in  the  south-east. 
Before  me  lay  the  whole  coast  of  Zeeland, 
over  which  I  had  travelled  in  the  morning. 
In  the  distance  I  could  descry  the  point  of 
land  on  which  Copenhagen  stands,  with  the 
Northern  and  the  Baltic  seas  stretched  out 
on  either  liand.  In  the  foregroiuid  was  the 
little  isle  of  Huen,  that  gave  birth  to  Tycho 
Brae,  with  the  elevated  town  of  Uranienberg. 
Not  a  single  cloud  was  to  be  seen.  The  calm 
tranquillity  of  a  Swedish  village  below  con- 
trasted sweetly  with  the  scene  of  bustle  and 
the  din  of  many  voices  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  Danish  town.  I  have  seldom 
experieiice<l  so  sensibly  as  at  tliat  moment  the 
enjoyment  of  mere  existence ;  yet  1  wanted  a 
companion  of  congenial  tastes : — 

"  Joy  flies  monopolists.     It  calls  for  two. 
HeverberaUd  pleasures  fire  the  breast  I" 
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With  Denmark  1  have  bidden  adieu  to  gold 
and  silver.  Here  none  but  paper-money  is 
known ;  and  at  this  moment  my  coat  pocket 
18  stuffed  out  with  more  than  a  hundred  bank 
notes,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  thirty 
shillings.  Tiie  rix-doUar  (or  rigsthaler,  from 
which  our  word  is  corrupted,  rtffs  signifying 
country,)  is  divided  into  forty -eiglit  skillings ; 
and  the  commonest  notes  represent  eight, 
twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  skillings,  or 
threepence,  fourpence  Iialf'penny,  sixpence,  and 
ninepence  of  our  money. 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant, 
parting  from  the  Swedish  count,  I  left  Hel- 
singborg  in  a  carriage  with  an  English  gentle- 
man. We  travelled  by  post  to  Gothenborg, 
tlie  second  town  in  Sweden,  where  we  arrived 
at  five  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  havhig 
stopped  only  once  of  our  own  accord,  to  secure 
three  hours  sleep,  but  having  been  frequent- 
ly detained  by  want  of  horses  on  the  road. 
The  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  pecu- 
liar. A  man  is  dispatched  some  hours  before- 
hand to  give  notice  of  your  intended  journey, 
and  to  drop  a  ticket  at  each  stage,  stating  tlic 
hour  of  your  arrival,  and  the  number  of  horses 
required.  He  is  called  the  forebud,  or  avant 
courier.     When  he  reaches  the  post-house  men 
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are  sent  out  to  collect  horses  from  the  fanners. 
These  are  generally  brought  from  grazing  or 
from  the  plough,  and  four  hours'  notice  is  re- 
quired. If  the  forebud  have  made  good  pro- 
gress, you  will  travel  pleasantly  over  excellent 
roads  at  the  rate  of  one  Swedish,  or  very 
nearly  seven  English,  miles  an  hour ;  but  if, 
unfortunately,  you  overtake  the  forebud,  you 
are  detained  two,  and  often  tliree,  hours  at 
each  post.  This  has  generally  been  our  case ; 
therefore  ray  first  essay  in  Sweden  has  rather 
damped  my  expectations  regarding  the  luxury 
of  Swedish  travelling ;  but  you  shall  hear 
more  on  this  subject  hereafter.  The  expense 
is  small.  We  have  had  three  horses  abreast, 
and  the  forebud  counts  as  one  ;  we  have  there- 
fore paid  for  four  horses.  The  whole  charge 
from  Helsinghorg  to  Gotlienborg,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  has  been  2/.  10«.  Id.  sterling,  or 
fourpence  a  mile ;  that  is,  a  jjenny  for  each 
horse  per  mile.  In  addition  to  tliis,  we  hired 
a  servant  for  the  trip  to  act  as  coachman  and 
interpreter,  who  will  receive  twelve  banco- 
dollars,  or  one  pound ;  which,  divided  among 
the  number  of  miles,  will  show  the  correct 
average  of  expenditure. 

The  mode  of  fencing  the  fields  gives  a  ro- 
mantic appearance  to  the  country.     Stakes  are 
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driven  perpendicuJarly  into  the  ground,  and 
tlie  outside  planks  of  trees  are  nailed  on  tliese 
at  an  angle  of  45",  parallel  to  and  reclining  on 
one  another.  Thus  a  strong  paling  is  secured, 
while  the  hetter  timber  is  preserved  for  other 
purposes.  One  of  the  articles  of  domestic 
economy,  supplied  by  the  inside  of  the  fir,  is 
torches.  Strips,  saturated  with  turpentine,  are 
used  instead  of  candles,  and  yield  a  good  light. 
In  the  villages,  the  houses  are  small  and  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood  ;  but  at  Gothenborg  they 
are  large,  and  most  of  them  are  built  of  stone  or 
luicks  well  stuccoed.  Some  of  the  streets  have 
canals  running  through  them  flanked  by  trees. 
They  are  paved,  but  without  trottoirs.  The 
Iverring  fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to 
a  great  extent.  The  Swedes  say  that  from 
two  to  three  thousand  miUions  of  herrings  have 
been  caught  in  one  season  off  this  coast :  they 
complain  that  the  morning  and  evening  guns 
of  the  English  ships  during  the  war  frightened 
away  the  herrings.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
false  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  salmon  have  deserted  all  the  rivers 
of  Europe  in  which  steann-vesscls  ply  their 
Doisy  paddles.  The  annual  movement  of  targe 
shoals  of  herrings  is  a  most  interesting  fact. 
They  are  said  to  proceed  sit  a  certain  season  of 
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the  year  in  one  vast  body  from  the  direction 
of  Spitzbergen.  Pursuing  a  southern  course, 
this  is  divided  by  our  island  into  two  parts; 
one  of  wliich  traverses  our  eastern,  tlie  other 
our  western  coast.  It  is  the  former  of  these 
that  supplies  the  fishermen  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark. 

Gotlienborg  was  founded  by  Charles  the 
Ninth,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
stands  on  the  Gotha,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  The  population  may  be  about  twenty 
thousand.  The  cathedral  of  Gothenborg  is 
a  large  massive  building  of  modern,  but  sin- 
gular, style.  Over  the  altar  is  a  cross.  Above, 
a  crown  of  thorns  is  suspended;  and  upon 
it  is  a  robe  such  as  the  Asiatics  wear  round 
their  loins.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  are  two 
angels,  the  one  with  his  breast  covered  by  his 
hands,  the  other  pointing  to  the  skies.  The 
whole  is  richly  wrought  in  gilt-work,  the 
figures  being  as  large  as  life.  A  similar  repre- 
sentation of  angels'  heads  on  a  smaller  scale  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  pulpit.  On 
either  side  of  the  churcli  is  a  range  of  windows 
forming  the  face  of  the  vestry  and  ante-room. 
These  are  Ukewise  richly  gilt,  and  add  to  the 
splendor  of  the  tout  ensemble.  Over  the  altar, 
which  stands  in  a  recess,  the  roof  is  shaped  into 
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a  dome,  that  not  only  gives  an  air  of  novelty 
to  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  makes  it 
appear  larger  than  it  really  is. 

This  is  probably  the  country  inhabited  by 
our  ancestors  the  Goths,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  it  still  retains  of  Gothland.  A  be- 
lief prevails  generally,  that  they  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Scythian  tribe  called  Gette ;  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  dwelt  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Danube,  and  derived  from  their  legis- 
lator Zamolxis  a  belief  in  "  the  dogma  of 
the  soul's  immortality."  As  their  numbers 
increased,  (which  they  did  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,)  they  emigrated  in  various  directions  ; 
and  large  bodies  settled  in  Scandinavia,  where 
their  kind  and  hospitable  dispositions  and 
moral  lives  acquired  for  them  the  name  of 
Gotits,  derived  from  the  Teutonic  word  goten, 
good,  and  aided  probably  by  its  affinity  to 
their  ancient  appellation.  Dispersed  over  the 
southern  parts  of  Sweden  and  fond  of  the  sea, 
(as  Tacitus  observes  the  Swedes  were  even  in 
his  time,*)  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Baltic  was 
natural  and  easy.  The  distance  from  Carls- 
krona  to  the  nearest  ports  of  Pomerania  and 
Prussia  is  only  forty  leagues ;  and  the  first 
emigration  of   the  Goths    from    Scandinavia 
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peopled  the  north-eastern  coaat  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing, 
Kiinigsberg,  and  Dantzic  have  since  sprung  up. 
Their  second  emigration  was  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Eiixine,  whence  they  sent  out  colonies 
to  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  Italy :  and  diffusing 
themselves  widely,  formed  a  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe. 
In  England  the  Celtic  population  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Gothic,  who  took  possession  of 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country,  and  like- 
wise sent  numerous  tribes  to  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  terms  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths, 
or  Westrogoths,  signifying  eastern  and  western 
Goths,  are  derived  from  the  position  these 
tribes  maintained  in  Sweden  :  the  one  occupy- 
ing that  part  of  Scandinavia  which  borders  on 
Denmark  and  is  called  Westrogothia,  or  West 
.  Gothland ;  the  other,  the  more  eastern  parts 
near  the  Baltic,  called  Ostrogothia  or  East 
Gothland. 

I  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  ve- 
nerable bishop  of  Gothenborg,  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  church.  He  called  on  me, 
and  I  returned  his  visit.  He  is  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  pleasing  man- 
nera.  He  told  me  that  he  had  distributed  in 
Sweden  fifty  thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments 
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belonging  to  the  Bible  Society:  that  when  the 
last  meeting  was  lieltl,  he  had  already  disposed 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Bibles  and  fourteen 
hundred  Testaments  since  January,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  make  the  numbers  five  hundred 
and  two  thousand  respectively  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  You  are  aware  that  the  Lutherans 
believe  the  co-existence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Saviour  with  the  eucharistic  symbols, 
as  the  Catholics  do  the  transformation  of  those 
symbols  into  the  sacred  elements.  They  are 
violently  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
which  they  say  involves  that  of  final  repro- 
bation. On  this  subject  I  had  some  con- 
TCTsation  of  a  striking  nature  with  the  vene- 
rable prelate;  as  also  on  1.  John,  v.  16.  17., 
which  he  thinks  refers  to  final  obduration  of 
heart.  He  urged  me  to  visit  the  bishop  of 
Christiania  and  count  Rosenblad,  the  premier 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  favored  me  with  an 
introduction.  They  are  the  heads  of  the 
church  and  state  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
have  the  higher  honor  of  standing  forth  as  the 
champions  of  true  reUgion  in  a  land  of  much 
darkness.  In  Sweden,  however,  all  is  not  dark. 
There  is  more  than  a  glimmer  of  reHgious  light. 
The  bishop  thinks  that  tlie  spirit  of  God  is  evi- 
the  face  of  the  waters. 
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From  Gothenborg  to  Trolliattaii  the  dis- 
tance is  about  eight  and  a  half  Swedish,  or 
fifty-eight  English,  miles.  The  road,  unlike 
that  from  HeLsiiigborg  to  Gothenborg,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  Sweden,  is  in  good 
repau-;  and  the  surrounding  country  exhibits  a 
good  deal  of  undulation,  with  large  forests  of  firs, 
in  which  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  predominate.. 
The  peasants  are  a  fine  maidy  race,  open  in 
character,  and  mild  in  manners.  They  make 
good  soldiers,  and  have  generally  gained  ho- 
nor in  the  field  of  battle.  The  women  wear 
skirts  and  jackets  of  difierent  colors,  witli  a 
neat  handkerchief  tied  over  their  heads,  while 
the  ends  are  allowed  to  float  on  the  air  be- 
hind. They  are  fair  and  often  pretty;  and 
their  children  have  beautiful  complexions. 

I  find  many  things  in  this  northern  latitude 
reminding  me  of  India.  The  waggons  of 
the  country  correspond  exactly  wjtii  the  hack- 
ries  of  the  east ;  and  are  drawn  by  bullocks 
yoked  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  guided 
by  a  string  passed  through  the  nostrils.  The 
Indian  jay  and  crow  are  common  here.  The 
plumage  of  the  former  is  far  richer  tlian  that 
of  the  English  jay ;  the  latter  resembles  the 
species  known  among  us  by  the  name  of 
Royston  crow,  from  its  frequenting  that  part 
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■of  Hertfordshire.  At  Frederiksberg,  in  Zee- 
.bnd,  we  met  a  man  carrying  a  large  bundle  of 
.grass  of  a  fragrant  odor,  which  proved  to  be 
ithe  same  as  that  of  the  Indian  tattees.  The 
'.tattee  is  an  apparatus  for  cooling  the  air  ad- 
mitted into  houses,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through 
Jnmes  in  which  this  grass  is  kept  well  watered. 
If  these  details  be  uninteresting  to  you,  I  must 
, plead  as  my  excuse  that  the  comparative  study 
,of  countries  and  their  productions  falls  imme- 
'diately  within  the  province  of  a  traveller;  and 
■  tiiat  every  thing  connected  with  India  has  an 
especial  claim  to  my  attention. 

Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  pleasant.  It 
was  becoming  hot ;  but  the  two  last  days 
brought  heavy  rains,  and  the  air  is  consequently 
cool  again.  I  am  now  out  of  the  beaten  track 
of  English  travellers,  very  few  of  whom  have 
visited  this  part.  We  have  seen  but  one 
Kn^sbman  since  we  entered  Sweden.  He  is 
sportsman  who  resides  in  tliat  country  and 
^  Norway  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  shooting, 
and  fishing.  I  understand  that  he  has  written, 
or  is  writing,  a  work  on  the  field-sports  of 
Scandinavia. 

The  name  of  Trolhattan  will,  no  doubt, 
_  lecal  to  your  mind  the  enterprising  scheme  of 
B  Gustavus  the  First,  to  form  a  communication 
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between  the  North  Sea  aiid  the  Baltic,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  embarrassments  to  which  Swedish 
ships  were  subjected  by  the  Danes  in  theiir 
passage  through  the  Sound.  From  1526  to 
1747  several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by 
Christina  and  Charles.  In  the  latter  year  the 
canal  was  rendered  navigable  from  Trolhatton 
to  Wenershorg,  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  but, 
to  avoid  the  fall  of  the  Gotha,  it  was  necessary 
to  excavate  the  rock  for  three  miles  farther. 
This  was  effected  in  1800,  and  a  vessel  may 
now  go  from  the  lake  of  WettCT,  through  that 
of  Wenner,  the  canal,  and  the  river  Gotha, 
into  the  Cattegat.  In  this  voyage  she  has  to 
pass  through  nineteen  locks,  and  falls  a  hundred 
and  axty  feet.  The  locks  are  fixed  in  solid 
granite  ;  eight  of  them  are  close  to  each  other, 
and  near  Trolliattan :  the  effect  produced  by 
their  consecutive  position,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  a  mighty  ladder,  each  step  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  is 
at  once  most  remarkable  and  imposing.  Ex- 
cept the  Via  Mala  on  the  Splugen  pass  Into 
Italy,  I  have  seen  nothing  with  which  to  com- 
pare so  laborious  an  excavation  ;  and  in  many 
respects  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered here  than  there.  But  the  interest  of  this 
spot  arises  more  from  natural  than  from  artifi- 
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did  beauties.  The  river  flows  under  a  bank  of 
high  rock,  on  which  firs  are  now  thinly,  and 
DOW  more  abundantly,  scattered.  An  island  in 
Ihe  centre,  opposing  the  natural  current  of  the 
water,  causes  it  to  rush  angrily  down  an  in- 
diiud  plane  in  advance.  The  contracted  pas- 
Mge  increases  the  tumult  of  tlie  stream,  which, 
-acquiring  a  prodigious  velocity  in  the  gradual 
'descent  alluded  to,  curls  over  a  rock  rising 
it  enough  to  inflect  the  line  of  water  in  tlie 
'•bnn  of  a  dolphin's  head,  ^id  then  precipitates 
'its  foaming  waves  into  the  gulf  below. 

Near  the  fall  is  a  cavity  of  an  oval  shape 
fatmeriy  tenanted,  it  woidd  seem,  by  some 
€&ormous  stone  now  removed  from  his  regu- 
IJ»ly  chiseled  seat.  Here  sat  Gustavus  Adol- 
|ihus>  and  here  the  Duke  of  Suiidcnnaiiia. 
Here  too  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Carl  Johan  the 
iuDg,  and  Oscar  the  present  viceroy  of  Nor- 
!lf»y  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bemadotte. 
[ere  I  paused  for  a  moment.  From  this  spot 
tflousands  now  numbered  with  the  dead  have 
dwelt  (M  the  same  sublime  and  awful  scene. 
The  face  of  nature  is  unaltered,  and  so  it  will 
remain  when  minds  which  now  contemplate 
her  beauties  shall  dwell  with  delight,  infinitely 
greater  than  they  experience  here,  on  the  glories 
of  the  eternal  world. 
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Passing  by  the  lake  W'enner,  we  pursued 
our  way  to  Uddeewala,  a  town  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  Jiord^,  or  bays,  which  indicate  the 
traveller's  approadi  to  Norway.  Tlie  inn  was 
wretchedly  dirty.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
two  Frenchmen,  almost  the  only  travellers 
whom  we  have  encoimtered  in  Sweden,  en- 
tered our  sitting-room  and  converted  it  into  a 
bed-chamber.  The  disturbance  was  no  incon- 
venience, for  1  had  already  been  up  repeatedly, 
waging  war  against  some  unwelcome  bedfellows, 
twelve  of  whom  I  had  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  but  the  relentless  host  maintained  such 
a  successful  combat,  that  I  was  at  length  fairly- 
driven  off  the  fieldj  and  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge on  the  floor  near  the  Frenchmen,  in  hope 
that  my  enemies  might  be  enticed  away  by 
the  vicinity  of  richer  prey.  In  general,  the  i 
accommodations  have  been  better  than  we  anti- 
cipated. On  a  route  so  little  frequented,  provi- 
sions are  necessarily  cheap.  'J"he  bill  for  a 
dinner  of  three  or  four  kinds  of  meat  may 
amount  to  a  shilling ;  which  will  also  cover  I 
the  expense  of  a  breakfast  with  coffee,  bread,  ] 
butter,  smoked  salmon,  and  strawberries :  but  1 
notwithstanding  this,  travelling  in  the  north  is  ] 
dearer  than  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  because 
the  different  sorts  of  carriages  required  in  the 
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various  countries  tliat  are  risited,  must  all  be 
purchased. 

Here  the  scenery  begins  to  assume  a  differ- 
ent character.  Large  masses  of  rock,  some 
skirted  with  firs,  others  presenting  to  the  wind 
their  rugged  surfaces  unrounded  by  the  fric- 
tion of  at  least  four  thousand  years,  are  thrown 
confusedly  into  the  landscape.  The  Norwegian 
mountains  form  the  background,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  water,  land-locked  in  succes- 
■ve  bays,  contrasts  with  the  conflict  of  ele- 
ments to  which  tlie  mind  involuntarily  refers 
the  strange  derangement  here  exhibited  of  the 
most  solid  parts  of  the  creation.  This  kind  of 
sealery  continued  during  the  whole  of  yester- 
day's journey,  towards  the  latter  end  of  which 
we  crossed  the  frontier  of  Norway,  near  a  vil- 
lage called  Higdal,  about  a  hundred  and  Ave 
miles  from  Trolhattan.  It  was  late  in  the 
erening;  but  at  this  season  the  night  is  as 
pleasant  to  the  traveller,  and  almost  as  light, 
as  the  day.  Continuing  our  route  for  fifteen 
miles,  we  reached  Frederikshall  about  twelve 
o'clock ;  and  having  had  very  little  sleep  for 
seven  nights,  we  were  not  sorry  to  consign  our 
weary  bodies  to  rest,  though  on  beds  miserably 
deficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

It  does    not  always   happen   that   what   is 
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pleasing  in  prospect  is  equally  so  in  enjoyment. 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  days  protracted  during 
twenty-four  hours.  This  sounds  very  de- 
lightful ;  but  the  body  needs  relief  from  con- 
stant light,  which  becomes  wearisome  and  al<. 
most  painful.  It  seems  as  if  certain  functionG 
of  the  human  system  were  influenced,  like 
those  of  plants,  by  light  and  darkness;  and 
as  if  the  alternation  of  these  were  essential  to 
the  healthy  action  of  body  and  mind.  It  is 
unpleasant,  and  seems  unnatural,  to  go  to  sleep 
in  daylight;  and  a  town  perfectly  still,  ex- 
hibiting no  signs  of  life  except  a  straggling 
dog  or  muffled  watchman  in  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  wears  an  aspect  melancholy  and  deathlike. 
I  have  now  entered  on  a  new  and  highly  in- 
teresting country ;  one  of  which  my  limited 
descriptive  powers  will  be  able  to  convey  no 
adequate  idea.  How  the  mountain -scenery  of 
Norway  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
Switzerland  or  the  colossal  ranges  of  tlie 
Himala,  I  will  not  venture  to  conjecture;  but 
you  shall  hear  of  my  progress  from  time  to 
time ;  and  as  it  is  a  country  little  known,  the 
accounts  shall  be  more  detailed. 
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Christiania.     16th  July,  183a 

We  reached  Frederikshall,  the  frontier  town 
of  Norway,  on  the  night  of  Slonday  the 
12th  instant.  The  country,  which  in  South 
Gothland  is  flat  and  sandy,  becomes  gradually 
more  interesting,  while  the  scenery  assumes  a 
bolder  and  more  striking  character.  The  nearer 
approach  to  Norway  is  characterized  by  a  great 
increase  of  wood,  and  numerous  little  bays 
along  the  line    of   coast.      These    are  caDed 
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"Jjords"  or  "fiords"  It  is  on  one  of  these 
that  the  town  of  Frederikshall,  with  the  fort 
of  Frederiksteiii,  is  huilt.  A  Norwegian  gen- 
tleman, named  Hanson,  kmdly  conducted  us. 
to  an  eminence  to  view  a  landscape  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  romantic  country. 

Ascending  a  lofty  momitain  we  enjoyed  a 
scene  which  Switzerland  can  scarcely  equal. 
On  the  right,  an  extensive  lake  supplied  by  five 
rivers,  whose  confluent  waters  here  unite  to 
form  the  noble  river  Glomen,  presents  to  the 
eye  its  leafy  banks  and  three  or  four  pictu- 
resque islands  covered  with  luxuriant  fir-trees ; 
the  surface  was  calm  as  we  surveyed  it ;  and  a 
few  northern  birds  reposed  peacefully  on  its 
bosom.  On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  the 
Glomen  rushes  violently  down  a  precipice  in 
three  succes^ve  cataracts;  being  hidden  from' 
the  view,  before  the  waves  have  regained  a' 
tranquil  state,  by  a  forest  rising  on  the  project- 
ing  angle  of  a  chain  of  hills :  In  the  distance, 
through  a  defile  of  woody  mountains,  we  over- 
looked a  fiord,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
tower  of  Frederikshall  is  seen  in  miniature, 
with  a  background  of  dark  green  forests  on 
the  heights  above.  A  break  in  these  disclosed 
the  channel  where  the  sea  gains  admission, 
and    forms    the    fiord,  here,    as    always,     the 
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characteristic  of  a  Norwegian  scene.  While 
our  minds  were  pleasingly  excited  by  a  view 
of  this  perfect  landscape,  the  ruin  of  the  ve- 
nerable fort  of  Frederikstein  recalled  to  me- 
mory the  fall  of  Sweden's  glory  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  Twefth,  Here  he  perished  in 
an  attempt  to  take  the  citadel.  He  was  lean- 
ing on  a  block  of  marble  when  a  shot  struck 
bU  head.  Tliis  block,  rudely  chiseled,  now 
forms  his  monumental  stone.  Conscience  has 
nnce  smitten  me  for  bringing  away  a  piece  of 
it ;  for  if  every  traveller  did  the  same,  Charles 
would  be  left  without  a  local  memorial. 

Close  to  the  cataracts  just  mentioned  is  an 
establishment  of  saw-mills,  some  of  which  be- 
long to  Mr.  Hanson.  The  firs  are  hewn  and 
marked;  then  floated  down  the  Glomen  in 
great  numbers  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  being  stopped  here,  are  recognized 
as  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  steal  them,  though  un- 
accompanied in  their  progress  down  the  river : 
indeed,  there  is  no  temptation,  since  trees 
can  be  obtained  for  the  trouble  of  felling,  and 
without  the  risk  of  a  legal  penalty.  Where 
the  stream  mnds  round  an  angle,  a  peasant  is 
appointed  to  push  off  from  shore  the  logs  tliat 
have    been    stranded.     This  is   the  only   aid 
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tliey  require  in  their  long  and  singular  voyage. 
When  hurled  down  cascades  and  rapids  they 
are  frequently  injured;  but  the  cheapness  of 
such  a  conveyance  more  than  compensates  for 
the  loss  sustained.  A  natural  raft  of  firs  rush- 
ing down  three  foaming  cataracts  in  immediate 
succession  is  an  imposing  sight.  > 

A  similar  mode  of  transporting  wood  is 
adopted  in  Germany ;  and  grates,  called  rechen, 
are  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  collect  the 
trees  that  float  down.  In  different  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  forests  are  inaccessible,  as  on 
Mount  Pilatus,  in  Switzerland,  various  modes 
of  obtaining  the  timber  have  been  devised. 
Tliere  an  inclined  plane  was  adapted  to  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  mountain,  at  one  timepas»< 
ing  through  excavated  tunnels,  at  another  sua- 
pended  over  frightful  chasms;  and  on  this, 
trees  of  a  hundred  feet  in  lengtli  rushed  with 
almost  incredible  velocity  through  a  space  of 
eight  miles  from  the  top  of  the  mount^n  into 
the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Unfortunately  the  spe- 
culation proved  abortive ;  and  the  slide  of 
Alpnach  was  resigned  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  the  elements. 

From  Frederikshall  to  Christiania  the  dis- 
tance is  about  eight  Norwegian  miles.  We 
slept  on  the  road  at  a  town  called  Moss,  situated 
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on  a  fiord  of  great  beauty.  In  the  morning  I 
enjoyed  a  ramble  over  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, while  the  carriage  was  submitted  to  some 
necessary'  repairs  and  the  forebud  rode  on  to 
(Wdw  relays  of  horses. 

The  delay  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
otMcn'ing  tlie  ceremony  of  a  Norse  marriage. 
A  Tinmber  of  young  girls  with  flowers  in  their 
haitds  stood  at  the  door  of  tlie  church.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  humbly  dressed,  en- 
tered and  took  their  seats  in  a  pew,  while 
the  priest  and  an  acolite  chanted  alternately 
some  psalms.  A  prayer  was  then  offered,  and 
the  parties  approaching  the  altar  knelt  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction  of  the  priest,  and  to  join 
their  supplications  for  the  blessing  of  the  divine 
institutor  of  this  sacred  rite.  No  ring  appeared 
to  be  given ;  but  it  might  have  been  without 
'  my  seeing  it.  The  manner  of  all  was  serious 
and  devotional. 

It  was  late  on  Wednesday  morning  before 
our  carriage  was  repaired ;  and  the  sun  had 
;just  set  as  we  readied  the  capital  of  Norway. 
The  view  of  Christiania  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  overlooks  it  receives  no  small  accession  of 
interest  from  the  beauty  of  the  siurounding 
^H-4oenery  and  the  novelty  of  its  character.  The 
^Mhi>wn    stands   on  a   fiord    running   up   into  a 
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continent  of  richly  wooded  mountains.  The 
number  of  ships  riding  at  anchor  converted  tlie 
bay  into  a  forest  of  masts.  The  metropolis, 
surrounded  as  it  is,  by  suburbs  built  entirely  of 
wood,  is  itself  a.  remarkable  object  that  seems  to 
carry  one  out  of  the  world  of  arts  and  luxuries : 
but  liaving  once  entered  the  town,  all  interest  in 
it  ceases.  A  plague  seems  to  iiave  swept  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Neither 
politics  nor  commerce  move  the  natives  to  ex- 
ertion. A  vehicle  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets ; 
and  you  may  walk  for  an  hour  without  meet- 
ing two.  Though  tlie  Storthing,  or  represen- 
tative assembly  of  the  country,  is  now  sitting, 
yet  even  that  does  not  give  life  to  this  in- 
animate city,  which  seems  to  have  been  visited 
by  an  asphattic  breeze. 

During  my  short  stay  I  have  received  great 
kindness  from  Mr.  liroder  ICjiutzdon,  to  whom 
I  was  favored  with  an  introduction  by  his 
brother  in  London.  He  has  accompanied  me 
about  the  town,  devoting  himself  for  two  days 
to  that  object;  so  that  I  have  felt  unlike  a 
stranger  here.  Mr.  Knutzdon  is  a  banker  of 
eminence  at  Trondheim.  He  resided  some  years 
in  England ;  hence,  to  the  hospitable  kindness 
of  a  native  of  the  north  and  the  acquirements 
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of  a  literary  man  he  unites  tlie  polish  and  re- 
finement of  an  Englisli  gentleman.  Such  an 
acquaintance  is  invaluable  to  a  traveller.  It 
inspires  him  with  confidence  in  research,  while 
sources  of  information  are  opened,  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  activity  and  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  his  mind. 

In  an  evening  excursion  we  rambled  over 
the  fort  and  its  environs.  It  is  called  Agger- 
huus,  and  gives  a  name  to  one  of  the  four 
statistical  divisions  of  Norway.  The  view  from 
this  spot  is  interesting.  The  eye  roams  over 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  fiord,  whose  surface 
h  studded  with  islatids  and  shipping,  and  rest» 
on  a  background  of  hills  which,  just  as  we  saw 
them,  borrowed  from  the  setting  sim  the  golden 
tint  of  anticipated  autumn.  A  prospect  so 
rich  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  viewed  from  a 
warlike  citadel  and  in  a  commercial  town, 
offers  to  the  mind  an  assemblage  of  images  not 
frequently  combined.  Turning  our  steps  home- 
wards, we  traversed  again  the  ill-paved  streets 
in  search  of  a  bookseller's  shop ;  but  such  a 
oonvenimce  exists  only  in  a  state  of  higher 
civilization  than  Norway  can  boast.  All  the 
shops  are  indifferently  furnished  :  few  of  them 
can  be  recognised  by  external  signs ;    so  that 
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a  Btranger  finds  difficulty  in  supplying  himself 
ivith  common  necessaries.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  brick.  Some  few  are  of  stone. 
The  lowest  floor  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground ;  an  arrangement  which  must  be  pecu- 
liarly unwholesome,  as  the  town  is  ill-drained 
and  the  pavement,  inclined  from  each  side, 
converts  the  centre  of  every  street  into  a  com- 
mon-sewer. 

Yesterday  I  visited  professors  Hnngstein 
and  Esmark ;  the  one  a  great  geologist  in  this 
ber(^au  of  the  science ;  the  other  an  adventu- 
rous and  scientific  traveller.  Professor  Hung- 
stein  has  lately  returned  from  Siberia,  where  he 
went  for  the  purpose  of  making  oteervations 
on  the  variation  of  tlie  needle.  He  tliinks  he 
has  proved  that  there  are  two  magnetic  axes 
cutting  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  globe ; 
that  their  northeni  poles  are,  the  one  near  the 
spot  where  Parry  and  Franklin  fixed  it;  the 
other  in  Siberia :  and  their  southern  poles,  of 
course,  at  the  vertically  opposite  points.  To 
illustrate  this,  he  arranged  the  experiments 
made  by  travellers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  those  of  navigators,  and 
showed  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  de- 
pends   always    on     its    distance    from    these 
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two  poles.  But  observations  were  wanting 
in  Sibena.  He  stated  his  belief  tbat  the 
needle  would  be  found  to  deviate  from  tlie 
nortli  in  a  cert^n  manner  at  certain  places  in 
that  country.  Having  eketchcd  a  map  of  sup- 
posed variatiom,  he  undertook  the  jwirney, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  his  hypothesis  verified  by 
the  result.  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  the 
map  he  has  drawn  of  magnetic  deviations 
throughout  the  world,  and  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  seen  in  my  tour. 
From  professor  Hungstein  I  have  gained  some 
new  ideas,  the  only  real  wealth. 

Professor  Ksmark  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  academy  of  Kongsberg,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  in  the  niineralogical  department.  At 
present  he  holds  a  similar  situation  in  the  uni- 
versity of  this  city,  whicli  numbers  twenty  pro- 
fessors. The  nucleus  of  a  public  library  is 
already  formed  here ;  and  the  collection  of 
books,  made  with  great  care  and  assiduity,  pro- 
mises some  day  to  rival  those  of  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm.  I  am  informed  that  a  similar 
embryo  of  literature  exists  at  Bergen.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  radiations  of  science 
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from  the  English  and  (rerman  foci;  and  to 
trace  their  diverging  courses  to  the  north  and 
the  east,  and  the  south  and  the  west.  May 
Christianity  advance  with  civilization  and 
knowledge,  and  the  clouds  of  moral  darkness 
be  dispersed  by  the  light  of  true  religion  ! 
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,])ifficutty  of  travelling  and  of  conveyance  of  goods. — Lap  en- 
campment an  Uoraas  mountain. — Departure  from  Chris- 

tiania  and  arrival  at  Dranien. — Scenery, — Flowers Mi- 

neralii. — Kongsberg. — Mines, — Native  silver,  electruni.and 
mineral  carbon. —  Roads.^  Moen, — Birkoshee. — Peaiiunts 
going  to  church. — Tellemarken  caatunies.  —  Description 
of  house  at  Birkoshee,  and  of  the  houses  in  general. — 
Testamentary  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  —  Tellemarken 
peasants.  —  Lake  of  Tind.  —  Accommodations.  —  Native 
habits  of  life. — The  Kiuken-foss. — Extraordinary  rainbow. 
— Contemplated  attempt  to  explore  an  unknown  pass  of  the 
Hardanger  fjeld Difficulties.— Resolve.— Tind — Inter- 
view with  the  priest, — Ascent  of  the  mountain. — Limit  of 
vegetation.  — Phenomena. — Tessungdale, — Hard  fare.- — 
Norwegian  measures — Dissuasive  efforts  of  the  peasants. 
— Guide  obtained.^ — Preparations, —  Party. — Horses. — 
Ascent  of  the  Hardanger, — Flowers, — Mosses. — Herd  of 
reindeer, — Birds. —  Sunset  in  the  N.N.W. — Tempestuous 
weatlier — Fatigue. — First  night  on  the  Hardanger. —  Hut 
at  Recshion, — Hardships. —  Reindeer. — Second  night  on 
the  Hardanger,  —  Pile  of  stones  at  Feelsihoon,  —  Intense 
cold. — Rye  cakes  and  raw  bacon. — Hut  at  Hanshoo — 
Bird*.  —  The  lemming,  or  Norwegian  rat.  —  Remarkable 
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fact. — Hut  at  Leetloos. — Oollah. — Stores  exhausted. — Ac- 
cident— March  over  the  snow. — Party  nearly  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm.— Return  to  Leetloos. — Third  night  on  the  Hardan- 
ger. — Dreary  Scene. — Three  girls. — Storm. — Intense  cold. 
— Party  crawl  under  a  rock. — Pile  of  stones. — Fourth  night 
on  the  Hardanger. — Two  huntsmen. — Haunch  of  reindeer 
venison. — Hardships. — Reflections.— Fog. — ^Wild  scenery 
— Glacier. — Descent  of  the  Hardanger. — Granite  hill&< — 
First  sight  of  the  termination  of  the  journey. — Scenery. 
—  Soe  fiord. — Opcdal. — Ullensvang. — Two  waterfalls. — 
Reflections.  —  Reception  at  the  parsonage.  —  Provost 
Hertzberg.  —  Bibles.  —  Embarkation  on  the  Soe-fiord.  — 
Glacier  of  Folge  Fund. — Theory  of  the  formation  of  gla- 
ciers. — Why  found  in  Norway  and  Switzerland,  and  not 
in  Kamtchatka,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himala.  —  Arrival  at 
Bergen. — Mr.  Janson. — Norwegian  party  and  customs. — 
Sweet  cheese. — English  mistakes. — Juniper- trees. — Com- 
parison of  the  scenery  of  different  parts  of  Norway. — 
Watchman's  prayer. 


Bergen.     July  31st,  1830. 

That  one  who  has  traversed  the  Himala 
should  address  an  explorer  of  the  Andes  from 
the  mountains  of  Norway  on  which  they  had 
hoped  to  roam  in  pleasing  fellowship,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  almost  to  annihilate  the 
distance  of  the  opposing  points  of  the  compass, 
and  to  bring  every  spot  of  our  earth  within  the 
grasp  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  my  disappointment  in  finding  that  you  had 
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not  arrived  at  Hamburg  the  day  we  fixed  ;  but, 
had  I  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  a  tantalizing 
description  of  all  I  have  seen  should  excite  in 
your  mind  regret  at  least  equal  to  my  own. 
The  scenery  of  this  country  is  indescribable. 
The  "Jjelds"*  or  mountains,  may  be  con- 
ceived by  the  imagination;  but  the  beauty  of 
tlie  "^rdx,"  or  bays,  defies  alike  the  pencil 
and  the  pen. 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  from  Christiania 
to  Stockholm,  but  Norway  possesses  a  power  of 
fasdnation  which  has  proved  irresistible.  I 
have  been  led  on  from  one  week  to  another,  and 
am  now  deterred  from  going  by  Trondheim 
to  Tomea  only  by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
niy  portmanteau  from  the  capital  without  going 
for  it  myself.  There  are  no  diligences,  and 
comparatively  no  travelling;  for  the  towns  of 
this  country  have  far  less  coram  uiiieation  with 
each  other  than  with  foreign  states:  and  the 
journey  from  Bergen  to  Christiania,  which  I 
hope  to  commence  on  Monday,  is  undertaken 
by  scarcely  a  dozen  people  in  a  year.  A  Nor- 
w^ian  resident  of  this  town  has  just  told  me  that 
be  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  here  more 

•  •■  I^eld"  or  fi-eld,  as   It  is    pronounced,    being  a  ilis- 
LnUablCi  u  a  term  applied  to  the  hi^h  land  on  a  cliuJn  of  hills, 
r  MMaetimes  to  the  hills  ihemst^lves. 
H   2 
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than  one  English  traveller  during  the  last  five 
years. 

I  should  much  like  to  go  round  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  enter  Lapland :  but  this  excursion 
is  deferred  till  another  opportunity,  when  per- 
haps we  may  yet  be  feliow-travellers.  The 
Laps  annually  bring  their  deer  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway,  to  graze  during  summer 
on  the  rein-moss  which  covers,  like  a  dress  of 
gold,  the  more  elevated  tjelds.  Three  days 
before  I  joined  two  gentlemen  who  are  now  ray 
travelling  companions,  tiiey  had  supped  and 
slept  in  a  Lap  hut  with  a  family  of  those  wan- 
derers, surrounded  by  six  hundred  deer;  and 
much  did  they  enjoy  tiie  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  manners  of  a  race  who  seem  to  form 
a  link  between  the  worlds  of  reason  and  of 
instinct.  The  Laps  were  encamped  on  the 
Roraas  mountain  between  Trondheim  and 
Christiania,  which  is  always  occupied  at  this 
season  by  one  of  their  families.  They  were 
living  in  the  uncivilized  modes  peculiar  to 
their  country,  deriving  subsistence,  clothes, 
and  bedding,  entirely  from  their  deer.  Drink- 
ing and  smoking  form  their  chief  sources  of 
ejijoyment.  How  pleasure  can  be  derived  from 
such  habits  is  happily  incomprehensible  to  us: 
but  fheir  Ideas  are  few ;  their  enjoyments  still 
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fewer.  My  friends  left  tliein  witli  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  as  little  as  possible  elevated 
above  the  brute  creation ;  though  they  do  not 
quite  answer  to  the  description  which  Tacitus 
quotes  with  ambiguous  faith,  that  they  have 
human  faces  with  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  wild 
beasts.* 

On  Friday,  the  l6th  instant,  I  left  Chris- 
tiania  in  company  with  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
GmTiey,  two  interesting  young  men,  for 
Dranien,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
from  the  capital,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  firs  with  Holland. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  shore  of  a  fiord  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  A  succes- 
sion of  liill  and  dale  carried  us  through  a  country 
whose  rich  and  various  charms  almost  fatigue 
through  excess  of  enjoyment.  On  the  right 
hand,  hills  of  basaltic  porphyry  arise  with 
sloping  forests  of  birch  and  fir;  and  as  the 
setting  sun  sinks  behind  and  leaves  the  last 
branches  ungilded  by  its  rays,  their  sombre 
shadows  present  to  view  an  unlimited  expanse 
of  groves,  in  which  imagination  can  scarcely 
&il  to  place  the  shrines  of  Woden  and  of  Thor.f 

•  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  xlvi. 

t  Id  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mars,  who  cor- 
I  mponded  to  the  ScaDdinavIan  God  Thor,  was  frettuently 
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The  foreground,  no  less  wUd,  consists  with  the 
illusion.  No  villages  nor  country-seats,  no  cul- 
tivated fields  nor  orchards,  tell  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  or  the  labors  of  the  husbandman ; 
but  the  whole  is  the  monopoly  of  nature 
Here  she  has  planted  her  garden,  and  here  she 
reigns  supreme.  The  mountains  her  throne 
and  the  flowery  vaDeys  her  footstool,  she  tri- 
umphs in  the  fulness  of  her  charms.  The 
florist  and  the  botanist  may  find  inexhaustible 
treasures  in  this  unexplored  repository  of  her 
stores.  Nor  will  the  researches  of  the  geologist 
be  less  amply  repaid.  Some  of  the  hills  are 
formed  of  marble  resting  on  a  base  of  granite, 
which  is  intimately  associated  with,  and  passes 
into,  trap.  Many  varieties  of  granite,  jasper, 
and  feldspar  are  seen  here ;  and  in  the  marble 
quarries  are  crystals  of  green  garnet  and  carbo- 
nated lime,  the  rationale  of  whose  formation  is 
a  subject  of  speculation  among  mineralogists. 

On  the  left  the  sea  runs  up  into  a  thousand 
creeks  and  bays  of  every  shape  and  size,  each 
studded  with  woods,  and  forming  in  itself  a 
perfect  picture.     Where  the  bay  is  large,  the 

characterized  by  an  epithet  indicative  of  his  ferocity,  the 
similarity  of  which  (thouros)  to  the  name  Thor  is  remark- 
able. Euripides  speaks  of  Oovpoi  "A/o>yc.  Suppl.  379.  Might 
the  one  word  be  derived  from  the  other? 
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sameness  of  its  even  surface  is  varied  by  islands 
springing  up,  as  if  by  magic  touch,  exactly 
where  the  eye  requires  them  ;  wliile  the  gentle 
ripple  of  tlie  distant  tide  and  the  blue  tint  of 
its  water  tell  that  the  seeming  lake  draws  on 
the  resources  of  an  ocean  concealed  by  the 
mountains. 

The  next  day,  we  passed  through  Kongsberg, 
celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  whicii  are  situ- 
ated in  mountains  of  red  granite  resting 
on  a  base  of  homeblende  and  mica,  whose  re- 
markable formation  long  since  attracted  the 
attention  of  Norwegian  and  English  geologists. 
These  muies,  now  scarcely  repaying  the  labor 
bestowed  on  them,  have  produced  larger  masses 
of  native  silver  than  any  others  in  the  world. 
One  of  these  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter  as  being  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen  ; 
an  enormous  specimen  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  length,  weighing  more  than  five  himdred 
pounds.  Other  pieces  have  been  discovered  of 
two  and  three  hundred  weight ;  small  by  the 
side  of  their  elder  brother,  yet  gigantic  as  com- 
pared with  the  productions  of  other  countries. 
The  Kongsberg  mines  abound  with  mineralogi- 
ca]  curiosities,  of  whicli  the  most  remarkable  is 
native  electrum,  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and 
ulver.    Native  mineral  carbon  is  found  here  in 
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large  quantities,  which,  though  black  as  coal  and 
exactly  resembling  tliat  substance,  can  scarcely 
by  analysis  be  distinguished  from  diamond. 

From  this  place  we  started  without  much 
delay  on  an  excursion  of  some  difficulty,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  famous  waterfall  of 
Riuketi,  called  Riukenfoss.  With  Kongsberg 
we  left  civilization.  Each  step  carried  us  far- 
ther from  its  influence.  W'e  had  already  ac- 
complished eight-and-forty  miles  from  Chris- 
tiania  in  the  carts  of  the  country,  which  are 
miserable  conveyances,  far  worse  than  the 
rudest  taxed-cart  seen  in  England;  and  the 
last  part  of  the  day's  journey  was  over  a  road 
where  the  horse  bad  to  choose  his  steps  between 
points  of  rock  and  stumps  of  cleft  trees.  At 
ftloen,  the  only  village  within  fourteen  miles, 
and  containing  scarcely  a  dozen  men,  we  could 
procure  neither  bed  nor  food.  Our  own  stock 
was  produced;  the  stream  supplied  water;  and 
a  hard  table  was  the  best  substitute  for  a 
couch. 

The  18th  was  Sunday.  The  impossibility, 
in  such  a  place,  of  passing  the  day  as  a  sab- 
bath, reconciled  us  to  the  necessity  of  moving 
to  the  next  house,  cidled  Birkosbee,  at  a  distance 
of  thirteen  miles.  Our  route  lay  through  a 
forest  of  lofty  firs,  where  the  woodman  has 
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seldom  plied  his  axe.  Torrents  of  rain  liad 
fallen ;  and  the  road,  if  such  it  coidd  be  called, 
was  covered  with  slimy  mud  wliich  rendered 
it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  proceed.  In 
such  weather  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
meet  a  party  of  peasants,  neatly  dressed  in  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  district,  going,  in  spite 
of  rain  and  road,  a  distance  of  one-and-twenty 
miles  to  churcli.  If  we  failed  to  profit  by  the 
example  we  have  abundant  cause  for  shame. 

The  Tellemarken  women  wear  a  red  jacket ; 
a  black  skirt  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with 
yellow  ;  and  a  short  vest,  fastened  by  a  ceinture 
where  the  jacket  ends  and  hanging  in  loose 
pUits  for  some  inches  below.  A  colored 
handkerchief,  tied  round  the  head,  floats  on 
the  air  beliind.  The  sides  of  the  stockings  are 
prettily  worked ;  and  the  shoes  are  ornamented 
with  large  buckles  or  star-shaped  pieces  of 
leather.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  something 
like  that  in  which  Charles  the  Twelfth  is  drawn. 
or  that  of  the  combatants  in  the  Spanish  bull- 
fights. A  short  jacket  of  some  decided  color; 
a  waistcoat  striped  and  very  gaudy ;  dark 
breeches,  with  a  streak  of  red  running  down 
both  sides  and  across  the  front ;  worsted  stock- 
ings well  worked;  broad  embroidered  garters; 
large  knee  buckles;  and  shoes  ornamented  like 
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the  women's.  Both  sexes  wear  a  profusion  of 
silver  lace  and  trinkets  on  tlieir  persons,  and 
even  on  their  saddles. 

We  were  told  that  one  Englishman  liad 
preceded  us  a  few  days  since,  in  a  journey  to 
the  Riuken.  We  met  him  on  his  return.  His 
accoimt  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
weighed  little  against  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  recompense,  and  served  to  stimulate  rather 
than  repress  our  ardor. 

At  Uirkoshee  we  found  a  more  comfortable 
room  tlian  we  had  expected.  The  proprietor  of 
the  house  wasevidentlya  man  of  some  property. 
The  interior  was  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
copper,  iron,  and  even  silver  utensils,  all  shining 
in  the  cleanliness  of  unused  and  valued  stores-. 
Two  cribs,  curiously  carved,  fixed  to  the 
wooden  sides  of  the  building,  were  filled  with 
fresh  hay  on  our  account ;  nor  did  we  fail  to 
contrast  such  luxurious  beds  with  the  accom- 
modation of  the  preceding  night. 

Throughout  Norway  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  which  is  found  to  be  a-s  much  warmer  as 
it  is  cheaper  than  bricks.  The  trunks  of  trees 
rudely  squared  are  laid  sideways  on  one 
another,  tlie  interstices  being  calked  with  moss. 
The  v/aMs  thus  formed  are  covered  with  a 
sloping   roof.     In   this  state  tlie  building  re- 
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mains  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  whicii  time 
the  wood  contracts  under  tlie  constant  heat  of 
a  large  fire,  and  the  whole  becomes  close  and 
conjpact.  A  coating  of  pitch  is  afterwards 
applied  inside  and  out,  and  a  double  lining  of 
deal-boards  nailed  to  the  timbers  prevents  the 
possibility  of  comiminication  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  atmosphere.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  an  additional  precaution  is  re- 
quisite. The  snow  lies  on  the  mountains 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  would  rot 
the  lower  beams,  if  they  were  not  raised  on 
^es.  Six  little  pillars  of  wood,  the  solid  trunks 
of  trees,  (with  chapiters  of  the  Norwegian  order 
of  architecture !)  support  the  building,  the  up- 
per story  of  whicli  projects  beyond  the  lower, 
and  is,  in  its  tuni,  protected  by  a  large  Swiss 
iDof.  In  the  inside  of  the  house  an  inscription 
B  often  seen,  standing  out  in  relief  and  extend- 
ing over  one  side  of  the  room.  This  serves  to 
bequeath  the  building  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, and  prevents  its  alienation  in  a  land 
parchments  and  lawyers  are  unknown.* 

•  TTie  SwisB  traveller  will  recall  to  mind  niottos  inscribed 
I  a  similar  maimer,  though  having  a  different  import,  on 
e  ouuide  uf  many  of  the  liouses  in  Switzerland,  especially 
1  tlie  canton  of  Iteme.  The  following  specimens,  accu- 
ntcly  co|iied  by  the  friend  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
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Tlie  peasants  of  Tellemarken,  few  in  number 
and  separated  by  their  mountains  from  much 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  tlie 
finest  set  of  men  we  have  yet  seen  in  Norway. 
They  are  less  fond  of  money  than  the  Norse  in 
general ;  and  equally  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrj'men  regard  the  outward  observances  of 
religion.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  la- 
bourer who  cannot  read.  The  old  man  with 
whom  we  passed  this  day  had  a  history  of  the 
wars  between  England  and  France,  printed  at 
Copenhagen,  winch  we  saw  him  studying.     In 

dressed,  are  transcribed  from  his  journal  and  translated  into 
English.     The  first  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Icli  hoffe  auf  Gott,  und  warte  der  Stund  bis  Er  mich  au 
eriiisen  kommt;  so  komm,  Herr  Christ,  mir  Beiatand  za 
lei  s  ten  an  me  in  en  letzten  End. 

"  I  hope  in  God,  and  wait  for  the  hour  when  He  shall 
come  to  redeem  me.  Come  then,  Christ  my  Lord,  to  grant 
me  aid  in  my  latter  end," 

The  other  is  of  a  similar  character: — 

"  Gott  bchiite  deises  Hans  fiir  Feuer  und  Wesser  Noth, 
und  alle  audre  Gefahr,  und  krone  deise  und  alle  Besitzer 
desselben  mil  Frieden  und  Segen  allhier  auf  dieser  Erde,  auf 
dasz  sie  richten  ihr  Ziel  nach  der  Himmlischen  Behaussung. 

"  God  preserve  this  house  from  danger  of  fire  and  water, 
and  all  other  perils ;  and  crown  these  and  all  possessors  of 
the  same  with  peace  and  blessing  here  on  this  earth,  in 
order  tliat  they  may  direct  their  aim  to  the  heavenly 
abode." 
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every  house,  however  poor,  the  Bible  and 
psalter  have  their  place.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  majority  of  the  lower  orders  are  very  idle. 
They  are  addicted  to  cheating  and  false- 
hood ;  and,  tliough  more  intelligent,  are  less 
interesting,  because  less  moral,  than  their  neigh- 
bours the  Swedes.  The  whiteness  of  their  long 
and  flowing  hair,  (which  in  after-life  becomes 
light  brown,)  the  regularity  and  color  of  their 
teeth,  and  fairness  of  complexion,  characterize 
the  Norwegians  generally. 

Nineteen  miles  over  a  mountain  bridle-road 
to  Tindoser,  and  twenty-one  miles  over  the 
lake  of  Tind,  carried  us  to  a  village  called 
Moel,  whence  we  walked  seven  miles  to  Dal, 
where  we  passed  the  night  of  the  19th.  The 
scenery,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
is  bold  and  striking.  Mountains  rise  on  either 
side,  here  richly  clad  witli  firs  and  birch,  there 
standing  out  in  wild  projections  of  rock  re- 
ceiving on  their  surface  the  playful  ivaterfall 
and  churlishly  denying  subsistence  even  to  the 
kindred  lichen. 

A  bed  of  hay  with  a  horse-cloth,  hard  bacon, 
unleavened  rj'e  bread  full  of  husk,  and  some- 
times a  little  milk,  were  all  that  from  this  time 
we  could  procure.  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
hi  a  country   like  Norway,  new  milk  should 
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be  a  rarity.  The  fact  is,  the  people  live  in 
summer  only  to  provide  for  winter.  The  grass 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains  is  poorer  than 
that  in  the  valleys ;  therefore  the  cattle  are 
sent  up  to  eat  the  former  while  the  latter  is 
preserved  to  be  mowed  and  stacked.  Two  ot 
three  women  go  and  live  with  a  herd  of  cows 
in  the  most  desolate  of  the  unclaimed  pastur- 
ages ;  and  all  the  milk  they  can  procure  is 
converted  into  cheese,  and  added  to  the  \vinter 
stock.  Little  or  no  flesh  is  consumed  by  the 
men ;  so  that  they  have  no  motive  to  ret^ 
tlie  flocks  and  herds  below.  The  manure  is 
therefore  lost  to  the  soil ;  and  fields  which 
might  produce  com,  yield  only  hay.  If  the 
people  would  eat  more  meat,  the  ground  would 
be  enriched  by  the  cattle,  and  more  land  might 
be  brought  into  cultivation. 

On  Tuesday  moniiug  we  started  for  the  Riu- 
kenfoss.  Only  one  horse  was  in  the  village: 
but  the  distance  was  short ;  and  after  the  first 
ten  miles  a  horse  could  not  proceed.  For  four 
miles  we  scrambled  over  rocks  where,  in  places, 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  ledge  just  large 
enough  to  catch  the  side  of  the  foot.  The 
scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley  are  co- 
vered to  the  very  summits  with  wood ;  while, 
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In  the  middle,  the  river  rolls  its  angry  waters 
through  a  rugged  channel  whose  inclination 
augments  constantly  their  velocity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  foss.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated  to 
inspire  terror.  The  Moen  rushes  through  a 
rock  blackened  by  time,  and  falls  I'rom  a  height 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  pci-pendicularly 
into  a  caldron  of  the  same  dark  material.  The 
foam,  or  riuken,  rises  so  high  as  to  conceal 
from  the  distant  spectator  the  depth  of  the  fall, 
which  we  could  duly  appreciate  only  when 
tying  on  the  ground  and  looking  over  the  edge 
cf  the  precipice  at  its  highest  point.  Whether 
real  or  fancied,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
imdw  the  concussion  of  the  continuous  tor- 
rent 

At  tliis  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and,  shining  upon  the  falling  water  and 
the  playful  spray,  cast  obliquely  on  the  dark 
background  a  perfect  double  rainbow  approach- 
ing nearly  to  a  circle.  The  effect  was  exceed- 
ingly striking.  Placed  in  the  only  point  where 
the  circumference  was  incomplete,  we  saw 
ourselves  clothed  with  the  rainbow.  Unpre- 
pared as  wc  were  for  so  extraordinary  a  posi- 
tion, it  was  too  sublime;  and  we  almost  shud- 
dered at  the  glory  of  the  vesture  with  which 
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we  were  surrounded  :  while  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  masterpiece  of  his  hand,  we 
recognized  the  power  of  Him  who  "  weigheth 
the  mountains  in  scales,"  and  "  eovereth  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment." 

This  phenomenon,  in  itself  so  remarkable, 
was  rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  re- 
collection that  equal  dimensions  are  exhibited 
by  the  rainbow  of  scarcely  any  other  waterfall 
in  the  world,  and  never  attained  by  the  cove- 
nanted bow  in  tlie  clouds.  You  remember  that 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  spectator  and 
the  sun,  and  from  the  convex  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  natural  rainbow  can  never  be  seen 
larger  than  a  semicircle ;  and  that  only  for  a 
moment  when  the  sun  is  emerging  from,  or 
dipping  under,  the  horizon. 

We  had  now  completed  the  object  for  which 
we  started  from  Christiania;  but  my  mind  was 
bent  on  proceeding,  if  possible,  to  Bergen.  The 
finest  scenery  in  Norway  was  stated  to  be  in 
that  vicinity  ;  and  what  we  liad  seen  had 
whetted  the  appetite  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of 
such  beauties. 

The  obstacle  was  a  chain  of  mountains, 
marked  in  the  maps  as  the  Hardanger  Fjeld, 
which  had  never  been  passed  but  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  only  by  three  Englishmen  and 
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f  one  Norwegian.  The  latter  is  Professor  Huiig- 
f  ■tetn  of  Christiania,  whom  I  have  already  intro- 
duced to  you  as  a  scientific  traveller  in  Siberia, 
and  the  Humboldt  of  the  North.  He  told  us 
that  he  had  bivouaced  three  nights  in  the 
jDOW ;  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  following 
his  steps. 

The  pass  we  resolved  to  attempt  was  another 
one,  quite  unexplored.  Should  you  blame,  yet 
perhaps  you  have  yourself  experienced  the  feel- 
ing that  makes  one  the  more  anxious  to  traverse 
ground,  because  it  is  terra  incognita.  Ac- 
ccHiiing  to  our  best  calculation,  the  distance 
from  Dal  to  Bergen  was  two  hundred  miles, 
more  than  half  of  which  was  over  the  trackless 
mountains.  No  information  could  be  gleaned 
from  the  peasants ;  and  it  was  not  for  some 
time  that  the  minds  of  the  whole  party  were 
made  up  to  encounter  an  expedition  which 
proved  difficult  and  interesting  beyond  our 
highest  expectations.  We  were  furnished  with 
neither  clothes  nor  provisions  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  Ignorant  of  the  country  over  which 
we  roamed,  we  had  hitherto  encouraged  the 
belief  that  each  day  would  bring  us  to  a  village 
where  a  stock  of  good  food  might  be  procured  : 
but  this  hope  had  proved  fallacious,  and  we  had 
now  nearly  exhausted  the  little  store  provided 
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at  Kongsberg.  Our  minds,  however,  were  bet- 
ter fortified  than  our  bodies ;  and  at  length, 
having  determined  to  proceed,  we  went  for- 
ward animated  by  hope  and  resolved  patiently 
to  persevere. 

Returning  to  Moel,  we  recrossed  the  lake  of 
Tind  to  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  its 
opposite  extremity.  The  distance  was  only 
seven  miles;  but,  owing  to  a  contrary  wind, 
it  was  midnight  ere  we  arrived.  A  fanner 
admitted  ns  with  some  hesitation  to  a  bed  of 
hay  ;  saying  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
vide horses,  or  give  any  information  as  to  tlie 
route  we  talked  of. 

The  following  morning  we  waited  on  the 
priest.  He  welcomed  us  with  a  pipe  in  big 
mouth  and  a  bottle  of  ale  on  the  table.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  English,  French,  Italian, 
German,  nor  Latin  was  intelligible  to  him. 
All  he  could  communicate  through  our  Norse 
servant  was,  that  the  pass,  if  such  there  were, 
was  very  high  and  very  difficult,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  never  attempted. 

The  map  led  us  to  conclude  that  a  village, 
called  Tessungdale,  eighteen  miles  from  Tind, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardanger.  For  this, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  kind  priest's  horse, 
we  resolved   to  make  the  best  of  our  way, 
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and  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  that 
overlook  the  lake  of  Tind.  The  same  vast 
forests  with  which  we  had  become  familiar, 
characterized  the  scenery.  On  the  heights, 
the  firs  dwindle  in  size,  and  birch  predomi- 
nate. By  degrees  the  former  were  left  behind, 
and  the  stunted  birch  appeared  more  thinly 
scattered  on  the  bleak  fjeld.  At  lengtli  we 
reached  the  point  where  vegetation  ceases.  It 
might  be  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  jVscending 
still  liigber,  it  was  curious  to  remark  the  in- 
vetsicai  of  objects  occasioned  by  our  local 
dkange.  The  forests  appeared  only  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  clouds  beneatli  our  feet 
seemed  to  say  that  we  had  invaded  the  fabled 
residence  of  "  Niipt}ji'yi^Ta  TavC* 

Towards  evening,  a  few  wooden  houses  in  a 
▼alley  indicated  that  the  day's  journey  was  at 
an  end.  Some  husky  rye  bread  and  hard  bacon 
were  attacked  by  us  with  a  reUsU  which  a  city 
gourmand  might  covet ;  while  a  girl  ran  ofl"  to 
get  milk  from  the  cows  that  were  grazing  some 
miles  away  on  the  mountains. 

Distances  in  Norway  are  not  like  distances 
in  England.  Towns  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  hundreds,  and  villages  by  scores,  of 

•  "  The  cloud-inipL'iliiig  Jupiter." — Homer. 
1   2 
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miles.  The  very  measure  of  laiid  is  gigantic; 
and,  as  though  the  mind  could  be  deceived 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  the  tenth  of  a 
degree,  or  nearly  seven  English  miles,  is  called 
a  Norwegian  mUe. 

The  peasants  told  us  that  the  Hardanger 
rising  above  their  heads  opposed  an  insupe- 
rable barrier  between  them  and  the  natives 
of  the  western  districts.  No  man  would  ven- 
ture to  guide  us  over  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  where  no  road  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
where,  in  many  places,  the  snow  had  accumu- 
lated from  the  first  subsidence  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood.  A  transient  fear  crossed  our  breasts 
that  we  might  be  compelled  to  relinquish  a  trip 
to  the  dangers  and  interest  of  which  we  were 
now  wrought  up.  It  proved  hoivever  but  tran- 
sient. We  learned  that,  some  miles  off,  a  moun- 
taineer maintained  a  solitary,  but  friendly,  com- 
munion with  the  winds  and  woods.  He  was 
believed  to  know  something  of  the  Alpine 
waste.  A  summons  brought  this  wild  child  of 
nature.  He  said  he  had  succeeded  in  a  former 
attempt  to  cross  the  Hardanger,  and  knew  the 
bearings  of  Bergen ;  so  he  agreed  for  seven 
dollars  to  accompany  us.  Some  unleavened 
bread  and  bacon  were  added  to  our  little  store ; 
and,  the  necessaiy  preparations  being  made,  we 
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Started  from  Tessungdale  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday  the  22nd  of  July. 

The  party  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Gumey,  myself,  our  servant,  the  guide,  and  a 
man  who  accompanied  the  horses.  Of  these 
we  had  four,  one  of  which  carried  the  pro- 
Tisioiis.  Like  the  horses  of  Switzerland,  those 
of  Norway  are  very  small.  They  seldom  ex- 
ceed twelve  or  thirteen  hands  in  height;  but 
they  are  hardy  and  sure-footed.  On  the  rocks 
they  scramhle  Uke  goats,  sometimes  perhai)s  to 
the  alarm,  and  always  to  the  surprise,  of  the 
rider. 

Four  miles  from  Tessungdale  we  passed  a 
couple  of  huts,  and  then  commenced  the 
arduou.s  ascent.  Firs  and  birch  gradually 
disappeared,  as  before.  Our  guide  tore  from 
the  last  stragglers  of  the  forest  a  few  branches 
which  were  fixed  on  the  backs  of  the  horses, 
and  served  afterwards  to  kindle  a  fire  in  time 
of  urgent  need.  At  four  o'clock  the  trees 
were  all  left  behind.  Wild  flowers,  however, 
appeared  in  great  profusion ;  especially  the 
heart's-ease,  the  cucubalus,  the  strawberry  blos- 
lom,  many  species  of  chrysanthemum  and  cam- 
panula, and  a  great  variety  of  others  peculiar 
to  Norway,  with  whose  names  I  am  unac- 
quainted.    We  were  particularly  struck  with 
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a  shrub  resembling  in  its  leaf  the  sage,  and 
with  a  sweet  flower  like  honeysuckle.  The 
mosses  and  heaths  are  very  numerous.  Be- 
fore five,  the  rein-deer  moss  appeared,  and 
prepared  us  to  see  a  herd  of  those  beautiful 
animals  shortly  afterwards  dart  across  our 
way.  They  were  the  first  I  ever  beheld : 
ncff  is  it  improbable  tliat  we  were  the  first 
persons  who  had  ever  intruded  on  their  moun- 
tain privacy.  At  six  we  saw  some  ptarmigan ; 
and  at  nine  heard  a  cTy  like  that  of  the 
eagle. 

The  sun  set  in  the  N.  N.  W.  For  two 
hours  we  pursued  our  course  by  twilight  over  a 
country  wilder  than  imagination  can  conceive. 
Barren  rocks  and  broad  morasses  were  varied 
only  now  and  then  by  heaths  and  lichens  thinly 
scattered.  Yet  sometimes  a  hill  would  rise  to 
view,  gilded  with  rein-deer  moss,  like  crystals 
of  the  flower  of  sulphur,  and  shining  with  a 
beauty  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  weather  was  inclement.  It  rained  hard, 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  Our  servant  had 
dropped  beliind  with  fatigue;  and  for  two  suc- 
cessive hours  the  guide  had  been  saying  that 
we  were  within  a  mile  of  a  hut  which  would 
afford  something  like  shelter  for  the  night. 
The  minutes  dragged  lieavily  along.     Hope 
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aiid  fear  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  alter- 
nation ;  and  tiie  promised  Iiaven  seemed  to 
retreat  before  us.  At  length,  an  hour  before 
midnight,  we  reached  it,  and  perliaps  never 
entered  the  home  of  our  fatliers  with  so  much 
thankfulness  as  we  did  this  pile  of  stones;  for 
suspecting  that  the  guide  had  lost  iiis  way, 
we  were  anticipating  continued  exposure  to 
Uje  tempestuous  elements. 

The  stones  forming  the  hut,  if  such  a  title 
it  could  merit,  were  rudely  and  irregularly 
put  together.  A  hole  in  the  centre  let  out 
ihe  smoke  and  admitted  the  fresh  air.  The 
fonner  had  no  other  exit ;  the  latter  had  free 
entrance  on  every  side.  Four  women  and  three 
children  were  lying  on  two  litters  which  nearly 
filled  the  hut.  The  intermediate  space  was 
occupied  by  a  calf.  Ranged  round  the  sides 
were  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  the  produce  of  a 
lierd  of  cows,  whose  lowing  indicated  an  unac- 
customed intrusion.  The  smell  and  filth  were 
almost  intolerable;  but  our  minds  were  braced 
to  tlie  encounter.  Tliree  horse-blankets  were 
laid  on  the  wet  ground,  and  our  feet  were  turned 
towards  the  smoking  embers  of  the  fire.  Thus, 
wrapped  in  cloaks,  we  slept  a  little;  but  the 
rain  beat  ui  so  violently  that  it  was  not  f 
to  repose  for  any  length  of  time. 
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The  morning  dawned,  disclosing  the  full 
wretchedness  of  the  hovel  which  darkness  had 
covered  with  a  friendly  veil.  The  squalid  filth 
of  the  women  was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  that 
of  the  naked  children ;  and  we  agreed  that  tlie 
bleak  mountains,  under  a  sky  emptying  its 
watery  freight  before  a  cutting  wind,  were  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  resting-place. 

After  breakfasting  on  smoked  bacon  and  some 
husky  rye  cakes,  whose  dryness  and  inequa- 
lities, hut  for  a  thick  layer  of  cream,  would  have 
impeded  their  progress  down  the  throat,  we 
renewed  our  journey  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
Two  hours'  halt  was  granted  to  the  patient 
animals.  After  ten  hours  of  hard  marching 
over  trackless  mountains,  on  the  limits  of  per- 
petual congelation,  and  in  a  drenching  rain,  we 
accomplished  tliree-and-twenty  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  a  herd  of  rein-deer,  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  number,  who  fled  as  we  disturbed 
their  mossy  meal,  and  the  plovers  whose  plain- 
tive cry  consorted  well  with  the  discomfort 
of  our  condition,  scarcely  a  sign  of  animal  or 
vegetable  existence  was  to  he  seen. 

Our  course  the  preceding  day  was  W.  by  S. 
and  the  mountain  where  we  stopped  the  guide 
called  Recshion.  This  day  we  travelled  west, 
and  to  the  spot   attained  at   niglit   (whether 
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capriciously  or  otherwise  I  cannot  say,)  he  gave 
the  name  of  Feelsihoon. 

Descending  a  few  hundred  feet,  we  found  a 
pile  of  stones  similar  to  that  already  described, 
but  without  a  tenant.  It  was  probably  raised 
by  some  venturous  huntsmen,  who,  living  in 
the  nearest  and  most  elevated  village  on  the 
north  east  of  the  Hardanger  and  exploring 
successive  journeys  a  little  and  a  little  more 
()f  the  inhospitable  fjeld,  have  fixed  this  as  the 
limit  of  their  bold  essay ;  and  who,  perhaps, 
innually  pass  a  night  here,  to  enjoy  the  cliasse 
of  the  deer.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  screened 
US  in  some  degree  from  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
whicti  at  this  altitude,  with  patches  of  snow  on 
every  side,  is  intense  even  in  the  day-time. 

Twelve  feet  by  six  allowed  but  two  feet 
of  ground  in  breadth  to  each  of  us.  This 
Wan  to  be  shared  by  three  saddles  and  the 
embers  of  a  fire  supplied  by  our  birch  twigs,  so 
that  we  were  squeezed  together  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  arrested  sleep  less  dearly 
earned.  We  gained  something,  however,  in 
the  development  of  caloric;  and  hailing  with 
pleasure  the  moment  of  release  from  such  pain- 
ful incarceration,  renewed  ourjouniey  at  four 
in  ihe  morning  of  Saturday  the  24th  uistant. 
The  blackest  rye  bread,  unleavened  and  full 
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of  husk,  with  cheese  and  half  cooked  bacon, 
was  all  that  we  had  eaten.  At  a  distance  of  six 
miles  the  guide  assured  us  we  eoiUd  obtain 
some  milk ;  accordingly,  after  a.  march  of  four 
hours  over  rocks  which  some  days  ago  we 
should  have  hesitated  to  ascend  on  foot,  but  on 
which  the  horses  were  now  allowed  to  walk 
^vith  tlie  reins  over  their  necks,  we  reached  a 
lioUow  pile  of  stones,  where  three  women 
watched  over,  and  manufactured  into  cheese, 
the  produce  of  a  herd  of  cows. 

This  was  the  third  establishment  of  the 
kind,  (for  I  know  not  how  to  designate  it,)  we 
had  encountered  in  three  days.  Each  of  them 
was  situated  in  a  kind  of  valley,  distant 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  village, 
and  attainable  only  by  a  circuitous  route 
known  to  none  but  the  half  civilized  moun- 
t^neers  who  occupied  the  hut  during  a 
few  summer  weeks,  and  who  then  returned 
by  the  same  way,  without  the  desire  or  means 
of  exploring  the  surrounding  world  of  deso- 
lation. We  formed,  in  all  probability,  the 
only  communication  between  the  distant  tenants 
of  the  mountain  waste,  ignorant  of  each  other's 
existence. 

One  shed  at  Hansboo,  as  this  place  was 
called,  held  the  fire-place  and  stock  of  summer 
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fuel  brought  from  a  great  distance :  aiiotlier, 
forty  or  fifty  bowls  of  milk  in  every  degree  of 
sweetness  or  sour  fermentation,  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  days  on  wliich  they  were  added  to  the 
little  stock.  Some  coarse  rye  flour  was  boiled 
in  cream  by  one  of  these  children  of  nature, 
and  presented  with  an  intimation  that  this  dish 
of  "Jlootteegroot"  was  a  token  of  their  good 
will,  and  the  choicest  produce  of  the  farm.  It 
was  a  strange  meal ;  but  we  needed  the  nourish- 
ment yielded  by  the  rich  cream;  and  felt  that 
we  were  thereby  fortified  for  a  continued  cam- 
paign. 

These  women  were  more  civilized  than  those 
we  had  visited  before.  They  came  from  the 
western  side  of  the  fjeld ;  and  purposed  to  stay 
two  months,  imless  the  fall  of  snow  denied 
provender  to  tlieir  cows.  They  wore  ivhite 
woollen  gowns,  with  drawers  of  tlie  same  mate- 
rial, but  black.  Under  these,  white  socks  ap- 
peared. Tlieir  hair  was  tied  up  with  worsted. 
A  waistcoat  witli  metal  buttons  and  short 
rieeves  completed  the  grotesque  costume.  One 
of  them  attempted  to  stitch  my  glove.  The 
.apparatus  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  sail- 
maker's  ;  so  might  tlie  work ;  but  the  very 
effort  evinced  superiority  to  the  other  un- 
dvilized  beings.     A  present  of  half  a  dollar, 
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equal  to  one  sliiUing  and  eight  pence,  quite  over- 
came our  hostesses,  who  ran  out  with  extended 
hands  to  grasp  those  of  their  benefactors. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  a  solitary  bird  now 
and  then  flew  over  our  heads;  and  since  living 
creatures  were  so  scarce,  attracted  attention. 
A  hawk  of  the  smallest  known  species  and  pe- 
culiar to  Norway,  a  large  falcon,  an  eagle,  and 
a  white  owl  were  of  this  number.  We  noticed 
particularly  some  lemmings,  (whose  singular 
history  may  be  familiar  to  you,)  running  among 
the  rocks.  This  creature  is  as  large  as  a  rat, 
with  a  pointed  head,  short  round  ears,  small 
black  eyes,  straight  whiskers,  and  two  long 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Tlie  fore  legs  are 
very  short ;  and  the  toes,  of  which  there  are 
only  four,  (a  sharp  claw  or  spur  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  fifth,)  are  covered  with  hair. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow  prevailing  more  towards  the  stomach, 
which  is  yellow  and  white.  They  appeared 
in  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  running  in 
and  out  of  holes  under  the  rocks.  Sometimes 
they  descend  from  their  elevated  abodes, 
and  migrate  into  Lapland,  in  swarms  defy- 
ing numerical  calculation,  and  destroying,  like 
locusts,  every  green  thing.  The  Norwegians 
and  Laps  have  many  superstitions  connected 
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witli  these  curious  animals ;  amongst  others, 
that  they  fall  from  the  clouds.  T  object  only 
to  the  wordjhll;  for  that  they  dwell  above  the 
clouds  I  can  attest  from  ocular  demonstration. 
Some  of  their  habits,  however,  are  singular 
enough  to  feed  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
Nordlanders.  The  father  of  Mr.  Broder 
Knutzdon,  from  whom  I  received  great  kind- 
ness at  Christiania,  once  saw  an  army  of  lem- 
mings crossing  a  river.  The  foremost  plunged 
in,  ran^ng  themselves  one  in  advance  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  head  of  each  was  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  another,  while  the 
links  of  this  living  chain  were  formed  by  the 
dovetail  of  their  little  legs.  In  this  manner  they 
constructed  a  continuous  bridge  from  bank  to 
hank,  on  which  the  Liliputian  army  passed  over. 
The  one  holding  to  land  on  this  side  then 
let  go :  and  tiie  rearmost  ascending,  one  after 
another,  crawled  over  the  backs  of  their  fellows 
till  many  had  attained  the  shore.  During  this 
movement,  the  rest  of  the  line  being  gradually 
carried  down  the  stream,  like  a  string  of  boats 
fastened  at  one  end.  each  was  conveyed  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the 
line  of  march. 

We  succeeded  in  killing  the  first  lemming 
we  saw.      Its   skin,    which    I  took    off  with 
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care,  is  reserved  to  afford  subject  for  an 
amusing  conversation  amid  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Continuing  a  western  course  for  six  hours, 
we  readied  at  half-past  four  another  shed,  occu- 
pied by  three  girls  and  distant  fourteen  miles 
from  the  former  place.  The  guide  called  it 
Leetloos;  but  as  the  names  he  assigned  are 
known  to  no  one  else,  he  certainly  coined  them 
for  the  occasion.  The  man  was  quite  a  cha- 
racter. He  bore  the  Saracenic  name  of  Oollah. 
He  talked  of  England,  and  could  chant  a 
Lutheran  psalm.  His  walk  in  front  of  the 
horses  was  provokiiigly  sedate  and  calm,  un- 
affected by  entreaties  or  promises :  nor  did 
he  once  lose  liis  equanimity  nor  confess  his 
ignorance  till  an  occasion  I  shall  presently 
mention. 

The  arrangemeTits  at  l_.eetloos  were  similar  to 
those  at  Feelishoon.  Fhottecgroot  and  huskier 
rye  bread  were  all  that  the  girls  could  offer. 
Our  stores  supplied  but  Httle  more.  We  had 
calculated  on  reaching  a  village  in  three  days. 
This  time  had  now  elapsed,  and  we  had 
scarcely  proceeded  half  way  across  the  Qe!d. 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  we  started 
again  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  to  reach 
a  boo,  or  pile  of  stones,  at  a  distance  of  seven 
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miles.      The   jaded  horses   excited  our  com- 
I  passion  ;  and  we,  only  less  jaded,  relieved  them 
'  of  our  weight.     One  of  tliem  had  kicked  me 
in  the  morning  on  the  ankle-bone  i  I  was  not 
I  furnished   with    any   thing   to  put    under  the 
I  itocking ;  and  the  wound  has  every  day  grown 
'  worse    and    worse,    still     causing     me    much 
pain.       Under    such    circumstances,    however, 
nothing  short   of  a  broken   bone  arrests  the 
traveller.      It    was    impossible    to  stop ;    for 
delay   might  subject  us  to    something  worse 
than  inconvenience. 
At  this  elevation,  (four  thousand  feet,)  snow 
I  surrounded  us  on  all  sides.     Here  and  there  we 
traTcrsed  its  untracked  surface  for  a  quarter 
of  a    mile    togetlier,    guided    only    by  stones 
that     a    straggling    rein-deer    huntsman     had 
placed,  one  upon  another,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
trace his  steps.    The  prospect  on  every  side 
was  sublime  and  almost  terrilic  in  its  wildness. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  evening 
inarch,  it  began  again  to  rain.     From  nine  to 
balf-past  nine,  and  from  half-past  nine  to  ten, 
we  expected  that  each  minute  would  bring  us 
'       within  sight  of  the  boo.     At  length  Oollah  con- 

Chat  he  bad  lost  the  way. 
sun  had  set  with  all  the  angry  symp- 
'  a  storm,  and  dense  black  clouds    de- 
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prived  us  of  the  advantage  of  a  northern  twi- 
light. The  wind  and  rain  increasing  broke 
my  umbrella,  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  me 
a  little.  My  companions  were  equally  un- 
protected. A  consultation  was  held,  and  we 
determined  to  march  through  the  night.  The 
mail  pronounced  the  horses  unable  to  proceed. 
The  alternative  was  to  stand  still  for  six  hours, 
drenched  as  we  were  with  rain,  or  to  return  to 
the  abode  of  the  girls  whom  we  had  left  three 
hours  before.  The  last  was  preferred ;  but 
OoUah  maintained  that  the  horses  must  rest. 
It  was  neither  a  time  nor  place  for  argu- 
ment; and  reason  would  have  availed  little 
with  one  who,  as  guide  over  a  trackless  waste, 
knew  that  power  was  his  own.  While  he 
parleyed  with  one  of  the  party,  the  other  two 
turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  made  some 
way  before  he  discovered  their  purpose.  He- 
pursued,  hut  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  caviJcade  was  in  retrograde  motion,  and 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the 
spot  from  which  it  had  started  at  half-past 
seven  the  jirecedirig  afternoon. 

The  simple  mountaineers  arose  at  our  call. 
A  fire  and  some  Jf^ootteegroot  cheered  us  not 
a  little  ;  and  when  our  clothes  ceased  to  steam, 
we    three   weary    travellers,   forgetful    of  our 
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Englisli  gallantry,  turned  into  the  bed  which 
the  friendly  peasant  girls  resigned  to  us.  Its 
base  was  hay ;  its  length  five  feet,  and  the 
breadth  contracted  in  proportion.  We  slept  at 
first  through  very  weariness,  but  ere  long  awoke 
through  actual  pain.  The  curved  position  of 
the  legs  was  more  painful  than  repose  was 
grateful,  and  our  triple  bed  proved  as  uncom- 
fortable as  it  was  anomalous. 

The  morning  of  the  sabbath  found  us  in 
a  situation  preventing  the  possibility  of  the 
day  being  spent  altogether  as  one  consecrated 
to  God.  It  was,  however,  emphatically,  a  day 
of  rest.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing at  leisure  the  surrounding  country.  Snow, 
and  granite  barren  as  its  own  nature,  an  occa- 
sional cascade,  and  gneiss  hills  covered  with 
the  rein-deer  or  Icelandic  moss,  were  the  only 
objects  which  the  enormous  masses  of  mountain 
encircling  our  abode  presented  to  the  view. 

The  three  girls,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  a  lodging,  had  been  there  but  a  fort- 
night. They  were  sent  by  their  parents  with 
a  herd  of  cows,  to  pass  two  months  in  the 
mountains.  The  entire  desolation  of  the  spot 
precluded  fear.  AVe  were  the  first,  and  should 
probably  be  the  last,  of  human  kind  whom 
they   would   see    there.     Their  manners    were 
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peculiarly  interesting.  There  was  nothing  of 
levity,  nothing  of  affectation.  What  provisions 
they  had  they  gave,  refusing  all  payment : 
nor  did  they  receive  without  evident  pain  the 
trifling  acknowledgment  we  compelled  them 
to  accept.  I  have  since  doubted  whether  they 
had  ever  before  seen  money ;  and  Mr.  Janson, 
a  Norwegian  gentleman  residing  in  this  town 
who  has  been  greatly  interested  in  our  tour  of 
discovery,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they 
never  had.  Their  dress  was  a  short  striped 
jacket  with  sleeves ;  a  loose  garment  from 
the  waist  with  tucks  all  round,  reaching 
down  to  the  knees ;  and  dark  drawers,  with 
socks  and  shoes.  Their  beautiful  auburn 
hair,  whose  color  consorted  with  the  bright 
healthful  hue  of  their  complexions,  was 
neatly  tied  in  queues  which  hung  down  to 
the  waist.  Their  modesty  and  simplicity 
were  equally  striking.  You  will  not  believe 
we  left  them  without  a  keepsake,  however 
trifling  in  value.  But  we  were  greatly  per- 
plexed. Our  hag  contained  little  but  an 
English  Bible  that  they  could  not  read,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  worn  out  both  above  and  below. 
We  were  really  poor  and  destitute.  In  this 
dilemma  my  broken  umbrella  was  quite  a  prize. 
They  gazed  with   wonder  at  this  eastern  em- 
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blem  of  royalty.  Its  bamboo-stick,  its  tattered 
alk,  its  ivory  handle,  and  whalebone  radii  were 
so  many  sources  of  admiration.  Could  we  fail 
to  leave  with  our  simple  friends  so  appropriate 
a  souvenir  of  their  three  adventurous  guests  ! 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  at  six  in  the 
evening  we  left  these  pleasing  specimens  of 
human  nature  to  attain,  if  possible,  the  hoo 
that  had  foiled  us  the  preceding  night.  It 
rained  again,  and  when  we  reached  the  moun- 
tain in  question,  we  were  all  wet  through. 
The  guide  left  us  in  search  of  the  hut.  A 
storm  raged  furiously.  The  cold  was  intense : 
and  we  were  glad  to  shelter  ourselves  under 
a  rock,  whose  projecting  surface  admitted  a 
man  to  crawl  under  it  and  lie  flat,  though 
with  his  hat  touching  both  the  ground  and  the 
roof.  In  this  state  we  remained,  most  misera- 
bly wet,  till  Oollah  brought  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence that  the  boo  was  found.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  was  occupied,  for  two  hunts- 
men had  taken  possession.  We  were  re- 
joiced to  find  any  of  our  race  so  near,  for  we 
Iiad  lost  all  confidence  in  Oollah,  as  he  had  in 
himself;  and  a  hope  suggested  itself  that  the 
huntsmen  might  know  the  way  to  Bergen,  and 
be  prevailed  on  to  act  as  guides.  ^Ve  hastened 
to  the  spot.  They  permitted  us  to  share  the 
K  3 
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shelter,  and  sold  us  a  hauncli  of  rein  venison 
which,  after  the  wretched  fare  of  the  past  week, 
proved  most  acceptable. 

Tlie  hoo  was  like  that  we  occupied  on 
Friday  night.  Eight  men  could  lie  with 
knees  bent  and  bodies  curved  ;  but  not  other- 
wise. Tlie  ground  was  so  damp  that  steam 
rose  as  in  a  vapor-bath.  Our  coats  were  wet 
through,  and  we  had  no  other  covering  ;  foi;  we 
had  left  Christiania  witli  clothes  for  three,  and 
had  already  been  absent  ten,  days ;  nor  could 
we  guess  how  soon  we  might  reach  Bergen, 
the  first  place  where  our  wants  could  be  sap- 
plied.  Yet,  notwithstanding  liardships  and 
dangers,  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who 
regretted  the  enterprise.  An  opport\mity  of 
exploring  an  unknown  tract  occurs  but  once  in 
a  life ;  and  while  we  expected  that  every  mile 
would  bring  \is  to  scenery  which  would  reward 
our  toil,  we  could  also  look  forward  to  future 
days  when,  by  a  snug  fire-side,  we  might  recall 
in  ]>leasing  conversation  recollections  of  the 
past ;  and,  like  the  old  soldier  of  the"De8erted 
Village,"  might 


"  Shoulder  the  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won." 

At  half-past  two  on  Monday  morning,  the 
26th  instant,  we   rose   from   the  ground,  and 
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takings  little  food  cooked  over-night,  began  our 
mardi. 

^  >i fjig  morning  lower'd, 

^fe  And  heavily  in  clouds  brought  on  the  day." 

HFrom  Kolbooa,  where  we  had  passed  the  night. 
Hire  walked  a  Norwegian  mile,  nearly  equal  to 
Vaeven  miles  English,  without  being  able  to  see 
'  ten  yards  in  advance,  on  account  of  a  fog.  As 
the  huntsmen  were  going  the  same  way,  they 
undertook  to  guide  us ;  and  want  of  confidence 
in  Oollah  induced  us  tliankfully  to  accept  their 
offer.  It  was  well  that  we  did  so  ;  for  trackless 
masses  of  snow,  far  larger  than  any  we  had 
traversed,  lay  directly  in  our  route.  Sometimes, 
the  horses  descended  a  frozen  inclined  plane, 
one  false  step  on  which  would  have  involved 
the  rider  in  certain  destruction.  Sometimes, 
the  haif-melted  surface  broke  under  tlie  incum- 
bent weight,  and  the  deeper  subsidence  of  the 
anioial  was  arrested  only  by  the  breadth  of  his 
chest  As  the  mist  cleared  away,  we  saw  that 
we  were  passing  through  scenery  of  a,  highly 
interesting  character.  The  mountains  appeared 
in  a  less  unbroken  line,  while  cataracts  here  and 
there  indicated  the  presence  of  some  mighty 
reservoir  above,  from  which  their  waters  were 
supplied.  Bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and 
extensive  lakes,  varied  the  scene. 
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Every  thing  conspired  to  stimulate  feel- 
ings of  hope  and  interest  which  had  nevCT 
flagged,  when  suddenly,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  gla- 
cier burst  on  our  view.  We  were  descend- 
ing into  a  valley.  A  dark  mountain  rose  above 
us,  and  a  cataract  rolled  down  its  cleft  uneven 
side.  A  crown  of  ice  reposed  in  grandeur  on 
the  summit,  two  thousand  feet  above.  The 
thickness  of  the  glacier  was  some  hundred  feet; 
the  edge  of  its  upper  surface  appeared  quite 
even.  Its  extent  was  said  to  be  ten  English 
miles.  The  effect  was  truly  imposing.  In 
Switzerland,  the  glaciers  are  viewed  from  spots 
above,  or  on  a  level  with,  them  :  here  they  stand 
on  vantage  ground.  Their  position  enhances 
the  sentiment  of  terror  they  are  calculated  to 
inspire;  while  their  enormous  extent,  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  sight,  affords  ample  scope  to 
the  imagination. 

Hitherto  our  course  had  been  ascending; 
now  it  was  occasionally  in  a  descent,  though 
alternating  with  ascents  less  steep  and  rugged. 
The  reindeer  moss  had  disappeared;  and  with 
it  the  animals,  the  proud  boast  of  arctic  fjelds. 
We  now  came  to  a  succession  of  hills  of  granite 
utterly  naked,  devoid  of  even  moss  and  lichens. 
They  extend  about  ten  miles,  and  are  dreary  in 
the  extreme.      The  effect,  however,   is  good. 
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They  prepare  the  eye  to  receive  with  a  fuller 
force  of  contrast  the  lovely  prospect  that  shortly 
opens  on  it. 

Without  the  least  warning  or  expectation  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  the 
termination  of  our  labors.  The  delight  we  felt 
was  ecstatic.  The  sun  shone  upon  the  valley 
stretched  out  three  thousand  feet  below.  At 
an  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  a  double 
chain  of  hills,  four  cataracts  pour  their  waters 
hotn  different  elevations  into  a  river  which 
seeks  the  neighbouring  fiord.  For  four  days 
we  had  not  seen  a  tree.  A  whole  forest  now 
ley  before  us.  In  the  valley,  the  Liliputian 
haymakers  were  tossing  about  the  grass  in  all 
the  short-lived  gaiety  of  a  northern  summer. 
The  church  and  parsonage  smiled  upon  the 
scene.  The  most  beautiful  fiord  in  Norway 
expanded  itself  to  our  view.  On  the  other  side, 
s  ridge  of  mountains  rose  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  perpetual  congelation.  Their 
snow-clad  summits  now  appeared  beautiful, 
because  distant  from  us,  and  formed  a  con- 
trast with  their  richly-wooded  slopes  and  the 
fertile  valley.  A  descent  of  seven  miles  occu- 
pied two  hours  and  a  half.  As  we  approach- 
ed nearer  to  its  blue  waters,  the  Soe  fiord, 
the  village  of  Opedal,  and  the  rural  parson- 
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age  of  Ullensvang,  seemed  to  multiply  their 
charms.  The  view  of  the  Skreeken-foss  and 
Riuken-foss,  (or  "  noisy"  and  "  vapory"  water- 
falls,) the  two  largest  of  the  cascades,  is  more 
imposing  from  below,  where  tiieir  size  is  more 
justly  appreciated.  The  first  fall  of  the  former 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff",  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  fiord,  may  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  It  then  rushes  down  a  precipitous  slope 
of  somewhat  greater  extent,  still  preserving  its 
character  as  a  waterfall.  From  that  point  it  runs 
along  an  inclined  plane  of  forty-five  degrees  for 
two  thousand  feet,  and  is  lost  in  the  river. 

I  am  afraid  to  express  what  we  felt  wlieil 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff",  surveying 
the  scene  around :  but  each  of  us  thought  that 
our  labors  were  more  than  repaid.  We  were 
probably  the  first,  except  a  straggling  unobser- 
vant huntsman,  who  had  ever  beheld  this  mas- 
terpiece of  nature's  works.  We  were  assuredly 
the  first  who  had  ever  dwelt  on  it  at  the  end  of 
such  a  journey,  with  minds  so  prepared  to 
receive  and  contemplate  its  beauties.  It  is  a 
bold  assertion,  but  true — that  I  cannot  recollect 
any  view  on  the  Alps  or  the  Himala,  which, 
uniting  the  minute  beauties  and  grand  out- 
lines, the  loveliness  and  sublimity,  the  varied 
objects,  so  numerous  and  so  perfect  of  their 
kind,  is  altogether  equal  to  this  coup  d'ceil. 
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At  the  priestegaard,  or  parsonage,  we  were 
received  with  primitive  hospitality.  The  priest, 
by  name  Hertzberg,  a  provost  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  was  absent ;  but  his  wife  welcomed  us 
cordially.  Tliough  we  coukl  not  speak  a  word 
of  Norse,  yet  modes  of  evincing  gratitude 
are  easily  found.  The  language  of  the  heart 
is  more  universal  than  that  of  the  tongue. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  none  of 
the  provost's  family  had  ever  ascended  the 
eminence  overlooking  the  house,  from  which 
we  had  just  descended ;  nor  had  any  of  them 
an  idea  of  what  exists  above,  much  less  on 
the  other  side  of,  the  fjeld.  In  all  probabi- 
lity, however,  the  provost  himself  is  not  equally 
ignorant.  In  this  town  he  is  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a  scientific  man  ;  and  certainly 
the  world  is  much  indebted  to  his  mete- 
orological studies.  On  his  table  we  were 
much  pleased  to  find  a  number  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society's  Bibles.*    The  last  book 

•  As  tliese  Eheets  were  about  to  enter  the  presB,  the 
aulhor  received  a  letter  troni  the  venerable  provoEt,  favoreil 
b^  a  gentleman  who  visited  UUensvang  in  the  following 
tnonth,  and  who  brought  to  England  the  melancholy  tidings 
oThis  death  in  September  lust.  The  letter  is  so  uncom- 
mon  a  production  that  it  will  amuse  and  interest  many ; 
and,  oince  tlie  writer  of  it  has  passed  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  world's  applause  or  criticism,  the  author  veulurcs 
to  sabmit  it  to  the  public,  as  an  appendix  to  this  letter.    Tlic 
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we  saw  in  the  inhabited  world  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hardanger  was  a  psalter  in  OoUah's 
hut.  The  first  on  this  a  Bible.  It  was  a  cor- 
dial to  the  soul.  Our  hearts,  I  trust,  were  not  in- 
sensible  to  recent  mercies :  yet  those  were  small, 
compared  with  the  gift  that  book  proclaims. 

We  stayed  under  this  hospitable  roof  till  nooD 
the  following  day ;  then  embarked  on  a  boat 
and  were  rowed  to  Bergen.  I  have  already 
expatiated  so  largely  on  tiie  portion  of  my 
tour  I  thought  most  likely  to  interest  you, 
that  I  must  withhold  my  pen  from  the  ex- 
cursions it  would  gladly  make  into  every 
little  creek  through  which  we  voyaged.  A 
Norwegian  fiord  can  never  be  described.  The 
wind  was  contrary  ;  hence,  a  voyage  of 
eighty-four  miles  occupied  three  days,  which 
in  such  scenery  passed  too  rapidly  away. 
The  mountains  on  both  sides  the  fiord,  at  first 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  then  with  broken 
patciies,  at  length  exhibited  well-wooded  sum- 
mits, as  the  gradual  decrease  of  height  brought 
them  within  the  limits  of  vegetation.  Behind 
a  splendid  ridge,  about  twenty  miles  from  Ber- 
gen, the  glacier  of  Folge  Fund  bursts  upon  the 
view.    It  was  ascended  by  Professor  Esmark, 

gentlemen  referred  to  by  the  provost  will  not  be  displeased  by 
hislriendly  mention  of  their  names,  nor  by  this  record  of  their 
visit  to  a  town  so  little  frequented  by  travellers  as  Bergen. 
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whom  I  visited  at  Cliristiania.  He  calculates 
that  it  is  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth ;  and  that  its  summit  is 
raised  upwards  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  upper  surface  appears 
even,  as  seen  from  below.  The  ice,  like  that 
of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  is  green  ;  and,  being  semi- 
transparent  towards  the  angle  formed  by  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  when  the 
sun  shines  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction 
it  acts  something  like  a  prism,  and  exhibits 
various  combinations  of  the  constituent  rays  of 
light,  like  fragments  of  a  rainbow  grotesquely 
shaken  together. 

The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  and  their  non-existence  in  the 
loftier  mountains  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Himala  have  often  afforded  me  sub- 
ject of  curious  speculation.  Most  men  are 
fond  of  theory :  knowing  this,  I  will  not 
venture  to  decide  that  mine  is  correct.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  glaciers  consist  of 
snow,  more  or  less  interspersed  with  air-bub- 
bles and  ice ;  and  always  covered  with  a 
coating  of  congealed  snow-water,  which  com- 
municates a  granulated  appearance  to  their 
surface.  The  process  of  formation  consists 
in  the  melting  of  the  surface  of  the  snow 
and  its  subsequent  conversion   into  ice.    An 
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accession  of  snow  is  then  received  from  the 
clouds  or  from  impending  heights,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  mass  undergoes  a  similar  transforma- 
tion into  ice.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
snow  falling  at  one  time,  and  to  the  rapidity 
of  succession  of  such  falls,  admitting  or  not 
admitting  the  intermediate  formation  of  ice, 
must  be  the  relative  proportions  of  those  bodies 
as  constituents  of  the  glacier,  and  the  degree  of 
its  transparency  when  formed.  But,  in  every 
case,  an  alternation  of  temperature,  above  and 
below  the  freezing-point,  is  essential ;  and 
such  a  proportion  between  these  alternations 
is  required  as  will  admit  of  the  snow-water 
being  arrested  by  the  frost,  before  it  has 
escaped  into  t!ie  valleys  and  formed  mountain- 
streams.  If  there  be  no  frost  there  can  be  no 
snow.  If  the  frost  be  perpetual  there  can  be 
no  ice  on  the  snow,  because  no  water  to  be 
congealed.  If  the  teinperatiire  be  more  fre- 
quently above,  than  below,  the  freezing-point, 
the  snow  will  gradually  be  melted,  and  the 
glacier  formed  in  the  autumn  will,  in  the 
course  of  years,  cease  to  exist.  Therefore 
frost  must  predominate  in  point  of  duration 
over  a  milder  temperature.  Now  such  a  state 
of  atmosphere  can  exist  only  near  the  limit 
of  perpetual  congelation,  allowing  the  horizon- 
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tal  line  of  that  limit  to  vary  in  altitude  in 
different  countries  according  to  their  respective 
latitudes.  Above  that  line  it  is  evident  there 
can  be  no  thaw ;  and  very  much  below  it  there 
is  never  an  excess  of  frost.  Hence,  whatever 
the  extent  of  a  glacier,  its  summit  will  gene- 
rally be  found  neaV  the  limit  of  perpetual 
congelation.  In  certain  positions,  as  in  the 
glacier  of  Grindelwald,  the  base  may  be 
considerably  lower ;  but  then  there  will  be  a 
gradual  and  continual  diminution  of  the  body 
of  the  glacier,  which  would  soon  become 
extinct  unless  supplied  by>  avalanches  from 
the  surrounding  hills. 

In  order  that  glaciers  may  be  formed  in  such 
a  situation,  there  must  either  be  valleys  at  a 
convenient  elevation,  or  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  must  att^n  just  the  point  required. 
The  former  is  the  case  in  Switzerland;  the 
latter  in  Norway.  Hence  it  is  that  there 
the  glaciers  are  always  below,  or  on  a  level 
with,  the  eye ;  here,  always  above  it.  In  the 
loftier  mountains  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Hiraala,  attaining  the  height  of  six- 
teen, twenty-five,  and  thirty-two  thousand  feet, 
vhere  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  may 
be  fixed  at  an  altitude  of  twelve,  fourteen, 
and   sixteen  thousand   feet  respectively,  their 
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summits  cannot  be  crowned  with  glaciers,  be- 
cause frost  is  perpetual.  In  those  latitudes 
the  genial  temperature  oi'  the  air  is  such  that 
vegetation  is  attracted  close  to  the  limit  of 
perpetual  congelation  ;  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
higher  or  lower,  a  remarkable  diminution  or 
increase  of  heat  is  perceptible.  Moreover,  at 
the  height  required  by  our  hypothesis,  the 
mountains  are  steep  and  the  valleys  distant. 
Snow,  falling  from  the  clouds  or  from  oc- 
casional avalanches,  passes  by  a  rapid  transi- 
tion from  regions  of  frost  to  a  warm  climate, 
and  is  immediately  converted  into  water,  which 
forms  a  part  of  some  mountain-stream  before  it 
can  be  arrested  by  tlie  cold.  So  much  for  a 
theory,  which  you  are  welcome  to  discuss  and 
refute. 

It  was  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
instant,  when  we  reached  tliis  town,  from 
whose  residents  we  have  experienced  great 
attention.  Having  left  our  portmanteaus  and 
letters  of  credit  at  Christiania,  we  had  yesterday 
to  request  a  loan,  without  the  usual  vouchers, 
from  Mr.  Janson,  the  American  consul,  who 
treated  us  with  great  politeness. 

Last  night  he  invited  us  to  a  large  party. 
The  ladies  sat  together ;  so  did  the  gentle- 
men.    Dinner  at  noon  admits  of  supper  being 
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eaten  with  a  relish.  It  is  consequently  a  sub- 
stantial meal,  and  a  glass  of  spirits  beforehand, 
to  whet  the  appetite,  is  considered  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  a  sine  qua  non  for  tlie  encounter. 
When  a  meal  is  concluded,  whether  dinner 
or  supper,  tlie  master  of  the  house  shakes  hands 
with  all  his  guests,  and  thanks  them  for  their 
society ;  after  which  the  gentlemen  retire  with 
the  ladies,  and  coffee  is  served.  We  ought  to 
learn  from  our  less  polished  neighbours  and 
abolish  the  odious  practice  of  sitting  over  the 
table,  when  those  who  form  the  charm  of  our 
Bocial  meetings  have  adjourned.  On  the  other 
Iiand  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Eng- 
fish  drawmg-rooms  are  not  dishonored  by  to- 
bacco and  pipes,  the  mifailing  resource  of 
Norwegian  gentlemen. 

A  particular  species  of  sweet  cheese,  highly 
prized  here,  is  produced  on  special  occa- 
nons.  It  is  called  " gammehn  orse"  or  old 
se,  which  Mr.  Janson  told  us  iiad  been 
converted  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  English 
traveller  into  "  gammela  Norse"  or  old  Norway. 
The  mistake,  on  which  he  seemed  to  say  some 
fiible  has  been  built,  has  afforded,  as  we  have 
Ukewise  heard  in  other  quarters,  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  natives. 

Mr.   Janson   passed    some    years  with   Mr. 
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Greaves  at  Clapiiain.  It  was  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  I  should  meet  at  Bergen  a  pupil  of 
my  quondam  much  respected  tutor.  He  showed 
us  a  geographical  lesson-book,  well  known  in 
English  seminaries,  in  which  it  is  gravely 
stated  that  the  Norwegians  eat  horse  flesh; 
Travellers  in  a  strange  land  are  liable  to 
fall  into  mistakes  like  that  about  the  cheese; 
but  a  mis-statement,  such  as  this,  is  an  outrage 
on  the  sense  of  the  British  and  the  character 
of  tlie  Norse.  He  earnestly  requested  us  to 
correct,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  erroneous 
impression  to  %vhich  this  falsehood  has  given 
rise. 

Among  the  many  striking  provisions  of 
nature  for  the  wants  of  man,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  observing  the  juniper- tree.  It 
grows  where  no  other  wood  is  to  be  found, 
and  requires  little  or  no  drying  previous  to  use 
as  firewood.  The  benefit  resulting  from  this 
peculiarity  to  the  peasants,  who  keep  their  cows 
during  the  summer  months  at  a  high  elevationy 
is  incalculable. 

I  have  now  brought  ray  journal  up  to  'the' 
present  day.  If  its  minuteness  have  wearied 
you,  forgive  me.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
in  after  life,  these  sheets  will  be  my  only  re- 
ference to  recall  associations  on   which  I  shall 
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love  to  dwell.  In  my  future  travels  through 
Scandinavia  I  shall  have  neither  servant  nor 
companion,  and  must  therefore  talk  Norse, 
{though  as  yet  I  know  scarcely  a  sentence,)  or 
nothing.  The  road  from  Bergen  to  Christiania, 
is  considered  richer  in  the  beauties  of  nature 
than  any  in  Norway:  but  it  is  difficult  and 
dangerous;  therefore  few  travellers  attempt  it. 
They  prefer  the  easier  route  to  Trondheim, 
which  offers  little  of  novelty  to  one  who  has 
enj<^ed  the  finer  scenery  of  the  western 
districts. 

It  has  struck  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
my  companions  are  asleep.  The  jackals  and 
wolves  are  striking  up  a  second  to  ttie  air  of  the 
watchman,  who  is  passing  under  my  window 
ringing  his  usual  chant,  a  Norse  prayer  that 
God  may  bless  the  city,  concluded  with  the 
quarter  of  the  wind.  To  words  of  form  their 
proper  meaning  may  justly  be  appropriated 
when  felt.  Accept  then  the  application  of  the 
watchman's  prayer  to  yourself,  as  comprising 
my  every  desire  on  your  behalf. 
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APPENDIX  TO  LETTER  VH. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  letto" 
{as  accurately  as  it  could  be  deciphered,)  of  the 
venerable  Hertzberg,  provost  of  Hardanger, 
addressed  to  the  author,  and  referred  to  in  the 
note  to  page  137. 

UllenBvang  prds  de  Bergen  en  Norv^ge. 
le  21-  Aout.  1830. 

Monsieur  C.  B.  Elliott  I 

Perraettez,  Monsieur  I  que  je  voos  ^rive  en  fian^;ai^ 
pareequf  je  crois  m'en  pouvoir  eKprimer  un  peu  mieux 
intelligible,  quoique  tres  mal,  qu'en  Anglais.  Je  comprend 
seulement  your  mother  tonge,  quand  je  Ic  lis;  mais  ni  le 
parler,  ni  I'ccrire. 

Helas  I  je  me  repenlis  tres,  etje  m'en  repentira,  que  je 
ne  TitsBe  chez  moi,  quand  vouh  et  votres  compagnons  to  sves 
faita  le  plaisir  de  me  voir.  II  m'auroit  ^t^  bien  agr£sble 
davoir  conver66  avec  vous.  Votre  lettre  de  Julii  27,  que 
vous  avez  laisse  ii  moi,  et  cette  dc  Bergen  de  30  le  meme 
mois  a  ma  femme,  ila  rendrent  temoignage  de  votre  politeste 
la  plus  respect^e,  et  font  trop  d'honneur  a  notre  hospitality 
villageoiae;  parceque  nous,  Isolds  que  nous  sommes  entK 
les  roclies,  ne  pouvons  regalcr,  qu'ft  la  fortune  du  poL 
C'est  peu  de  chose  de  contenter  ceux  qui  n'ont  que  peu  de 
pretention ;  et  on  n'en  a  que  peu,  quand  on  a  6tg  coutumer, 
comme  vous,  de  vivre  quelques  jours  a  la  Saint  John  Bap- 
tiste,  dans  noB  montagnes  desertea.  II  faut  qu'un  cur6 
n'oublierait  jamais  Ebr,  xiii.  2.  "  Be  not  forgetful  to  enter- 
tain strangers:  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angela 
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Vous  m'^rivez :  "  I  have  been  gratified  to  see  in  your 

1.  pvlour  gome  Bibles  from  the  society  in  London  to  which 

I- 1  belong,"  etc.     Certainement,  Monsieur  I  Je  beni  de  tout 

1  ctEui  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  I     Voyez, 

EKonsieur,    si    il  vous    plairait,    the  twelfth  report  of  the 

tSociety,  Au.  1816,  page  63,  ma  lettre  de  Julii  10,   181a; 

s  en  veirez  conibien  j'estime  ce  dessein  le  plus  noble 

tct  le  plus  bienfaisant  de  fonder  the  Bible  Society ;  c'^tait 

tfanoutcnicnt    une    inspiration    divine,    que   de  la  fonder. 

I  Sous  Norvegicns  avons  ausgi  Notre  Bible  Soci^t^ ;  votres 

h  lepDTta  vous  en  avertirent ;  mais  notre  presse  d'imprjmerie 

n'est    pas   encore    perfectionn^  a  souh^t ;    c'est  la  raison 

pvceque  (pourquoi)    nous  nous  servona  de  I'lmprimerie  a 

Loodres,   qui  remplit  noa  plus  hautes  attentes.     Dans  ma 

paroiese,  (iingservig,  doni  le  nombre  des  aines  est  e 

1900,  il-y-a  aussi  une  Bible  Society  liliale;    nous  s 

trent-sept    membres    et    centribuons     dix    ecus    annuels; 

Lcbaque  dixieme   part  dea   liomniea  a  une  Bible    ou  New 

f  Testament.     "  Sic  itur  ad  aatra"  etiam  apud  nos.     Amoa 

.  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that 

tlwill  send  a  famine  in  the  land;  not  a  famine  of  bread, 

I  but  of  hearing  tie  loords  of  the  Lord." 

Le  vieillard,  Brandt,  dont  vous  vous  avez  servi  id  d'inter- 
I  prite,  fiuit«  d'un  meilleur,  m'a  dit  que  vous  souhaitiez  savoir 
I  noDU   des  voyageurs   Anglais  qui,    en  traversant  nos 
I  Alpes,  m'ont  visitts.— Ce  sont ; 

An.  1821,  en  Aout:  Edward  Penrhyn,  &  East  Sheen, 
I  Surrey,  tout  pres  de  Londrea;  il  m'a  honnor^  de  deux 
I  lettret. 

Rithard  Rffcnft,  Capitmn,  West  Kent  Militia,  Fir  Grove, 
near  Fanihau,  Surry:  et 

Georye  Poeocit,  Capitain,  Kent  Local  Militia,  Hollwood, 
Aans  le  comtG  de  Kent. 
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ISib,  Aout  7.  Henrff  Lack,  in  London,  Gloucester  Place, 
35,  Portman  square.  Et 

Francu  Danfn/,  Artist,  No,  17,  Mornington  CrescenU 
Hampstead  Road,  London.  II  me  promettait  de  m'envoyer 
un  portrait  du  Doctor  Jcnner,  1e  premier  Vaccinateur,  plus 
resemblant  que  celui  que  j'aie. 

1828,  Marg  11.  Jiobert  Everest,  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
Artium  Magister,  late  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Fel- 
low of  the  Geological  Society. 

II  a  public :  "  Journey  through  Norway,  Lapland,  etc  :" 
Je  lui  ai  4cris  de  me  procurer  son  "journey,"  que  j'attend 
qu'il  veuille. 

1828,  Aout  Iti.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey, 
Dalkeith,  Scotland.  II  m'a  honnor6  de  reponse  des  deux 
lettres,  que  je  lui  ai  6crit£s. 

Lord  Clanwitliam,  ci-devant  envoyi'  d'Angleterre  a  Berlin. 
Addr.  London. 

Lnrd  Henry  Kerr,  le  frere  du  Marchis.  Addr.  16,  St. 
James's  Square,  London.  II  ^tudioit  la  Th^ologie;  est  2 
pr^ecnt  Dean  in  the  West  of  England. 

Les  Lords,  qui  faigaient  la  meme*  ro 
Montagues  que  vous,  restfircnt  quelque 
a'amusaient  de  p6cher  des  samonB  de  i 
tendant  un  jour  serein  pour  grimper  su 
glaci^re  Folgefond ;  mnis  elle  ne  voulait  pas  6t6  son  bonnet 
de  nuage. 

II  ne  faut  pas  que  j'oublie  W.  C-   Oldham,  Rickinghall, 


jte  sur  Hardanger 
9  jours  chez  moi ; 
los  fleuves,  en  at- 
r  le  cime  de  notre 


•  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  venerable  provost.  They 
crossed  over  the  Hardanger  fjeld  by  a  pass  previously  tra- 
versed by  some  Norwegian  travellers,  and  well  known  to  the 
neighbouring  peasants.  It  lies  to  the  north-east  of  that 
essayed  by  the  author  and  his  cotnpanioDs. 
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Suffolk ;  qui,  Itt29,  Sept.  9,  etaJt  ici ;  un  hommc  nussi  nis 
bonnet.  II  a  perfectionne  une  commission  tie  ma  part,  dont 
Je  euis  bien  oblige.     II  parlait  assez  bien  uotre  langue. 

Si  vous.  Monsieur !  trouveriez  I'un  ou  I'aulre  des  ces 
Iwnunes  honnetes,  je  vous  prie  de  lee  saluer  an  nom  de  mot. 
ie  me  souviens  tousjours  tous  les  gens  comme  il  faut  (jui 
m'ont  trea  inleress6s  de  voir. — Honestorum  virorum  cognitio 
■uhi  est  instar  omnium ;  ed  magis  me  pcenitet  tine  sodoli- 
unujue  perditau 

Sax  de  la  peine  a  penser  a  I'ennui  que  voub  avez  eu 
de  prendre  ce  chemin  fachcnx  par  Hardanger  Fjeld  on  on 
Be  voit  qu'ime  plaine  vaste  des  roches  nues,  seniles  des 
■mas  de  neige  et  dee  morais  noirs ;  entidrement  comme  le 
Wtre :  "  The  road  is  over  marshes  and  rocks,  wild  and  barren 
ic  possible."  Je  suis  al\€  souvent*  en  ce  pelerinage  odieux. 
•—Ah  I  que  vous  auriez  ^te  guid^  de  prendre  le  ehemin  par 
leg  vallees  de  Telemarken,  (HitCerdahl,  Hjerdsht,  Gruo- 
gedahl,)  a  Roldahl,  et  Odde  Bur  le  Sorfjord,  par  ici  I  En  ce 
cbemio,  se  trouvent  des  montagnes  Irapantes,  des  cascades, 
des  glaciers  de  Fotgefond  en  Odde,  et  le  long  de  Sorljord  I 

aia  ■'  a  chose  fait  conseil  pril,"  dit  on  1    Je  veux  done  vous 

avertir  a  fin  que  si  vous  voudriez  donner  la  route  it  quelques 
voyager  entre  nos  Alpes.  J'ai  aupa- 
gazettes,  prie  mes  Compatriotee  de  faire 
narqu^  aux  voyageurs  6trangers  ce  chemin. 

Comme  ce  n'est  qu'uvec  grande  satisfaction  je  lis  votres 
letlreB  predites,  dont  vous  in'avez  hounor^,  et  vous  rend 
grace  de  votre  promesse :  "  Should  any  of  your  family  or 
ftienib  be  visiting  England,  a  letter  to  any  one  of  our  party 
*iU  ensure  for  them  a  cordial  welcome  and  every  attention 


*  Here  again  the  venerable    Frovuet  is  referring  to  the 
Other  pass. 
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which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  show." — ^Merci  I  Monsietir  I 
il  peut  evenir.  <'  Nam  accidit  in  puncto  quod  non  speratur 
in  anno." — U  &ut  done,  que  je  vous  avoue  qu'il  m'ait  M 
bien  difficile  de  d6chiffirer  plusieurs  mots  de  votres  tres  hon- 
nor^es  lettresy  Rentes  en  Tachygraphie.  C'est  pourquoi 
j'ose  vous  prier,  si  vous  voudriez  m'honnorer  de  r^ponae,  de 
m'torire  ou  en  francaisy  ou  en  latin,  (on  m'a  dit  que  vous  le 
pouvez,)  ou  bien  en  Anglais ;  mais  avec  des  caractdres  plus 
intelligibles. — Excusez  cela,  je  suis  un  vieillard  de  71  an: 
ma  vue  est  trds  foible.  Aidez  aussi  a  cette  ma  lettre  en 
mon  patois  1 1 1 

Agr6ez  le  remerciment  le  plus  juste  de  la  part  de  nos 
pauvres,  pour  le  beau  don  k  ceux  de  5  6cu8  KorvegieiisI 
Psl.  2dL  1.  ^<  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.**     Ainsi  soit  U I 

Agr6ez  rassurance  de  Testime  que  vous  m*avez  inspirte, 
et.  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Je  suis  votre  tr^s-humble  serviteur, 

Nh.  Hertzberg, 
Prev6t  d*Hardanger  et  Cur6  de  Kingservig. 

Ce  moment  ai  je  Thonneur  de  voir  chez  moi  The  hono* 
rable  Shore,  Esq.  fils  du  Lord  most  honorable  Teignmouth, 
qui  m*a  promit  de  vous  apporter  cette  lettre.        le  m^me. 
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LETTER  Vin. 

Bergen. — Population. — No  hotels. — Condition  of  females. — 
Description  of  the  town, — Houses. — The  sea. — Beauties 
of  the  vicinity. — Befgen  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
other  towns  of  Norway — Castles. — Figh Climate, — Ad- 
mirable provision  of  nature. — Carriage  of  food  and  timber 
on  ice. — Fisheries. — S tock-fish . — S ea-serpen t. — Diseases. 
Cariole,  or  gig. — Avant  courier. — Departure  from  Bergen. 
Scenery. — Hardships. — Native  carriages. — Vos^evangen. 
— Difficulty  of  getting  into  a  house. — Interview  with  Mr. 
Unger  the  priest. — Paucity  of  travellers. — Valsenden. — 
Eidfiord. — Voring  fosa — Wildness  of  surrounding  country. 
— Cloudberry. — Return  to  Eidfiord. — Mountain  paths. — 
Passage  of  the  fiord  to  Ulvig. — .Scenery, — Haymaking. — 
Reception  at  the  parsonage. — Melange  of  languages  in  con- 
versation.— Morning  visit. — Ignorance  of  the  Norwegians 
r^arding  their  own  country. — Supper  with  Mr.  Unger. — 
The  party  separate  to  pursue  different  routes. — Waterfall 
near  Staleim. — Passage  of  the  Teroen  fiord  from  Gud- 
vsngen  to  Lcirdalsoeren. — Scenery. — Remarkable  Trans- 
parency of  the  waters. — Ascent  of  the  FiUe  tjcld. — Pheno- 
mena.— Vegetable  productions. — Frontier  of  the  proviucea 
of  Bergen  and  Aggerhn us.— Costumes. — Highest  peak  of 
the  Lapland  Alps. — Their  natural  history. — Anl8. — Anec- 
dote  of  Timour   Shah. — Formic  acid. — Ermines. — Mios 
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Lake. — Vang. — Mr.  Munster  the  priest.— His  hospiulit}'. 
— Silent  meal  with  the  Indies.— Digcu§sion  with  the  priest. 
— His  refusal  of  money. — Tomlevolden — Alteration  in 
the  scenery. — Horses  accompanied  by  men,  boys,  or  some- 
times by  girls. — Bad  conduct  of  a  man. — Another  village 
called  Vang. — Courtesy  of  Mr.  Steinson,  the  prieet. — 
Arrival  at  Christiania. — Sketch  of  the  political  history  of 
Norway.  —  Benefits  reciprocated  between  Norway  and 
Sweden. — Skielobere,  or  regiment  of  skaters. — Norwegian 
constitution. — Storthing,  or  parliament — Visit  to  the  as- 
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Christiania.     August  I2th,  1830. 

As  I  make  ray  letters  my  journal,  I  con-  ' 
stantly  impose  restraint  on  my  pen,  and  confine 
it  to  matters  of  fact,  even  when  I  might  be  in- 
chned  to  range  over  other  ground. 

My  last  was  closed  at  Bergen,  whicli  was 
always  considered  the  capital  of  Norway  till  the 
cession  of  this  country  to  Sweden ;  when  Ber- 
nadotte  choosing  to  be  crowned  in  Christiania, 
thus  constituted  it  his  metropolis.  Bergen, 
however,  contains  more  wealth  and  a  larger 
population.    The  one  has  nineteen,  the  other 
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only  ten,  thousand  inhabitants.  Yon  would 
scarcely  snppose  that  a  town  so  large  should  be 
without  a  single  respectable  hotel.  Yet  so  it 
is :  and  private  families  receive  the  very  few 
strangers  wlio  visit  Bergen.  My  fellow-travel- 
lers and  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Madame 
Danielson.  She  supplied  us  with  the  usual 
morning  and  evening  meal,  comprising  cheese 
in  addition  to  our  own  breakfast  list ;  and  for 
dinner  we  went  to  the  only  house  in  this  large 
town  where  it  can  be  procured. 

Norway  is  in  a  state  of  demi-civilization,  a 
century  behind  Sweden,  which  is  a  century 
behind  Denmark,  and  at  least  another  century 
behind  France  and  England.  Nothing  marks 
this  more  strongly  than  the  degraded  state  of 
the  women,  who  are  regarded  as  convenient 
appendages,  rather  than  as  companions,  to  the 
men.  Among  the  lower  orders,  they  perform 
the  hardest  work.  In  the  higher  ranks  their 
duty  is  to  minister  to  their  lords.  The  word 
lady  is  not  known.  When  a  gentleman  in- 
troduces his  wife,  it  is  with  two  words,  "  my 
wife."  This  unqualified  brevity  grates  on  an 
English  ear;  and  the  impression  of  severity 
thus  conveyed  is  not  diminished  by  observing 
the  laconic  speaker  throw  himself  carelessly  into 
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his    * 


liis  cliair,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  while 
wife  wMts  on  her  husband  and  his  company. 
The  Norse  ladies  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  attendance  on  strangers.  The  mistress 
of  a  house  seldom  sits  while  her  guests  are 
eating.  She  changes  their  plates,  and  acts  in 
every  respect  as  a  servant.  She  speaks  when 
she  is  spoken  to ;  and  does  as  she  is  bidden. 
This  custom  at  first  quite  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  my  meal ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
women  are  as  happy  as  they  desire  to  be :  and 
though  an  Knglishman  may  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, he  raust  conform  unobtrusively  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Bergen  stands  on  the  western  coast  of 
Norway,  at  the  junction  of  two  fiords;  and  is 
protected  from  the  sea  by  several  small  islands. 
The  town  is  partly  situated  in  the  valley, 
and  part  of  it  rests  on  the  swelling  bosom  of  one 
of  the  hills  that  rise  on  three  sides,  protect- 
ing it  fi-om  the  inclemency  of  northern  win- 
ters. It  is  built  entirely  of  wood.  The  effects 
of  the  conflagration  of  April  last,  in  which 
many  hundred  buildings  were  consumed,  are 
sadly  conspicuous.  The  branch  of  a  fiord 
washing  the  foot  of  the  mountain  divides 
Bergen  into  two  parts;  from  each  of  which, 
the  view  of  the  blue  waters  and  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  hills  smiling  in  the  verdure  of  sum- 
mer, and  reflected  by  the  tranquil  surface,  is 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

The  houses  are  neat  and  cheerful :  througli 
the  valley,  ranged  in  one  long  street  from 
which  others  branch  off;  and  on  the  moun- 
tain's slope,  scattered  with  pleasing  irregula- 
rity. The  predominant  color  is  green ;  in 
summer  gay,  consorting  with  the  dress  of 
nature ;  and  in  the  long  eight  months  of  winter 
gratefully  contrasting  with  the  glare  of  snow. 
At  the  present  season,  this  nortliem  town, 
though  spoiled  of  its  metropolitan  lienors,  is 
peculiarly  cheerful  and  interesting.  Surround- 
ed by  the  ocean  and  the  towering  heights  of 
mountains  hoary  with  the  snow  of  ages,  Ber- 
gen stands  an  isolated  outpost  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  Englishman,  who  is  loth  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  travelling,  satisfies  himself 
with  a  luxurious  tour  through  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  bleak 
r^ons  of  the  north  can  ill  repay  the  enter- 
prising traveller :  but  be  Uttle  knows  the  loss 
he  sustains. 

In  consequence  of  its  great  distance  from 
Chrisdania  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
Bergen  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been 
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visited  by  any  of  the  English  tourists  (except 
Mr.  Kverest)  who  ha^'e  of  late  years  entered 
Scandinavia.  Even  by  the  Norwegians  them- 
selves, it  is  regarded  in  general  as  a  kind  of 
Ultima  Thule;  an  extreme  point  they  dare 
not  hope  to  attain.  At  the  same  time  the 
known  and  acknowledged  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  such  that  every  one 
admits  his  own  loveliest  spot  to  be  in- 
ferior to  this  fairy-land,  which  he  recognises 
as  the  "  apple  of  gold  in  the  picture  of 
silver." 

On  reaching  the  capital  and  ascertaining  the 
superiority  of  this  tract  of  country  in  point  of 
scenery,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  overcome 
tiie  obstacles  and  to  see  the  west  of  Norway. 
Some  account  of  the  result  you  will  have  read 
in  my  last  letter.  The  undertaking  was  ar- 
duous, but  the  recompense  has  been  ample. 
I  would  not  on  any  account  but  have  accom- 
plished the  journey,  nor  undertake  it  ag^, 
Bergen  is  so  excluded  by  its  position  from  in- 
tercourse with  other  parts  of  Norway,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Christiania  and  Trondheim  are 
far  less  acquainted  with  it  than  they  are  with 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  or  London.  Per- 
haps there  is  something  in  this  fact  which 
invests  it  with  a  peculiar  interest,  independent 
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of  the  pleasure  one  feels  in  having  attained  the 
spot  by  effecting  a  passage,  hitherto  unexplored, 
over  a  chain  of  mountains. 

There  are  two  castles  towards  the  sea.  They 
form  the  only  defence  of  the  town ;  nor  does 
it  require  more,  for  its  position  amply  secures  it 
against  any  attack  by  land  ;  as  the  only  approach 
is  through  narrow  defiles,  which  a  smaller  band 
than  that  of  Thermopylae  might  defend  against 
an  army.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  the 
more  northern  and  southern  districts,  eat  Httle 
meat.  They  live  almost  entirely  on  fish. 
This  is  the  chief  article  of  sale  in  all  the 
markets;  and  the  quantity  brought  into  the 
town  is  so  great  that  the  air  is  in  many  parts 
tainted  by  it. 

The  mountains  and  sea  alike  operate  to 
moderate  the  severity  of  winter,  which  in 
these  parts  is  much  milder  than  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Fille  Qeld.  In  this  provision  of 
nature  there  is  a  more  striking  instance  than 
at  first  sight  appears  of  the  providence  of  Him 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  the 
east  of  Norway,  the  peasants,  who  inhabit 
[  chiefly  the  high  groimd,  are  dependent  on 
I  frost  for  the  carriage  of  their  timber  to  a 
market  at  a  time  when  the  usual  water  con- 
Teyance  is  blocked  up.      At  the  same  time 
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their  own  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
can  be  obtained  only  when  the  snow  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  enable  them  to  drive  their 
sledges  over  its  surface ;  so  that  to  them  a  mild 
winter  is  a  serious  misfortune.  The  rapidity 
and  skill  with  which  they  guide  sledges, 
gliding  over  ground  in  summer  wholly  im- 
passable, and  regardless  alike  of  the  rivers,  I 
chasms,  and  rocks,  whose  dangers  lie  concealed 
by  the  snow,  are  scarcely  conceivable  by  the 
mind  of  a  southern  tourist. 

At  Bergen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is 
reversed.  The  population  is  supported  by 
fisheries ;  and  it  is  essential  to  their  existence, 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  all  other  supplies,  that 
the  bays  and  creeks  should  be  open.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  scarcely  ever  shut  up  by  the 
frost.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  in  the  depth  of 
winter  that  the  coast  is  most  frequented  by 
shoals  of  herrings,  skates,  and  cod :  and  thou- 
sands of  both  sexes  are  occupied  every  day 
in  salting  fish,  which  could  not  be  properly 
cured  if  the  cold  were  so  intense  that  they  were 
frozen  as  soon  as  caught.  In  that  case  some 
might,  indeed,  be  preserved,  as  in  Russia;  but 
those  to  which  salt  is  essential  would  neces- 
sarily be  destroyed.    One  of  the  species   most 
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abundant  (but  that  is  in  the  suramer,)  is  the 
stock-fish,  of  which  prodigious  quantities  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  to  furnish  food  for  the  crews 
of  trading  vessels. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  strange  accounts  of 
tlie  sea-serpent;  and,  since  this  is  the  cradle  of 
such  stories,  you  may  probably  expect  from  me 
some  notice  of  the  animal ;  so,  you  shall  have 
the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally believed  in  Norway  that  there  is  a  species 
of  serpent,  superior  in  size  to  any  known  on 
land,  inhabiting  the  northern  sea  off  this 
coast.  The  natives  think  that  it  frequents  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  account  for 
its  being  so  seldom  seen.  The  size  is  variously 
estimated,  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  The  head 
is  represented  as  long,  and  the  two  fins,  or 
arms,  (for  I  know  not  what  term  to  apply  to 
such  anomalous  limbs,)  as  enormously  power- 
fill.  These,  with  the  tail,  are  its  only  iveapons. 
The  back  is  said  to  be  scaly.  Many  super- 
stitions regarding  it,  not  worth  repeating,  are 
indulged  by  the  ignorant.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  serpent  is  called  the  "  Kraken ;" 
and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  an 
animal,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scription and  measuring  upwards  of  fifty  feet, 
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was  seen  some  few  years  since  in  the  Folden- 
fiord* 

•  Referring  to  the  History  of  Norway,  written  by  Eric 
Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  who  flourished  in  the  last 
century,  tlie  writer  finds  the  following  mention  of  the 
Kraken,  (Part  II.  chap.  viii.  sect.  8.)  which  is  here  inserted 
as  heing  the  least  incredible  part  of  a  heap  of  &blea  r& 
corded  by  the  learned  prelate. 

"  One  of  the  north  traders,  who  says  he  has  been  near 
enough  to  some  of  these  sea-snakes  alive  to  feel  their 
smooth  skin,  informs  me,  that  sometimes  they  will  raise  up 
their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a  man  out  of  a  boat,  without 
hurting  the  rest :  but  I  will  not  affirm  this  for  a  truth,  be- 
cause it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  fish  of  prey. 

"It  is  said  that  they  sometimes  fling  themselves  in  a 
wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that  the  men  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  This  snake,  I  observed  before,  generally  ap- 
pears on  the  water  in  folds  or  coils ;  and  the  fishermeni 
from  a  known  custom  in  that  case,  never  row  towards 
the  openingM,  or  those  places  where  the  body  is  not  seen 
but  concealed  under  water ;  if  they  did,  the  snake  would 
raise  itself  up  and  overset  the  boat.  On  the  contrary,  tliey 
row  full  against  the  highest  part  that  is  visible,  which 
makes  the  snake  immediately  dive ;  and  thus  they  are  re- 
leased from  their  fears.  This  is  their  method  when  they 
cannot  avoid  them :  but  when  they  see  one  of  these  crea* 
tures  at  a  distance,  they  row  away  with  all  their  might 
towards  the  shore,  or  into  a  creek  where  it  cannot  follow 

"When  they  are  far  from  land  it  would  he  in  vtun  to 
attempt  to  row  away  lirotn  them ;  for  these  creatures  shoot 
through   the   water  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  seeking 
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The  climate  oti  this  side  is  said  to  he  not  so 
healthy  as  on  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Phy- 
siologists attribute  many  of  the  diseases  pre- 
valent here  to  the  mists,  which  rise  from  the 

i  sea,  and,  being  unable  to  attain  an  elevation 
sufficiently    great   to    pass    the    Fillefjeld,    re- 

i  ;inain  on  the  coast,  keeping  the  atmosphere  con- 
stantly damp  and  insalubrious.  Scorbutic  and 
leprous  affections,  (particularly  the  elephantiasis, 
which    is  common   in  India,)  used  to  prevail 

'At  Bergen  ;  and  still  continue,  though  in  a  less 
:degree,  to  afHict  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
recourse  to  some  simple  herbs  said  to  possess 
■sanative  properties.  The  small-pox  is  httle 
known ;  though  occasionally  it  visits  the  town 
AS  an  epidemic,  and  carries  off"  numbers.  It 
then  departs,  and  will  not  be  seen  again  per- 
liaps  for  years. 

As  there  are  no  public  conveyances,  I  was 
obliged  at  Bergen  to  purchase  a  vehicle  called 
B  cariole.  It  is  a  species  of  gig  peculiar  to  the 
country,  just  large  enough  to  hold  one  man, 
[  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape.     The  value  is 


BDnatanlly  the  coldest  places.     In  this  case  they  put  the 

'ftrmer  method  in   execution,  or  lie   upon   their  oars,  and 

ron  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  at  them.     If  it  be  but 

scuttle,  or  any  light   thing,   so   they  be  touched,  they 

ly  plunge  into  the  water,  or  take  another  courGe." 
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trifling,  and  the  accommodation  considerable. 
To  an  invalid,  the  exercise  of  a  ride  in  one  of 
these  carioles,  which  have  no  springs,  is  an 
advantage  tiiat  may  be  calcidated  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  comfort. 

Here,  as  in  Sweden,  it  is  necessary  to  send  an 
avant-courier.  called  a  forebiid,  to  order  relays 
of  horses  at  ever}'  post  station.  When  he 
reaches  the  first,  he  delivers  one  billet  with 
the  number  of  horses  required,  and  the  hour 
specified,  and  gives  the  rest  to  another  man  to 
carry  on  to  the  next  station.  The  farmer, 
whose  turn  it  is  to  supply  horses,  is  sent  for; 
and  his  boy  is  immediately  dispatched  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  sometimes  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  English  miles,  to  bring  the 
animals,  wliich  have  been  grazing  on  the 
mountains.  Notwithstanding  all  this  labor, 
the  expense  is  covered  by  three  halfpence  a 
horse  per  mile ;  and  the  forebud  is  paid  for  as 
one  horse.  The  great  inconvenience  of  this 
system  is,  that  unless  he  be  sent  off  at  least  a 
day  beforehand,  the  traveller  is  sure  to  over- 
take him,  and  will  then  have  to  wait  two,  three, 
or  even  four  hours  at  each  station. 

The  courier  having  been  dispatched,  I  left 
Bergen  at  five  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  the 
2nd  instant,  with  the  two  interesting  iriends 
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wiio  were  my  companions  over  tlie  pass  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjeld,  for  the  chief  village  of  a 
district  called  Waaswangen,  or  Vossevaiigen, 
fifty-six  miles  on  the  way  to  Christiania.  The 
road  lay  througli  valleys  in  which  all  the 
beauties  of  Norwegian  scenery  are  concentrat- 
ed. Sometimes,  the  mountains  rise  on  either 
side  with  forests  of  birch  and  fir  spread- 
ing over  their  gentle  slopes :  at  others,  they 
aeem  like  perpendicular  walls  of  granite  black- 
ened by  time,  and  terribly  grand  in  their  sterile 
loftiness.  We  crossed  two  fiords  and  a  lake. 
The  fiords  1  have  already  described  as  arms  of 
the  sea  extending  a  great  distance  inland,  and 
flanked  by  mountains  crowned  with  eternal 
snow.  Every  mile  some  cataract  or  waterfall 
offered  a  beautiful  accession  to  the  constantly 
Varying  landscape.  This  is  a  country  of  forests 
and  waterfalls ;  of  mountains  and  fiords.  The 
scenery  is  neither  Swiss  nor  Thihetian.  It  is 
unique.  It  unites  many  beauties  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Himala;  and  if  better  known,  would  be 
a  favorite  resort  of  travellers.  At  present  there 
neither  travellers  nor  inns.  A  bed  of  hay, 
with  a  blanket  off  the  horse's  back,  has  been 
all  we  could  procure  for  many  successive 
nights;  often  we  have  had  to  lament  the  want 
of  so  comfortable  a  litter. 
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As  my  companions  had  no  gig,  they  were 
obliged  to  ride  in  the  cars  of  the  peasants. 
These  consist  merely  of  boards  nailed  on 
shafts,  without  any  more  elevated  seat.  Over 
a  bad  rpad  such  a  conveyance  is  intolerable ; 
and  as  we  all  tried  it  in  turn,  both  sitting  and 
standing,  we  were  sadly  bruised  at  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

After  sixteen  hours  travelling  in  various 
modes,  by  land  and  water,  we  reached  Vosse- 
vangen  at  eleven  at  night.  It  had  rained,  as 
usual,  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  We  were 
without  a  servant,  and  none  of  us  could  speak 
the  language. 

The  churlish  publican  growled  recusantly 
in  answer  to  our  scarcely  intelligible  application 
for  admission ;  nor  could  we  muster  enough 
words  to  make  him  understand  that  he  should 
be  paid  for  turning  out  of  bed.  At  length  I 
contrived  to  get  in,  and  besieged  his  chamber. 
My  wet  coat  and  muffled  mien  bespoke,  better 
than  words,  our  wants ;  and  the  sight  of  a 
gentleman  stimulated  his  cupidity. 

At  length  we  secured  two  beds;  but  every 
thing  we  had,  whether  on  our  bodies  or  in  our 
bags,  was  wet;  and  a  bundle  of  dirty  paper, 
the  miserable  substitute  for  coin,  intended  to 
defray  my  expenses  to  Christiania,  was  nearly 
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destroyed  by  rain  and  the  friction  occasioned 
by  the  jolting  of  my  gig. 

In  the  morning  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
priest,  to  whom  a  gentleman  of  Bergen  had 
fevered  us  with  a  note.  He  talked  German 
badly ;  so  did  my  companions.  He  asked  if 
I  understood  Latin.  I  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  that  1  sliould  be  happy  if  he 
would  converse  in  that  language.  The  reply 
availed  me  nothing ;  for,  turning  quickly 
round  to  another  of  our  party,  he  continued  to 
speak  in  Geniian,  and  expressed  no  inclination 
to  address  me.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  may 
serve  to  show  you  how  little  French  is  un- 
derstood here,  that,  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
languages  each  could  talk,  French  was  the  last 
referred  to;  and  it  proved  to  be,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Orientals  and  our  native 
tongues,  that  in  which  all  of  us  could  most 
fluently  converse.  Mr.  Unger  was  very  obUg- 
iBg,  and  kindly  asked  us  to  sup  with  him  the 
following  Thursday  when  we  expected  to  re- 
turn to  Vossevangen  from  an  excursion  to  the 
Voring-foss,  which,  (except  tliat  at  Gavarnie 
in  the  Pyrenees,)  is  the  largest  waterfall  in  the 
world,  and  the  lion  of  Norway. 

You  will  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of 
the  people  and  the  paucity  of  travellers,  when 
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you  learn  that  we  have  heard  of  but  one  Nor- 
wegian, (Professor  Hungstein  who  measured 
it,)  and  four  Englishmen,  who  have  seen  this 
natural  wonder. 

A  journey  of  ten  miles,  which  my  com- 
panions performed  on  iiorseback  and  I  in  my 
gig,  over  a  road  probably  never  before  vi- 
sited by  so  civilized  a  conveyance,  brought 
us  to  Valsendeii,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Graven,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  on  the  side  of  l| 
a  lake  which  we  crossed  to  its  opposite  bank, 
about  a  mile  distant.  Here  we  procured  two 
horses  and  a  guide  to  escort  us  ten  miles  over 
a  fjeld :  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
made  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  peasants,  who 
had  never  seen  foreigners  before,  and  could 
not  conceive  for  what  purpose,  (sinister  no 
doubt,)  we  had  intruded  on  their  mountain 
privacy. 

It  rained  of  course ;  and  our  journey  over 
the  fjeld,  through  bye-patlis  thickly  set  with 
brushwood,  was  painfully  laborious.  Towards 
evening  we  reached  the  village  of  Ulvig,  si- 
tuated on  the  Soe  fiord,  and  engaged  a  boat  to 
carry  us  to  a  single  hut  on  another  branch  of 
the  bay,  called  Kidfiord,  about  ten  miles  off. 
Here,  in  a  miserable  hovel,  on  some  dirty 
straw,  and  among  the  most  wicked  and  uncivil 
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people  we  have  encountered,  tlie  night  was 
passed  rather  in  expectation  of  morning  than 
in  sleep.  We  rose  at  foiu-,  and  with  great 
difficulty  procured  some  husky  rye  cakes  from 
the  peasants,  who  had  refused  us  any  the  night 
before. 

From  Eidfiord,  five  and  a  half  Norwegian,  or 
thirty-eight  English,  mites  from  Vossevangen, 
the  Voring  is  ten  miles  distant ;  but  ten  miles 
over  mountain-pat  lis  occupy  no  little  time. 
The  Joss  is  situated  at  the  extreme  point  of  a 
valley  which  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it 
completes  a  second  semi-circle  in  the  form  of 
an  S.  The  river  falls  perpendicularly,  without 
a  single  contact  with  the  rock,  nine  hundred 
feet  into  a  valley  scarcely  broader  than  itself. 
The  effect  is  very  grand.  The  body  of  water 
is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  tlie  Handek  in 
Switzerland.  Before  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  it  has  acquired  such  velocity  from 
its  course  down  a  gently  sloping  plane  that  it 
is  prcgected  several  feet  in  advance,  and  forms 
a  succession  of  folds,  like  flakes  of  snow,  of  an 
enormous  size  and  convex  figure.  These  seem 
for  a  moment  to  pause  in  mid-air,  as  if  sup- 
ported by  their  own  buoyancy  ;  then,  gradually 
sinking,  they  lose  their  pecuUar  character,  and, 
joining  in  the  rush  of  water,  dash  themselves 
into  the  abyss. 
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We  stood  for  some  minutes  contemplating 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  terror  this 
savage  spectacle.  In  the  gulf  below  was  the 
blackness  of  darkness:  a  glimmering  of  light 
reflected  through  the  sinuous  valley  just  made 
the  "darkness  visible,"  and  discovered  *'  shades" 
in  which  the  ruins  of  some  stony  buttresses  of 
the  world  lie  mingled  together  in  mighty  frag- 
ments and  in  strange  confusion.  All  is  naked 
and  abrupt.  The  common  terms  of  language 
are  lost  in  the  description  of  a  spot  probably 
unrivalled  in  point  of  savage  wildness  and 
fearful  sublimity.  The  surrounding  country 
consorts  with  the  impression  tliis  scene  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire.  All  nature  stands  aghast. 
The  very  mountains  seem  petrified  by  the 
sight.  Their  bare  surfaces  of  gneiss  are  un- 
varied by  a  single  tree  or  moss ;  and  animals 
fly  from  a  wild  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
terrify  the  vegetable  creation. 

The  fruit  that  grows  nearest  to  this  stupen- 
dous fall  is  the  cloudberry,  or  rubns  ckamce- 
moi'us.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  strawberry, 
of  a  luscious  taste  and  yellow  color.  We 
ate  a  large  quantity  of  this  novel  and  whole- 
some fruit,  found  in  these  regions  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Hmits  of  perpetual 
lafion. 


in   great 
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Turning  from  this  interesting  scene  we  re- 
sumed our  journey.  Part  of  the  route  to  be 
re-traversed  lay  along  the  precipitous  sides  of 
mountains  impending  a  fearful  abyss,  where 
there  was  never  suiEcient  room  to  place  the 
foot  with  firmness,  and  often  scarcely  enough 
to  hold  the  toes  or  heel.  The  mountaineers 
had  fixed  a  line  of  poles  along  the  slippery 
ride  of  the  rock ;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  these,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed.  It  was 
four  in  the  afternoon  when  we  returned  to 
Eidfiord.  The  accommodation  the  preceding 
night  had  been  so  wretched,  the  people  were 
so  uncivil,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food 
was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  a  strong 
contrary  wind,  we  resolved  to  cross  the  fiord 
the  same  evening  on  the  way  back  to  Ulvig, 
which  our  maps  described  as  the  residence 
of  a  priest. 

The  weather  for  four-and -twenty  hours  had 
been  boisterous,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  that 
forms  the  Soefiord  was  in  a  state  of  considera- 
ble agitation.  Our  frail  bark,  though  manned 
by  three  men,  was  little  calculated  to  encounter 
a  gale  of  wind,  for  it  was  a  boat  without  a  deck, 
and  the  least  uneven  motion  of  the  oars  caused 
the  gunwale  to  dip  under  water.  After  an 
hour  and  a  half,  liowever,  we  turned  a  sharp 
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angle,  passing  into  another  more  tranquil  branch 
of  the  fiord  ;  where  pursuing  our  course  for  a 
similar  period,  we  reached  Ulvig  at  nine  in  the 
evening. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  proved  partially 
fine,  and  the  close  of  the  excursion  most  agree- 
able. The  scenery  aifords  a  constant  feast,  ■ 
It  is  only  too  rich ;  for  the  enjoyment  al- 
most fatigues.  At  this  season  the  peasants 
are  making  hay ;  and  their  cheerful  faces  and 
singular  costumes  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
every  landscape.  In  a  country  where  so  much 
rain  falls,  the  hay  could  never  dry,  if  it  were 
left  on  the  ground,  as  in  England.  It  is, 
therefore,  lumg  over  frames  of  wood,  like 
clothes  on  lines,  one  under  another.  Thus  the 
top  layer  protects  the  rest,  wliich  are  all  saved 
at  the  expense  of  one. 

At  Ulvig  we  were  kindly  received  by  the 
priest,  a  bustling  little  man,  who  seemed  to 
love  his  pipe  and  his  bottle.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the 
conversation.  He  understood  a  little  of  four 
languages,  but  the  least  possible  degree  of  any 
except  Norse.  My  companions  spoke  Ger- 
man ;  I  Latin.  The  priest,  whose  name  is 
Rutting,  tried  each  in  turn.  The  salutation 
of  "  Good   morning"  at  nine  at  night,   had 
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fathomed  the  depth  of  his  EngHsh.  Now  and 
then  a  German  word  was  dropped ;  and  a  sen- 
tence commenced  in  Latin  was  sure  to  end  in 
Norse.  The  scene  was  ridiculous  to  a  de- 
gree ;  and  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he  strangely 
perverted  the  meaning  of  a  common  Latin 
word  that  admitted  of  no  easy  explanation, 
overcame  us  all.  The  poor  man  was  pained ; 
80  were  we.  The  evening,  however,  passed 
pleasantly  away ;  and  a  present  of  a  few 
dollars,  as  we  bade  him  good  night,  nominally 
for  the  poor  but  virtually  for  the  priest,  sealed 
our  pardon.  The  good  lady  of  the  house 
waited  on  us  at  supper  ;  and  in  the  morning  we 
were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  her  daughter, 
who  brought  us  each  a  cup  of  coffee  before  we 
left  our  rooms :  an  attention  which,  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  national  character,  the  Nor- 
wegian women  can  pay  to  a  stranger  with  per- 
fect delicacy,  arising  from  the  absence  of  all 
consciousness  of  impropriety. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Riitting,  we  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
already  suggested  by  the  map,  that  we  had 
.  been  traversing  the  surface  of  the  very  fiord 
on  which  Ullensvang  stands;  and  that  the 
hut  we  had  just  left  was  within  five  Nor- 
wegian miles  of  the  parsonage-house  where 
we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained  on  our 
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descent  from  the  Hardanger  fjeld.  While 
there,  we  had  made  particular  inquiry  for  the 
Voring-foss.  .  Accurate  information  on  that 
occasion  would  have  saved  us  the  present  jour- 
ney of  two  hundred  miles:  but,  in  the  absence 
of  the  provost,  no  one  was  able  to  state  either 
the  distance  or  direction  of  the  waterfall, 
which,  though  within  sixty  miles,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Ullens- 
vang.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  Norse  know  nothing  of  the 
topography  of  their  country.  A  postmaster, 
two  days  since,  told  us  that  the  next  post-  ! 
station  to  his  own  was  seven  miles  distant ;  it 
proved  to  be  twenty -one  :  and  even  Mr.  linger, 
the  kind  and  intelligent  priest  of  Vossevangen, 
had  misdirected  us  to  ihejbss. 

Returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  parish  of 
this  amiable  man,  we  fulfilled  our  engagement 
of  supping  with  him.  He  was  once  in  the 
army,  and  lias  consequently  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  more  popular  manners  than 
the  generaUty  of  his  Lutheran  brethren.  He 
interested  himself  greatly  in  the  account  of 
our  pass  over  the  Hardanger;  and  was  asto- 
nislied  to  hear  that  we  actually  came  from 
the  opposite  side,  since  no  intercourse  is  main- 
tained between  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
and  western  districts. 
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On  Friday,  the  6th  instant,  my  two  pleas- 
ing companions  returned  to  Bergen  to  take  ship 
for  England.  How  much  tlieir  intelligence, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  patience  in  the  en- 
durance of  no  common  hardships,  have  tended 
to  increase  the  pleasure  and  diminish  the  pains 
of  our  journey,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate; but  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  not 
discovered  that  quality  essential  to  a  delight- 
ful travelling  companion  in  which  either  of 
them  is  deficient.  Parting  from  my  friends 
with  much  regret,  I  proceeded  hi  solitude  to- 
wards Christiania. 

Unable  to  talk  the  language,  and  in  an  un- 
known country  of  which  no  guide-book  was 
procurable,  I  had  some  difficulties  to  encounter. 
On  these,  however,  the  unusual  excitement 
woiJd  not  suffer  my  mind  to  dwell.  For  eight- 
and-twenty  miles,  during  which  the  horse  was 
changed  three  times,  the  road  lay  through  val- 
leys indescribably  beautiful.  Some  waterfalls, 
especially  one  near  a  village  called  Staleim, 
riveted  my  attention  for  many  minutes.  The 
height  of  it  is  about  two  thousand  feet ;  but  it 
is  not  quite  perpendicular ;  otherwise,  it  would 
surpass  the  Voring-foss.*     An  equal  number  of 

The  author  had  not  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
height  of  thiH  cascade,  (which  is  not  a  perfect  waterfall,^ 
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stupendous  waterfalls  probably  exists  nowhere 
in  a  similar  space.  The  district  is  appropri- 
ately named  from  the  multitude,  variety,  and 
beauty  of  these,  the  country  of  Josses,  or  Vosse- 
vajigen. 

From  Gudvangen  a  boat  carried  me  over  the 
Teroen  fiord.  The  distance  is  twenty-eight 
miles;  the  time  occupied  was  about  eleven 
hours,  the  wind  being  contrary.  It  rained 
hard  ;  nor  could  I  solace  myself  by  interchang- 
ing with  the  sailors  observations  about  the 
weather :  yet  the  day  passed  rapidly  away. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  cannot  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  fiord  runs  up  from  the  North- 
ern ocean,  for  two  hundred  miles,  through  val- 
leys flanked  by  mountains  varying  in  height, 
inclination,  and  fertility.  Here  a  chain  of 
hills,  and  there  a  grand  solitary  peak,  loses 
its  summit  in  the  clouds,  or  exhibits  above  them 
an  unsullied  crown  of  snow.  Hundreds  of 
cascades  fall  into  the  clear  waters  of  the  fiord.  ; 

eitlier  geometrically,  or  by  means  of  a  stop-watch-  He  caP 
culated  it  by  the  altitude  of  die  mountain,  which,  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  must  be  ut  Itast  four  thousand 
feet.  Tlie  fois  seemed  to  commence  in  tlie  upper  half  of 
the  mountain's  side ;  a  fact  which  an  eye,  accustomed  to 
measure  distances  in  hilly  countries,  can  decide  with  gome 
degree  of  certainty. 
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Neither  men  nor  domestic  animals  are  to  be 
seen  for  miles  together.  All  is  wild  as  beauti- 
ful, and  beautiful  as  sublime. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  a 
northern  traveller  more  than  the  singular 
transparency  of  the  waters ;  and  the  farther 
he  penetrates  into  Arctic  regions,  the  more 
forcibly  is  his  attention  riveted  to  this  fact. 
At  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  is  exposed  to  view.  Beds  composed 
entirely  of  shells,  sand  lightly  sprinkled  with 
them,  and  submarine  forests  present  through 
the  clear  medium  new  wonders  to  the  un- 
accustomed eye.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Capel  de 
Brooke,  and  fully  confirmed  by  my  observa- 
tions in  Norway,  that  sometimes  in  the  fiords 
of  Nordland  the  sea  is  transparent  to  a  depth 
of  four  or  five  hundred  feet ;  and  that,  when  a 
boat  passes  over  subaqueous  mountains,  whose 
summits  rise  above  that  line  but  whose  bases 
are  fixed  in  an  unfathomable  abyss,  the  visual 
illusion  is  so  perfect,  that  one  who  has  gradual- 
ly in  tranquil  progress  over  the  surface  ascend- 
ed wonderingly  the  rugged  steep,  shrinks  back 
with  horror  as  he  crosses  the  vertex,  under  an 
impression  that  he  is  falling  headlong  down  the 
precipice.     The  transparency  of  tropical  waters 
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generally,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  the  sea  in  these  northern 
latitudes  :  though  an  exception  may  be  made  in 
favor  of  some  parts  of  the  China  seas  and  a  few 
isolated  spots  in  the  Atlantic.  Every  one  who 
has  passed  over  the  bank  known  to  sailors  as  the 
Saya  de  Maiha,  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, must  remember  with  pleasure  the  world 
of  shells  and  coral  which  the  translucid  water 
exposes  to  view  at  a  depth  of  thirty  or  five-and- 
thirty  fathoms. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  boat- 
men hailed  Leirdalsoeren,  and  as  my  journey 
was  to  be  continued  early  that  same  morning,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  off  the  forebud  before 
retiring  to  bed.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  With  a  stock  of  scarcely  twenty 
words  at  command,  I  contrived  to  have  the 
man  dispatched  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  started  myself  at  six. 

The  road  was  very  mountainous.  The  first 
twenty -one  miles,  nmning  along  a  fearful 
precipice,  occupied  five  hours  ;  and  the  next  no 
less  than  seven.  This  second  part  was  over  a 
mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Fille-fjeld. 
The  acclivity  is  so  steep,  that,  were  it  not 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  climb  so  precipitous 
an  ascent,  one  would  be  inclined,  under  the 
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piidance  of  tiie  eye,  to  say  tliat  the  road 
forms  with  the  liorizoii  an  angle  of  45".  In 
ascent,  trees  are  left  below.  The  firs 
nd  birch  gradually  dwindle  away,  become 
thinner  and  more  stunted,  then  vanish  alto- 
[ether.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  covered  at 
his  altitude  with  patches  of  snow.  Rein- 
*eT  moss,  (of  which  I  hope  to  convey  a  spe- 
men  to  England,)  wild  strawberries,  and 
loudberries,  from  their  position  justly  so  called, 
here  in  abundance.  This  mountain  is 
f  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Bergen  and 
Christiania,  or  Aggerhuus.  On  the  western 
ide  of  it,  the  dress  of  the  women  is  peculiar. 
They  wear  a  cloth  jacket  like  a  sailor's,  closely 
fitted  to  the  figure  and  buttoned  in  front.  To 
this  masculine  vest  is  appended  a  petticoat  of 
Wanketing.  The  hair  is  either  tied  in  queues, 
r  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  which  has  two 
Bomers  projecting  .at  the  sides,  and  floating  on 
he  air  behind. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Fillefjeld,  the 
llrftiest  peak  of  the  Norwegian  mountains  rears 
venerable  head.  It  has  only  lately  been 
Biscovered  by  men  of  science  and  submitted 
trigonometrical  observation,  from  which 
it  appears  to  be  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  in 
lieight.   The  vast  chain  comprehending  this  and 
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the  Fillefjeld  is  known  under  various  names: 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  Lapland*  Alps.  Its 
natural  history,  in  every  department  of  that 
science,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This  is  the 
grand  depot  of  Norwegian  minerals,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  no  other  quarter  of  the 
world.  Here,  too,  is  nature's  nursery  for 
flowers  that  capriciously  wither  and  die  in  a 
more  temperate  clime.  Like  a  fond  child, 
they  reject  a  foster  nurse  and,  clinging  to  their 
graceless  parent,  decorate  her  with  their  charms  j 

"  For  the  loud  torrent,  and  tiie  wliirl wind's  roar. 
But  bind  them  to  their  native  mountains  more." 

It  is  not  only  in  mineralogy  and  botany 
that  this  tract  of  country  offers  specimens  trf 
remarkable  interest.  Its  entomology  is  equally 
striking.  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted 
with  that  singular  animal,  the  lemming.  A 
traveller  over  these  fjelds  is  yet  more  forcibly 
struck  with  the  labors  of  the  ant,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  black  ant  of  Hindoostan, 
and  twice  as  large  as  tliat  of  our  own  country. 
The  moles  these  insects  raise  stand  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  height ;  and  the  broad  straight 
road  to  them,  from  which  numerous  little  bye- 
paths  diverge  in  every  direction,  is  far  largCT 
in  proportion  than  those  that  lead  for  several ' 

*  Tlie  auUior  suspects  this  appellation 
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miles,  through  planted  avenues,  to  some  of  tlie 
towns  of  Germany.  If  one  of  these  little  cities 
be  disturbed,  the  alarm  and  distress  occasioned 
bring  into  exhibition  all  the  order,  diligencei 
and  united  interests  of  the  sable  population. 
Every  diminutive  atom  of  wood  and  earth  is 
replaced  with  architectural  accuracy ;  and  the 
insufficiency  of  individual  strength  is  compen- 
sated by  uniformity  of  design,  concentrating 
in  one  point  the  efforts  of  thousands. 
I  Such  a  scene  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal  to 
'  memory  the  anecdote  related  of  Timour  Shah  ; 
who,  as  he  sat  for  some  hours,  during  the  heat 
of  a  summer's  day,  in  a  hut  on  the  confines  of 
the  Indian  empire  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
vade, amused  himself  by  observing  an  ant  that 
strove  to  carry  up  the  wall  a  grain  of  com. 
The  indefatigable  labourer  fell  sixty-nine  times, 
but  succeeded  the  seventieth.  Timour's  perse- 
verance was  stimulated ;  and  in  after  life  he  used 
to  say  that  to  that  ant  he  owed  his  conquests. 

"  What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring  1" 

But  to  return.  The  moimtaineers  of  Nor- 
way say  that  by  boiling  great  quantities  of 
ants  they  obtain  formic  acid,  or  a  species  of 
nnegar  that  serves  for  culinary  and  medical 
purposes. 

n2 
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Ermines  abound  in  this  country ;  but  they 
frequent  chiefly  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun« 
tains,  with  the  valleys.  In  villages  they  may 
be  seen  running  about  the  bams  and  other 
outhouses,  as  numerous  as  squirrels  on  the, 
thatched  roofs  in  India.  The  color  of  their  fut 
inclines  to  dusky  red,  which  in  winter  is  ex- 
changed for  a  coat  of  virgin  white;  while 
the  tail  retains  its  tip  of  black.  Two  or  three 
skins  may  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  town,  where  tlie  demand 
necessarily  increases  the  price. 

I  overtook  the  forebud  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fillefjeld,  and  should  have  been  delayed  but 
the  peasant  who  conducted  me  over  that  moun- 
tain (for  one  always  accompanies  the  horse,)  was 
prevailed  on,  for  a  small  additional  payment,  to 
go  anotlier  stage  of  ten  miles.  The  road  runs 
through  a  lovely  valley  bordering  the  Mios 
lake,*  to  a  village  called  Thune,  in  the  parish 

*  In  some  parts  the  road  is  very  dangerous.  Hie  foUoV' 
ing  account  of  what  it  was  in  the  last  century  is  extracted 
from  the  learned  Bishop  Pontoppidan'a  History  of  Norway- 
Part  1.  chap.  ii.  sec.  vi. 

"  The  most  dangerous,  though  not  the  most  difficult,  road 
I  have  met  with  in  my  several  journeys  in  Norway,  is  that 
betwixt  Skogstadt  and  Vang  in  Volders ;  along  the  fresh- 
water lake  called  Little  Mios,  Ttie  road  on  the  side  of  the 
sleep  and  high  mountain   is  in  somi;  places  as 
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of  Vang.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  on 
the  road  side.  No  inn  was  at  hand,  and  the 
custom  of  the  country  sanctioned  the  liberty ; 
so  I  wrote  a  few  Latin  lines  to  the  Lutheran 
priest,  saying  that  it  was  my  intention  to  pass 
the  sabbath  in  \'^ang,  and  begging  permission 
to  occupy  a  room  in  his  house.  His  name  is 
Munster.  He  talks  French,  and  is  above  the 
common  standard  of  sacerdotal  intellect  in 
Norway. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  the  8th  instant, 
he  was  obliged  to  visit  one  of  his  distant  hamlets. 
Of  these  he  has  two  in  addition  to  his  chief 
village.  I  was  left  alone  with  his  wife  and 
her  sister.  Breakfast  was  sent  into  my  room 
it  eight  o'clock.  At  ten  I  was  summoned 
to  a   solitary  dejeune    a    la    fourchette;    and, 


ccnfined  as  the  narrowest  fuith,  and  if  two  travellers  meeting 
in  the  night  do  not  see  eacli  other  soon  enough  to  stop 
■  here  the  road  will  suffer  them  to  pass,  and  chance  to  meet 
in  the  narrowest  parts,  it  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  others 
obMi)  I  have  asked,  that  they  must  stop  short,  without  being 
able  to  pass  by  one  another,  or  to  find  a  turning  for  their 
horses,  or  even  to  alight.  The  only  resource  I  can  imagine 
in  ihi*  difficulty  is,  that  one  of  tlietn  must  endeavour  to  cling 
to  some  corner  of  this  steep  mountain,  or  be  drawn  up  by  a 
rope,  if  help  be  at  hand ;  and  then,  to  throw  his  horse  down 
hoidlong  into  the  lake,  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  other 
tniTcllcr  to  pass." 
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at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  join  the  family  at 
dinner.  The  meal  consisted  of  fish,  and  straw- 
berries  with  cream,  which,  as  well  as  the  milk,  is 
very  luscious.  As  the  ladies  spoke  only  Norse, 
we  had  little  intercourse.  What  was  neces- 
sary was  conducted  in  few  words,  the  de- 
ficiency being  supplied  by  signs.  We  looked 
unutterable  things ! 

The  priest  returned  in  the  evening,  and  we 
had  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  nature 
of  the  body  with  which  the  Saviour  rose  fixmi 
the  dead.  He  maintained  that  it  was  changed; 
that  it  was  a  spiritual  body.  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  his  authority  firom 
Scripture.  He  answered  that,  before  his  resur- 
rection, the  Saviour's  body  was  incapable  of  sin- 
ful pollution  not  on  account  of  its  own  perfec- 
tion, but  because  of  itsmiion  with  the  God- 
head :  that,  after  that  event,  the  body  itself  was 
spiritualized,  and  incapable,  from  its  own  nature^ 
of  sin.  In  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  my 
query,  he  observed,  that  the  point  is  left  un- 
decided by  the  Bible,  and  therefore  we  are 
at  liberty  to  form  our  own  opinion.  In  htit, 
the  Lutheran  church  has  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  God's  word !  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  our  discussion.  The  arguments 
for   and    against    his    position  will  probaUy 
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Strike  your  mind.  His  opinion  was  founded 
chiefly  on  "  the  decision  of  the  church." 

When  we  parted  in  the  evening,  I  put  into 
his  hand  a  small  sum,  with  a  note  requesting 
him  to  accept  it,  either  on  his  own  account 
or  that  of  the  poor,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  kind  hospitality.  I  almost  feared  he 
might  be  hurt,  for  he  is  superior  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Norwegian  priesthood.  Yet 
hospitaUty,  manifested  to  an  uninvited  guest, 
demands  a  return ;  and  on  three  similar  occa- 
sions money  had  been  accepted.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  servant  brought  me  a  note,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  :^"  Monsieur,  Je  sais 
que  vous  ne  connaissez  point  les  mceurs  des 
Norv^giens.  lis  font  I'hospitalit^  sans  recom- 
pense. Permettez  done,  que  je  vous  remette 
TOtre  argent,  priant  vous  de  croire,  qu'il  m'a 
fait  grand  plaisir,  de  vous  pouvoir  rendre  im 
petit  service.  Souvenez  vous  de  moi,  quand 
vous  pensez  k  Norv^ge.  H.  G.  Munster." 
There  is  something  manly  and  kind  in  the 
note:  but,  on  the  point  referred  to,  perhaps 
be  mistakes  the  "  mceurs  des  Norv^giens." 
Yet  others  might  have  been  as  liberal,  could 
tbey  have  afforded  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  my  visit ; 
though  I  could  not  but  experience  the  regret 
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which  every  recurring  Sabbatli  induces,  that 
the  privilege  of  that  Christian  ordinance  is 
not  more  fully  appreciated  by  our  Lutheran 
brethren  in  this  country. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  resuming  my 
journey,  I  drove  sixty  miles  in  my  Uttle  gig 
to  a  village  called  Tomlevolden,  wliere  there 
is  a  tolerably  comfortable  farm-house  for  the 
reception  of  travellers.  The  scenery  is  less 
wild  and  grand  than  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Fille  fjeld.  I  was  conscious  of  having 
quitted  that  peculiarly  beautiful  tract  of  coun- 
try which  the  Norwegians,  perhaps  not  un- 
justly, regard  as  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
world.  On  tliis  side,  the  valleys  are  more  like 
those  of  Switzerland  ;  the  forests  like  those  of 
Sweden.  The  mountains  are  less  in  height; 
the  waterfalls  less  numerous. 

The  following  day  I  accomplished  the  same  \ 
distance  to  Vang.  Forty  miles  of  the  road 
lay  along  the  banks  of  a  lake  called  Reinfior- 
den.  In  one  of  the  stages  a  girl  of  fourteen 
accompanied  me  to  bring  back  the  horse.  She 
sat  behind  the  cariole  with  great  complacency, 
and  we  enjoyed  as  much  conversation  as  our 
knowledge  of  each  other's  language  would 
admit.  '  A  boy  or  ipan  usually  attends 
horse,  and  is  frequently  a  troublesome 
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hour.  He  is  generally  the  proprietor  of  the 
animal,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  beast  occa- 
sionally leads  to  quarrels  with  the  driver.  On 
one  occasion,  the  man  who  was  with  me  seized 
the  reins ;  and,  though  the  horse  was  trotting 
gently,  insisted  on  my  going  slower.  He  re- 
peated the  act,  and  at  last  stopped  the  gig. 
I  was  obliged  to  proceed;  and,  after  remon- 
strating in  vain,  had  no  alternative  but  to  try 
my  physical  force  against  his.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  nial -treatment  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  Norway.  The  people  are  very 
dvM;  and  a  traveller  meets  with  little  besides 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

At  Vang  there  is  only  one  dirty  hovel  and 
iJie  parsonage.  A  Latin  line,  addressed  to  the 
priest,  secured  a  welcome  to  his  house.  He 
Ji  elderly  man,  named  Steinson,  kind. 
Courteous,  and  sensible.  He  speaks  a  little 
English,  a  little  French,  and  a  httle  Latin. 
Our  conversation  exiiibited  a  curious  medley 
of  the  three.  There  was  a  freedom  and  ur- 
banity in  the  manner  of  this  old  gentleman 
diat  could  not  fail  to  please.  I  left  him  yes- 
terday morning  with  a  donation  for  his  poor, 
whicli,  being  less  scrupulous  than  the  priest 
of  the  village  of  the  same  name  in  the  west,  he 
accepted  thankfully ;  then  resuming  my  jour- 
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ney  at  eight  o'clock,  I  reached  Christiania  again, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  days,  at  four  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  a  former  letter  I  attempted  to  introduce 
this  capital  to  your  acquaintance.  I  was  then 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  could  only 
judge  of  what  presented  itself  immediately  to 
the  sense  of  vision.  I  have  now  wandered 
through  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic, 
as  well  as  most  untravelled,  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  visiting  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
dwelling  in  the  huts  of  the  unsophisticated 
poor;  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  leave  a 
spot  so  endeared  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  offices  of  friendly  hospitality  without  a 
few  words  on  the  national  character  of  its 
government  and  institutions. 

Norway  was  subject  to  Denmark  till  the 
year  1812,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  it  was 
ceded  to  Sweden,  as  the  reward  of  her  union 
with  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  The  Danes, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  were  made  to 
suffer  for  what  was  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  fault.  Previously  ill-treated,  and  de- 
spoiled by  England  of  tlieir  naval  power,  they 
were  on  this  occasion  jilundered  of  the  better 
half  of  their  land  possessions.  Nor  was  the 
arrangement  less  ungrateful  to  the  partie 
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tracted  for.  The  Norwegians  loved  Denmark 
and  hated  Sweden.  They  would  rather  have 
died  than  lose  their  polidcal  liberty,  which 
they  considered  compromised;  and  they  were 
prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  life- 
blood  the  fulBlment  of  a.  contract  between 
foreign  powers,  by  whicli  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  were  made  over,  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
from  one  sovereign  to  another :  but  England's 
honor  (or  dishonor)  was  involved ;  and  con- 
cession  or  a  blockading  squadron  with  starva- 
tion was  the  alternative. 

Though  the  circumstances  were  painful,  yet 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  political  amal- 
gamation of  two  countries  geographically  united, 
separated  from  all  others,  too  thinly  peopled 
to  possess  individual  security,  and  thus,  from 
a  combination  of  these  causes,  necessarily 
possessing  similar  interests,  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  both.  Sweden  supplies  Norway  with 
com  and  sundry  manufactures.  Norway  yields 
to  Sweden  a  race  of  men,  sailors  from  the 
cradle,  with  a  line  of  coast  which  places  her  in 
a  condition  to  defend  herself  against  Russia, 
without  incurring  the  dread  of  a  simultaneous 
invasion  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  Perhaps, 
too,  that  peculiar  description  of  soldiers,  who 
Bght  on  skates,  or  snow-shoes,  and  who  can  run 
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with  rapidity  and  facility  on  ground  over  which  . 
a   pedestrian    would    painfully    toil    with    tar- 
diness and  fatigue,  is  not  the  least  important 
acquisition  Sweden  has  gained  with  the  ceded 
territorj'.* 

Conscious  of  these  mutual  benefits  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  Ber- 
iiadotte  has  wisely  permitted  Norway  to  retain 
the  ancient  form  of  government  that  her 
people  marked  out    for    themselves ;     impos- 

■  As  so  cursory  a  mention  is  made  of  this  remarkable 
body  of  men.  it  may  intereKt  some  reader  of  tliese  letters 
to  form  a  better  acquaintance  witli  them  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  t'apel  de  Brooke's  deHCription.     The  following  bc-    ■ 
count  of  the  Skieldben  is  extracted  from  the  8th  chapter  of  , 
his  Travels  tlirough  Norway, 

"  The  uniform  of  the  Skieliibcre,  or  regiment  of  sksters. 
is  light  green;  and  in  summer  tlicy  are  chasseurs,  and 
armed  with  rifles.  As  soon  as  the  snow  iklls  in  BulBcient 
quantity,  and  is  in  a  state  to  bear  them,  they  put  on  their 
skia,  and  commence  their  winter  muniEUvres.  in  tliis  sin-  , 
gular  kind  of  skate.  The  left  side  is  shorter  tiian  the  right, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  quicker  in  wheeling.  They  are 
covered  with  seal-skin,  that  the  men  may  ascend  the  moun- 
tains with  greater  ease  and  safety  ;  the  hair  preventing  the 
side  from  sliding  backward.  The  speed  with  which  these 
skaters  perform  their  different  manoeuvres  is  very  astonish- 
ing; they  glide  along  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  like 
lightning;  and  go  down  tlie  Kteepcst  precipices  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity." 

The  Skklobert  liave   frequently  bet 
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ing  on  them  only  a  Swedisli  V^iceroy,  who  is 
his  own  son,  Oscar;  so  that  the  Norwegian  is 
still  among  the  most  liberal  constitutions  of 
Kurope. 

The  Storthing,  or  parliament,  is  convoked 
every  tliird  year.  It  imposes  taxes,  regulates 
the  courts,  and  audits  the  public  accounts. 
The  king  has  a  veto ;  but  this  can  he  exercised 
only  twice  on  the  same  proposition  from  the 
Storthing ;  so  that  if  tliat  body  pass  an  act  for 
the  third  time,  it  becomes  law,  malgr6  le  roi. 
In  fact,  therefore,  the  power  of  tlie  king,  when 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people,  extends  only  to 
the  protraction  of  the  period  of  a  law's  first 
operation  to  the  ninth  year,  or  the  meeting 
of  the  third  representative  body. 

The  Storthing  is  now  sitting.  I  have  just 
been  to   the  assembly.     It  presents  a  curious 

great  success  against  tlie  unemy,  in  the  wars  wilh  Sweden. 
Indeed,  an  army  would  be  completely  in  tlie  power  of  even 
a  haudful  of  these  troops ;  which,  stopped  by  no  obstacle, 
and  Bwifl  as  the  wind,  might  attack  it  on  all  points ;  while 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  irould 
not  only  make  any  pursuit  impossible,  but  almost  deprive 
ibem  of  the  means  of  defence  ;  the  SkielHberr  still  hovering 
round  them  like  swallowx.  skimming  the  icy  surface,  and 
dealing  destruction  upon  their  helpless  adversaries." 

"  A  piur  of  their  tkiti,  which  I  brought  to  England  with 
me,  are  six  feet  five  inches  in  length." 
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spectacle.  Some  of  the  members  are  dressed 
in  coarse  woollen  cloth  like  blanketing;  with 
hair  hanging  profusely  over  the  shoulders, 
broad-brimmed  hats  of  various  shapes,  and 
boots  of  a  certain  size.  The  wliole  costume, 
as  well  as  tlieir  humble  mode  of  speaking,  or 
rather  reading  their  opinions,  attests  the  un- 
sophisticated simplicity  of  tliese  worthy  sons 
of  our  northern  ancestry.  They  tell  a  tale  of 
days  once  known  in  England,  before  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury  had  introduced  abuses  which 
call  for  a  corrective  hand ;  the  hand  of  a 
moderate,  judicious,  and  Christian  reform. 
After  the  labors  of  the  day,  the  members  all 
dine  together  in  a  large  room  on  the  first-floor 
of  the  hotel  in  which  1  lodge.  The  table  is 
laid  out  neatly  but  not  sumptuously ;  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  a  simple  and  beauti- 
ful substitute  for  the  silver  ornaments  of  more 
luxurious  countries. 

The  constitution  is  purely  democratic.  Ab- 
horrence of  an  aristocracy  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  three  of  the  ancient 
nobility  are  left  in  Norway ;  and  their  titles 
will  die  with  them,  or  with  their  sons.  Moral 
excellence  is  hereafter  to  form  the  only  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man. 

The    estabbshed    form    of  religion    is  Lu- 
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theran ;  nor  are  there  many  sectarians.  The 
churches  are  very  plain,  built  generally  of  wood, 
and  little  ornamented  inside  or  out.  Norway 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  In  which  no  Jews 
are  found.  When  silver  mines  were  first  dis- 
covered, a  foolish  prejudice  prevailed  that  these 
lovers  of  money  would  secure  and  retain  pos- 
session of  the  coin ;  they  were  therefore  ex- 
pelled. Thus  here,  as  every  where,  the  sons  of 
Judah  are  a  "  bye-word"  among  the  people ; 
an  example  of  retributive  justice  and  accom- 
plished prophecy. 

1  have  already  casually  expressed,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  my  opinion  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Norse,  nor  can  I  add  much  to 
vhat  has  been  said  on  that  subject.  Like  all 
mountaineers,  they  are  devotedly  attached  to 
their  country  ;  and  inspire  the  love  of  liberty 
with  the  free  air  of  their  mountains.  The 
better  orders  are  kind  and  liospitable,  opening 
to  the  traveller  their  houses  and  their  hearts. 
Among  the  lower  classes,  on  the  contrary,  there 
18  an  avidity  of  money  with  an  indifference  as 
to  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  that  reminds 
one  of  Italy.  They  are  addicted  to  drinking : 
and  the  climate,  rendering  fermented  liquor 
perhaps  in  some  degree  necessary,  is  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  an  odious  vice. 
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The  men  are  taller  than  the  Swedes ;  perhaps 
nearly  as  tall  as  ourselves ;  and  the  women  iii 
proportion.  Botli  sexes  are  very  fair,  with 
teeth  of  virgin  white,  light  auburn  hair,  and 
cheeks  in  which  the  eloquent  blood  bespeaks 
health,  happiness,  and  freedom.  The  general 
mode  of  salutation  is  by  sliaking  hands,  which 
they  do  with  great  cordiality.  The  common 
food  of  the  peasantry  is  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
and  oat  or  rye  cakes,  about  the  size  of  pan- 
cakes but  a  little  thicker,  (like  the  Indian 
chipa(tees^)  which  they  call  in  the  Norse  tongue 
**  JUit-brod."  To  this  simple  diet  some  piquant 
dried  fish  is  added,  such  as  heri'iiig  or  smoked 
salmon.  The  latter,  cut  in  slices,  affords  a  de- 
licious morsel  even  to  an  Englishman.  I  am 
told  that  some  of  the  numerous  mosses  with 
which  the  mountains  abound  are  eaten  in  times 
of  scarcity  ;  and  that  that  called  Icelandic  moss, 
{lichen  ishtndicus,)  when  boiled,  yields  a  very 
nutritious  gelatinous  substance. 

The  bouses  of  the  peasants  swarm  with  ver- 
min  which    are  secreted  by    the  moss  stuffed 
into  the  interstices  of  the  logs  that  form  the 
walls.     Probably  the  mode  of  huddling  toge-  J 
ther    at    niglit,    adopted    by    these    people,  is  i 
attributable  to  tlie  difficulty  of  securing  them-l 
.selves    from    loathsome    insects.     Something^ 
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like  a  large  box  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
iDom,  with  some  straw  and  sheep-skins  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  the  whole  family  deposit 
themselves  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 
The  better  classes  adopt  the  uncomfortable 
German  mode  of  sleeping  between  two  feather 
beds. 

The  trade  of  Christiania  consists  chiefly  in 
timber.  Formerly  the  Norwegian  timber,  like 
the  produce  of  almost  every  other  country, 
sought  the  London  market,  and  was  swallowed 
Up  in  that  enormous  gulf  of  commerce :  but  the 
duty  imposed  of  late  years  in  order  to  favor 
the  importation  of  American  timber,  and  the 
impolitic  mode  of  levying  that  duty,  by  which 
small  are  made  to  pay  much  more  in  propor- 
tion than  large  planks,  have  checked  the  exporta- 
tions  hence  to  England.  As  the  Norwegian 
deal  is  far  superior  to  every  other  and  subject 
to  a  less  rapid  decay,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  such  a  barrier  to  commercial  intercourse 
between  nations  who  have  a  common  political 
interest  should  be  suffered  to  exist.  There  are 
only  two  species  of  fir  here,  the  Scotch  and 
Spruce,  so  that  but  Uttle  variety  is  visible  in  the 
foliage  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains.  The 
wood  of  oneof  these  is  as  bad,  as  that  of  the  other 
is  good,  for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships. 
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A  merchant  at  Frederiksiiall  told  me  that  tlifi 
dry-rot  is  not  known  in  this  country.  His 
accuracy  of  observation  can  scarcely  be  doubted; 
and  tlie  fact  he  states,  if  correct,  should  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  to  those  connected  with  our 
dock-yards. 

Besides  her  foreign  commerce,  Christianid 
carries  on  a.  small  inland  trade  tvith  Dramen, 
Kongsberg,  and  Stockholm.  Between  these 
towns  the  road  is  passable  for  carriages ;  there- 
fore merchandize,  though  in  small  quantities, 
can  be  transported :  but  at  Bergen,  as  land 
carriage  is  impracticable,  there  is  no  inland 
trade.  The  commerce  is  entirely  foreign, 
consisting  chiefly  of  lobsters  and  timber.  The 
fishery  off  tlie  coast  is  very  extensive,  and 
many  thousand  lobsters  are  shipped  weekly, 
during  the  season,  for  London.  They  are  all 
bought  by  anticipation  in  the  Enghsh  market; 
so  that  not  one  can  be  obtained  at  Bergen. 
Tlie  fishermen  receive  here  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  a  penny  for  each  fish,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  London  the  agent  is  paid  three  lialf. 
pence.  This  price  appears  small  by  comparison 
with  the  cost  in  town ;  but  a  large  deduction 
from  the  fishmonger's  profits  is  made  by  the 
loss  sustained  on  those  that  die,  and  by  the 
charges  of  freight. 
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If  in  these  details  I  liave  been  too  minute,  it 
is  attributable  to  the  extreme  interest  I  now 
feel  in  every  thing  connected  with  Norway, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  my  ignorance  on 
these  subjects  before  a  personal  visit  to  the 
country;  a  consciousness  which  leads  me  to  an 
inference,  perhaps  incon-ect,  that  you  may  have 
studied,  as  little  as  myself,  the  modem  history 
of  Scandinavia.  If  such  be  the  case,  you  will 
wish  for  information.  If  not,  and  you  be 
already  intimate  with  this  vast  continent,  you 
cannot  fail  to  love  it,  and  will  be  gratified  to 
nse  my  lines  as  notes  which  may  recal  favorite 
associations,  carrying  you  in  imagination  to 
scenes  already  familiar  to  your  travelled  mind. 
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Stockholm.     17th  August,  ISSa 

After  a  delightful  tour  in  Norway,  I  started 
quite  alone  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  in 
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a  cariole,  or  Norwegian  gig,  from  the  capital 
of  the  ceded,  to  the  capital  of  the  ruling, 
country.  Stockholm  Is  about  four  hundred 
English  miles  from  Christiania.  The  first  day 
I  travelled  forty  miles  through  an  interesting 
country  to  a  village  called  Ous. 

The  road,  which  througli  Norway  was  bad, 
improved  as  it  approached  the  confines  of 
Sweden ;  and  beds  of  sand  gave  place  to  well- 
consolidated  gravel.  Between  Christiania  and 
Ous  are  two  bridges  and  three  ferries :  some 
of  them  over  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The 
ferry  is  pulled  across  by  means  of  a  rope  fast- 
ened from  bank  to  bank,  on  which  the  boatman 
lays  his  hands,  applying  all  his  strength  to 
impel  the  boat  in  the  opposite  direction. 

On  one  of  the  rivers,  the  Glomen,  an  immense 
mass  of  wood  was  floating  down  the  stream. 
You  can  form  no  conception  of  the  quantity 
flf  timber  that  is  thus  conveyed  from  one  part 
to  another  of  Scandinavia.  I  am  informed  that 
Iwne  years  ago  the  bed  of  one  of  the  large 
rtvers  in  the  south  of  Norway  was  completely 
led  up  with  firs  sunk  by  the  weight  of  su- 
(ierincumbent  logs,  which  reached  a  height  of 
BXteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  stoppage  was  owing  to  a  drought  that 
tontinued  for  three  years;  after  which  a  flood 
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ensued,  and  carried  away  the  accumulated  mass, 
hurling  it  down  the  rapids,  with  a  roar  like 
thunder,  during  many  successive  days. 

My  forebud  had  ordered  a  bed :  so,  as  the 
man  of  the  house  expected  a  guest,  he  was 
prepared  to  supply  hot  water,  butter,  and  cream. 
Some  tea  from  Bergen  was  cooked ;  (for  that 
term  alone  expresses  the  mode  of  preparation  ;) 
and  at  midnight  I  lay  down,  to  rise  at  half-  jl 
past  three. 

It  rained  all  night  of  course,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing rained  again.  The  body  becomes  habituated 
to  this  sort  of  weather,  and  constant  motion 
prevents  ill-efFects.  Thirteen  miles  from  Ous, 
the  fort  of  Kongsvinger  rears  its  venerable 
head.  The  Glomen  flows  majestically  at 
its  base;  and  the  surrounding  country  offers 
to  the  view  an  interesting  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  rivers  and  cataracts,  evergreen  forests  and 
eternal  snow,  characteristic  of  the  rich  scenery 
of  Scandinavia. 

At  midday,  between  the  villages  of  Magnor 
and  Morast,  I  passed  the  boundary  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  There  is  no  custom-hous^ 
and  no  demand  for  passports  on  this  frontier, 
as  on  the  other  by  Frederikshall.  My  ho- 
nesty led  to  a  fortunate  occurrence.  Passing 
a  house  which,  standing   alone  where  houses 
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are  very  scarce,  I  concluded  to  be  the  custom- 
house, I  stopped  to  see  whether  any  one  would 
come  out;  and  at  length  called  to  a  man  at 
the  window,  asking  in  broken  Norse  if  he 
wished  to  examine  my  portmanteau.  He 
thought  I  wanted  Swedish  for  Norwegian 
notes ;  and  bringing  a  quantity,  took  all  my 
money  at  a  more  favorable  rate  than  I  could 
procure  for  it  in  Christiania ;  giving  me  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  I  bad  just  before  been 
offered  at  the  post-bouse. 

Here  I  bade  adieu  to  a  country  where  I 
have  experienced  greater  pleasure  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  more  hardships  than 
1  have  ever  known  before.  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  quitted  Norway,  the  Switzerland 
and  Ijiliputian  Himala  of  the  North.  Yet  so 
it  must  be.  "  Joy  has  ever  its  alloy  of  pain  :" 
iWd  earthly  enjoyment  is  as  transient  as  it  is 
alloyed. 

I  now  left  behind  the  bold  outlines  of  Nor- 
way, with  its  fiords  and  fjelds,  its  flowery  val- 
leys and  milky  cataracts.  Tliere  is  a  striking 
•ontrast  between  tlie  scenery  of  Sweden  and 
Korway.  Tliis  is  formed  by  rocks  rising  in 
Baked  majesty,  or  mountains  flanked  by  forests 
and  crowned  with  eternal  snow ;  while  blue 
fiords  ramify  among   these  giant  features  of 
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creation,  sometimes  contracted  to  a  thousand 
yards ;  then,  expanding  themselves  over  the 
surface  of  a  league  in  breadth.  That  consists 
of  land  here  gently  waving,  and  there  broken 
into  quick  and  hurried  undulations,  like  the 
motion  of  the  sea  after  a  storm.  Forests  of 
firs  form  the  unvaried  dress  of  nature ;  and 
the  humbler  fresh-water  lake  is  an  unwel- 
come substitute  for  the  majestic  arm  of  the 
ocean. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  drive  over  ground 
gently  undulating  through  cultivated  fields. 
The  corn  is  acquiring  a  golden  tint;  and  llie 
land,  just  shoni  of  grass,  is  on  the  point  of 
being  ploughed  for  a  richer  crop.  Throughout 
this  northern  continent  vegetation  is  singularly 
rapid.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  crops  could  not 
be  secured  before  the  early  winter  set  in  :  but 
this  admirable  provision  of  nature  com])ensate8 
for  her  six  months'  toriJor.  As  the  sun  scarcely 
dips  under  the  horizon  during  summer,  the 
heat  of  his  rays  is  not  lost  at  night  before 
their  influence  is  again  perceptible ;  thus,  by 
accumulation,  the  temperature  of  the  valleys 
increases  daily,  and  corn  is  matured  and  ' 
stacked  two  montlis  after  the  seed  has  been 
sown. 


In    the   course    of  tlie 


journey 


I   passed  a  , 
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■church  built  of  bricks,  one  of  the  very  few 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  where 
wood  is  the  chief  constituent  of  every  building. 
Most  of  tbe  village  cluirchcs  are  so  rude  in 
structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  them 
within  any  general  description  :  but  there  is  a 
something  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  most  which 
convinces  an  Englishman  that  the  stately  and 
elegant  arches  he  loves  and  reveres  are  unjustly 
called  Gothic,  if  that  term  be  intended  to  con- 
fleet  them  with  the  labors  of  the  simple  arti- 
ficers of  Gothland.  The  term  "Gotliic  archi- 
tecture" is  generally  used  with  so  indefinite  an 
application  that  it  is  difficult  to  affix  to  it  any 
predse  meaning.  The  restorers  of  the  Grecian 
orders  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seem 
to  have  designated  as  Gothic  every  ruder  style 
which  then  existed.  In  that  sense,  and  with 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  the  epithet  is 
used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren*  and  subsequent 
writers :   but   it    seems   now    to   be   generally 


"Gothic  architecture  is  a  congestion  of  heavy,  dark, 
\  nekncholy,  monkish  piles." —  H're»'s  Parentnlia. 

In  direct  oppusition  to  tliese  words,  in  another  part  of  the 
ework,  .Sir  C.Wren  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  "slender 
I  and  miBshspen  pillarg,  or  ratlier  bundles  of  staves  and  other 
I   incongruous  props,  to  supjiort  urclied  roofs  without  entabla- 
ture." 
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admitted  that  the  term  was  misapplied  ;  for  the 
heavy  and  cumbrous  style  of  architecture 
whicli  prevailed  over  Europe  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  century  was  a  rude  and  incor- 
rect imitation  of  the  Grecian,  as  handed  down 
through  Roman  models.  In  England  it  was 
called  Saxon,  because  it  obtained  during  the' 
period  of  the  Saxon  dynasty ;  but  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  oiu-  Roman  conquerors,  whose  skill 
and  science  were  lost  in  the  amalgamation  of 
their  descendants  with  the  uncivilized  Britona. 
When  England  became  part  of  Christendom 
in  the  sixth  century,  the  Pagan  temples 
were  consecrated  to  Christian  worship.  By  de- 
grees the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  manifested 
their  zeal  by  teaching  their  converts  to  raise 
superior  structures  of  stone  after  Roman 
models.  Some  of  our  abbots  are  said  to 
liave  hired  workmen  from  Rome,  and  them* 
selves  to  have  made  journeys  thither,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  architecture  of  St. 
Peter's.  \Vhen  the  Danes  and  Normans,  who, 
as  Pagans,  were  relentless  in  the  destruction  of 
Cliristian  churches,  were  themselves  converted, 
they  became  equally  zealous  in  the  erection  of 
those  monuments  of  their  penitence  and  faith 
that  still  exist  in  vast  immbers  in  England 
and  Normandy.     All  the  Norman  bishops  seem 
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U)  Ijave  been  skilled  in  architefture  ;  for  almost 
cvay  lathedral  cimrcli  in  our  island  was  re- 
built by  one  or  other  of  them  witliin  half  a 
century  after  the  conquest.  Their  object  was 
to  unite  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Hence,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  length  and  loftiness  of  their 
buildings ;  on  the  other,  the  elegant  decora- 
tions and  the  series  of  arches  which  form  an 
imrivalle<l  masonic  vista.  This,  which  is  called 
the  "  pointed  style,"  was  gradually  improved  by 
tlie  efforts  of  Normans,  English,  and  French, 
at  a  time  when  those  people  were  intimately 
connected  by  political  ties  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  derived  from  either  Goths  or  Italians, 
was  probably  the  fruit  of  Norman  zeal  and 
ingenuity,  and  the  pure  growth  of  Englisli 
soil. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  one 
of  the  first  stages  in  Sweden  I  was  accom- 
panied through  a  forest  of  firs  by  a  tine  girl  of 
rigliteen.  She  jumped  up  and  took  her  seat  be- 
hind with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  and  the 
innocence  of  a  child.  At  the  end  of  the  stage, 
she  mounted  her  nag,  and  returned  to  the  plough 
or  the  farm.  There  is  a  peculiar  simphcity  in 
the  Scandinavians.  They  are  unacquainted 
with  some  of  the  decorums  and  perhaps  more 
rf  the  evils  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization. 
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Ill  one  house  I  entered,  a  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  of  great  beauty  of  feature,  was 
cooking  tlie  family  meal,  with  no  other  garb 
than  a  petticoat.  In  another,  two  men  and 
three  women  were  distributed  in  three  beds. 
My  entrance  did  not  disconcert  them.  One  of 
the  women  arose,  and  procured  me  some  milk ; 
while  the  others  only  stretched  themselves  to 
look  at  the  stranger.  The  men  turned,  and 
yawned;  then  composed  themselves  for  "a 
little  more  sleep  and  a  Uttle  more  slumber."  ' 

I  halted  after  a  journey  of  eighty  miles  at  ' 
Strand,  where  nothing  was  procurable  but  milk 
and  butter.  The  hovel  was  a  wretched  one,  and 
I  was  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  this 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  equanimity; 
for  I  had  been  vexed  by  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  man  who  accompanied  me  through  the  last 
stage.  Towards  the  end  of  it,  I  had  to 
cross  in  a  ferry  the  lake  of  Vermelen,  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  the  village  of  Strand  is 
distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  arriving  at  the 
water-side,  no  boatmen  were  at  hand ;  and  I 
waited  a  long  time.  The  owner  of  the  horse 
then  insisted  on  unharnessing  the  animal  and 
returning,  because  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 
As  it  was  his  duty  to  convey  me  to  the  next 
post-station  1  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  away ; 
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especially  as  I  should  have  been  unable,  at  that 
hour  and  with  my  ignorance  of  the  language, 
to  obtain  another  horse.  He  persisted  in  his 
determination  ;  therefore  I  had  no  resource  but 
to  take  the  beast  by  force  and  lead  him  on  the 
ferry.  On  such  occasions,  inability  to  reason 
with  the  individual  and  a  consciousness  that 
physical  superiority  is  on  the  side  of  the  vil- 
lagers, who  will  always  espouse  their  brother's 
cause,  are  painfully  felt.  But  on  these  and 
many  greater  annoyances  the  traveller  must 
calculate,  placing  them  in  the  scale  against 
much  enjoyment. 

The  next  morning  1  started  at  half-past  six, 
md  accomplished  nearly  twelve  Swedish,  or 
sbout  seventy-five  English,  miles  by  eight  in 
'the  evening.  The  road  lay  through  forests  of 
'fir,  and  was  not  strikingly  beautiful  in  any  part. 
Incessant  rain  through  the  day  necessarily  de- 
tracted from  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  in  an  open 
pg.  Under  less  unfavorable  circumstances, 
'the  surrounding  country  might  have  worn  a 
lietter  aspect. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  passed  through 
two  towns,  Carlstad  and  Christinehamn.  Carl- 
'ttad  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Wenner,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  whose  ample  surface  pre- 
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sents  an  unbroken  horizon  to  the  eye  of  the 
inland  citizen.  The  town  is  named  after 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  by  whom  it  was 
built.  The  streets  are  long  and  broad.  The 
houses,  though  built  exclusively  of  wood,  some- 
times attain  the  height  of  three  stories,  and 
have  an  imposing  appearance.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  roofed  with  turf,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  these  ele- 
vated grass-plots,  which  attract  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  produce  an  effect  not  altogether  un- 
pleasing,  were  it  not  associated  with  the  dirt  of 
the  interior.  Carlstad  is  the  capital  of  Werme- 
land,  and  contains  a  population  of  two  or  three 
thousand.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  a  bishop's  see. 

The  surrounding  country  abounds  with  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper :  while  the  Wennw 
affords  an  easy  means  of  transportation  to  Go- 
thenborg,  and  thence  to  England.  The  forests 
of  fir  and  birch  in  this  neighbourhood  are  now 
and  then  interspersed  with  alders  and  junipers, 
which  attain  a  greater  height  than  I  have  ob- 
served in  Norway.  In  these  woods  there  is  a' 
great  quantity  of  game,  with  many  wild  animals.  ' 
The  capercaU,  or  cock  of  the  wo(k1s,  (now  pe- 
culiar to  Scandinavia,  though,  in  former  days,  it 
used  to  be  known  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,) 
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abounds  in  Wermeland  more  tliaii  in  any  other 
province  of  Sweden.  Its  plumage  is  exquisitely 
beautiful,  almost  bearing  comparison  with  that 
t  the  hill-pheasant  of  the  Hiniala;  nor  is  its 
be  inferior,  as  it  averages  from  ten  to  twelve 
Dunds.  Woodcocks  and  blackcocks  are  not 
ire-  Hares  are  found  in  great  abundance.  So 
re  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  and  lynxes.  There  are 
few  badgers,  wild-cats,  gluttons,  and  elks.  In 
lie  southern  and  central  parts  of  Sweden,  how- 
(rer,  the  elk  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  as  lie  does  not 
gften  descend  below  the  sixty-fourtli  or  sixty- 
Bfth  degree  of  latitude. 

The  costume  of  every  district  has  its  pecu- 
Sirity.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  of  Werme- 
luid  is  generally  black.  Their  coats  are  cut 
Itraight  behind,  and  have  no  buttons.  Their 
its  are  low  in  the  middle,  and  broad  brimmed. 
Ebe  tout  ensemble  is  ungraceful  and  triste. 

At  Christinehamn,  which  is  a  smaller  town 
ban  Carlstad,  I  took  the  precaution  to  lay  in  a 
tock  of  bread  to  last  till  I  reached  Stockholm  ; 
it  was  well  that  I  did  so,  for  some  bacon 
j^  an  omelet  were  all  tliat  the  house  where  I 
^ged  at  night  could  supply :  yet  they  were 
)ugh  for  one  who  had  lately  bivouaced 
ir  nights  in  the  region  of  snow,  with  pro- 
lender  not  so  good. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  ChrUtinehainn.and, 
indeed,  the  observation  applies  more  or  lees  to 
the  whole  line  of  road  from  Kongsvinger  to 
Westeros,  masses  of  rock  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  in  great  confusion.  Here,  enor- 
mous blocks  of  granite,  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion, expose  their  barren  surfaces  to  the  gaze 
and  wonder  of  the  traveller.  There,  smallei 
boulders  lie  scattered  in  profusion,  and  par- 
tially rounded,  as  if  by  the  influence  of 
water.  A  heathen  might  fancy  that  the  sons  of 
Terra  had  prepared  them  as  offensive  weapons 
against  the  gods ! 

As  it  was  Saturday,  I  stopped  at  the  gate  at 
the  priest's  house  in  the  village  of  Wall,  and 
sent  in  a  note,  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
to  say  that,  with  his  permission,  an  English 
traveller  would  take  slielter  under  his  roof  few 
the  night.  Tliis  request  was  worded  as  politely 
as  my  unbumished  store  of  Latin  would  admit, 
and  prefaced  with  an  observation  that  the  priest- 
hood are  constituted  by  their  office  the  friends 
of  mankind  at  large.  National  hospitality- 
sanctions  what  might  otherwise  be  deemed' 
an  intrusion;  for  iiere,  as  in  India,  everjf! 
gentleman's  house  is  open  to  a  traveller.  To 
my  surprise  the  note  was  returned,  with  an 
answer  that  tlie  priest  was  out.     I  construed 
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this  into  an  intimation  tliat  the  priest  did  not 
understand  I^atin,  and  went  to  the  post-house, 
where  a  better  room  awaited  me  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. A  forebud  was  immediately  dispatched 
all  the  way  to  Stockholm  ;  nor  was  I  sorry  that 
my  body  should  enjoy  the  day  which,  in  no  less 
mercy  to  our  pliysical  than  spiritual  necessities, 
is  set  apart  as  a  season  of  rest. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  attended  divine  ser- 
vice. The  language,  it  is  true,  was  unintel- 
ligible ;  yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  with- 
in the  sanctuary  where  God's  people  are  met 
together  to  honor  his  holy  day.  There  is  little 
'difference,  as  you  are  aware,  on  essential  points, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  English  churches. 
Their  temples  are  more  studded  with  images 
than  we  should  like  ;  and  a  crucifix  is  generally 
placed  over  the  altar  :  but  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  great  reformer,  they  abhor  the  Roman 
Catholic  idolatry.  The  priest  wears  a  long 
lobe  trailing  on  the  ground,  with  a  lappet 
^"behind,  resembling  that  of  the  under-graduates 
at  Cambridge.  The  men  and  women  sit  in 
different  parts  of  the  church.  The  service  is 
tonducted  much  like  our  own ;  but  there  is 
HKHV  smging:  and  some  part  (I  suppose  the 
psalms,)  is  clianted  by  the  minister  alone,  who 
does  not  join  the  congregation  in  the  rest. 
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The  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  are 
also  similar  to  ours.  In  the  one,  however,  no 
ring  is  given,  as  far  as  I  could  ohserve.  In 
the  other,  water  is  placed  thrice  on  the  head  of 
the  infant,  instead  of  the  forehead  being  thrice 
marked  with  the  cross ;  a  substitution  not  in- 
judicious, at  which  I  am  little  disposed  to 
cavil. 

The  parishes  are  very  large.  Twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  miles  is  the  common  extent  of 
one.  The  people  have  necessarily  to  go  a  long 
way  to  church.  At  W'all  the  environs  of  the 
budding  were  crowded  with  little  cars :  and 
four  or  five  hundred  men  were  collected  in  the 
church-yard,  though  the  village  itself  does  not 
seem  to  contain  ten  houses.  There  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  still  larger  assembly  but  it 
rained  nearly  the  whole  day. 

On  Monday  I  quitted  my  resting-place  at 
four  in  the  morning.  A  long  journey  was  be- 
fore me ;  and  as  the  time  of  arrival  at  each 
station  was  fixed,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  punctually  observed.  At  the  third  post- 
house,  only  twenty  miles  from  Wall,  I  had  the 
mortification  to  learn  that  the  forebud,  who 
ought  to  have  arrived  on  Saturday  night,  had 
preceded  me  by  a  few  hours  only.  There  is  no 
redress  and  no  possibility  of  ascertaining,  with- 
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out  the  sacrifice  of  a  week,  to  whom  blame 
attaches,  since  the  man  is  changed  with  the 
horse  at  each  relay.  Accordingly,  I  quietly 
pursued  my  way,  assured  nf  soon  overtaking 
the  courier,  iind  resigned  all  hopes  of  reaching 
Stockholm  on  the  morrow. 

At  noon  I  halted  at  Orebro,  a  little  town, 
where  I  procured  some  meat.  It  was  the  only 
meat  except  bacon  that  I  had  tasted  since 
entering  Sweden  six  weeks  ago  ;  unless  at  Ber- 
gen and  ChristianiH,  where  I  dined  four  days  ; 
and  on  the  Hardanger  fjeld,  where  we  were 
»  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  a  huntsman 
the  haunch  of  a  reindeer.  Orebro  is  a  neat 
town,  ivith  a  market-place  and  regularly  built 
wooden  houses.  Here  the  diet  was  held,  which 
elected  the  present  king  as  crown  prince  of 
Sweden.  I  had  u  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
man  at  this  place,  who  proved  to  be  a  book- 
seller. He  spoke  Knglish  ;  and  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  meet  with  some  one,  though  but  for 
five  minutes,  with  whom  I  could  interchange 
an  idea. 

When  a  man  travels  ui  the  North,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  many  comforts, 
and  to  be  content  even  when  ground  for  dis- 
satisfaction exists.  On  his  arrival  at  an  inn, 
instead  of  the  officious  attentions  of  an  English 
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landlord,  lie  must  expect  a  reception  cold  as 
the  snow  on  the  mountains.  He  may  have  to 
wander  himself  in  search  of  tlie  half-dressed 
girl  on  whom  the  work  of  the  establishment 
devolves ;  and  when  he  has  fomid  her  after  a 
painful  searcli,  he  must  not  be  angry  at  the 
assurance  that  neither  bed  nor  food  can  be 
obtained.  If  he  travel  alone  in  a  gig,  he 
will  frequently  be  obliged  to  imhurness  the 
horse  himself,  and  take  charge  of  the  tackle 
till  the  morning.  When  the  gig  is  to  be 
cleaned,  he  must  at  least  stand  by  and  over- 
look the  operation,  tiiankfiil  that  a  substitute 
can  be  found  to  save  his  personal  labor. 
Delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling  will  suffer  an 
hourly  martyrdom.  He  will  often  be  tried  by 
negligence,  perverseness,  or  obstinacy ;  yet  his 
temper  must  remain  unruffled.  Without  such 
a  constitution  of  mind,  travelling  in  the  North 
will  be  a  source  of  constant  trial,  vexation,  and 
pain. 

At  five  I  overtook  the  forebud  at  Hoping; 
but  I  liad  arrived  within  the  influence  of  the 
capital  of  Sweden.  Horses  are  kept  Wiiiting  at 
each  post,  and  an  avant-courier  is  unnecessarj'. 
I  had  also  learned  that  from  AVcsteros,  a  town 
fourteen  miles  beyond  the  proposed  limit  of 
my  day's  journey,  a  steamer  plies  every  Tue*- 
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day  to  Stockholm.  Thus,  what  appeared  a 
misfortune  proved  an  advantage ;  for,  being 
unshackled  by  the  forebud,  I  was  enabled  to 
arge  each  Utile  nag  to  a  faster  pace,  and  ar- 
rived at  AV'esteros  at  ten  o'cliwk  at  night,  having 
accomplished  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  seven- 
teen hours  and  a  half. 

Westeros  is  i-ecognised  at  a  great  distance  by 
tlie  lofty  steeple  of  its  catliedral,  which  is  no 
less  picturesque  than  interesting  from  historical 
associations.  Here  reposes,  in  the  traveller's 
resting-place,  the  weary  mortality  of  Eric  the 
Fourteenth,  whose  follies  and  cruelties  are 
almost  forgotten  because  their  penalty  was 
paid  by  his  misfortunes.  Westeros  is  the 
capital  of  AVestnianidand;  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  and  the  governor.  A  long  street  form- 
ing the  main  part  of  the  town  is  wretchedly 
paved ;  the  inn,  too,  is  as  imcomfortable  as 
C3U1  be  imagined  :  so  tliat  the  town  has  little  of 
intrinsic  merit  to  reconmiend  it  to  notice ; 
but  its  situation  is  beautiful.  Standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  Malar,  it  commands  a  view  of 
tiie  blue  waters,  now  contracted  within  the 
limits  of  a  river,  and  now  proudly  expanding 
themselves  into  a  lake  whose  smooth  surface  is 
broken  by  inmunerable  little  isles. 

Tbis  morning  I  embarked  on  the  steamer,  luid 
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sailed  seventy-five  miles  to  Stockliolm,  down 
the  Malar.  As  in  Norway,  it  is  called  a  fiord  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  name  alone  is  Norwegian.  The 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  flowers  and  cata- 
racts, the  picturesque  and  the  sublime,  are  all 
wanting.  I  could  envy  the  Norse  their  coun- 
try. Tt  is  a  treasury  of  beauties  ;  a  pinnacle, 
whence  one  cannot  fail  to  look  with  awe  and 
admiration  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God  : 

■■  ()  HirtuJiati  iiimiuni,  sua  si  bona  norint  1" 

The  banks  along  which  we  have  sailed  are 
altogether  Swedish.  They  are  neither  plain 
nor  mountainous ;  but  undulate  gently,  and 
are  covered  with  forests  of  birch  and  fir,  some- 
times interspersed  with  elms  and  alders.  The 
party  on  board  was  entirely  native.  1  formed 
the  only  exception.  At  first  I  suspected  a  man 
who  bowed  fittlc,  and  had  a  book  like  a 
Quarterly  Review  in  his  hand.  Besides,  he 
looked  proud,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  rest  as 
his  inferiors.  The  conclusion  was,  he  must  be 
English  !  Happily  it  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

We  arrived  here  at  six  this  aftenux>n,  and 
to-morrow  I  sliall  proceed  to  explore  the  city. 

My  journey  from  Christiania  has  been  as  plea- 
sant as  a  solitary  drive  could  possibly  be.  Per- 
haps you  will  wonder  how.  with  neither  servant 
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nor  companion,  I  can  travel  in  a  foreign  country 
withoutany  knowledge  of  the  language;  indeed. 
I  wonder  also.  Sometimes  I  am  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities to  make  myself  intelligible,  yet  seldom 
fail  to  do  so  in  one  way  or  another.  A  man 
cannot  travel  a  fortnight  alone  in  any  country 
without  learning  enough  of  the  language  to  get 
his  wants  supplied.  This  I  found  in  Norway, 
and  it  was  rather  tantalizing  that,  just  as  1  began 
to  enjoy  tlie  benefit  of  experience  and  could 
talk  a  little,  tliough  verj'  Uttle,  with  the  people, 
I  passed  into  Sweden  and  had  to  commence 
another  grammar.  I  am  without  a  companion 
from  necessity  ;  without  a  servant  from  choice. 
It  is  not  here  as  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, the  beaten  route  of  travellers,  that  you 
meet  your  countrymen  every  day  and  in  every 
town.  On  the  contrary,  you  travel  miles  and 
miles  without  seeing  a  rational  being.  A 
traveller  for  pleasure  is  a  rarity.  Except  in 
Christiania  1  did  not  meet  one  in  the  whole  of 
Norway,  unless  unwittingly  on  the  road.  I 
make  this  exception,  because  1  passed  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Fillefjeld  who  seemed  to  be 
English  as  he  did  not  bow.  I  fancied  too  that 
I  recognised  his  features;  and,  on  examining 
the  post-books,  I  found  my  conjecture  borne 
out  by  the  name.     I  have  not  engaged  a  ser- 
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vant,  because  experience  has  led  me  to  tfae 
conclusion  that  travelling  servants,  as  a  botly, 
are  as  bad  a  set  of  men  as  exist,  the  very  Cre- 
tans of  tlieir  race  ;  and  (as  a  Hindoo  once  ob- 
Berved  to  me  about  the  Indians)  "  more  clever, 
more  knave."  They  are  generally  a  source  of 
trouble  rather  than  comfort ;  and  the  mail  who 
can  do  without  one  is  happy. 

Posting  is  very  cheap.  It  costs  little  more 
than  a  penny  a  horse  for  each  mile,  including 
something  for  the  ostler  and  postilion,  who 
are  grateful  for  a  donation  of  a  penny  or  thrce- 
half-pence  each.  In  a  former  letter,  written 
soon  after  I  landed  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Sweden,  I  mentioned  that,  as  no  horses  are  kept 
on  tiie  way,  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  avant- 
courier  twenty-four  hours  beforehand  to  order 
relays ;  and  that  you  must  calculate  within  an 
hour  the  period  of  your  arrival  at  each  stationj 
or  pay  for  your  bad  arithmetic.  On  the  punc- 
tuality and  speed  of  this  forebud  depends  the 
comfort  of  the  journey :  for  if  he  sleep  and 
you  overtake  him,  which  is  the  ease  three 
times  out  of  four,  you  have  to  wait  some  hours 
at  each  post-house,  till  horses  are  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  farms,  or  the  more  distant 
commons.  Every  land- owner  is  obliged  in 
ttim    to    supply   horses    to    the    post-station. 
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Some  of  them  live  at  a  great  distance ; 
consequently,  as  the  remuneration  is  so  small, 
the  obligation  is  considered  a  liardship,  parti- 
cularly in  the  season  of  harvest,  when  the  cat- 
tle are  required  to  get  in  the  grain  and  the 
fine  weather  is  so  short  that  the  loss  of  a  day 
is  of  material  importance. 

The  Swedish  horses  are  yet  smaller  than  the 
Norwegian ;  generally  not  above  thirteen,  and 
often  not  above  twelve,  hands  high.  In  Eng- 
land they  would  be  called  ponies.  Their  manes 
and  tales  are  kept  uncut.  The  little  creatures 
are  as  wild  as  the  forests  in  which  they  graze. 
They  get  no  com  to  eat ;  and  are  never  cleaned. 
When  not  employed,  they  are  turned  loose 
into  the  woods,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  find. 
Their  masters  ai-e  much  attached  to  them.  The 
owner  who  almost  always  accompanies,  to  take 
back  his  animal,  shows  lu»  affection  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  If  he  think  his  beast  is  over- 
driven, he  will  interfere  by  force  or  by  tears, 
according  as  he  calculates  the  driver's  strength 
compared  with  his  own.  No  bearing-rein  is 
used,  and  I  have  never  known  a  horse  to  fall. 
This,  since  I  have  liad  experience  of  about  five 
hundred,  (a  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  I  have 
driven  harnessed  to  my  gig,)  is  a  high  testimony 
to  their  surefootedncss.    Their  mouths  are  very 
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hard,  nor  can  any  force  of  the  arm  applied  to 
Swedish  bits  arrest  their  progress ;  but  this 
matters  little,  since  tliey  are  jrovenied  by  the 
voice;  and  will  suddenly  halt  from  a  full  gallop 
in  obedience  to  tlie  burr  of  the  driver.  The 
tackle  consists  generally  of  ropes :  and  is  some- 
times large  enough  to  go  over  two  of  these 
diminutive  creatures ;  while,  at  others,  its  defi- 
ciency for  one  is  .supplied  by  pieces  of  string. 
Yet  malgr^  dirt,  size,  wildness,  and  tackle,  the 
Swedish  horses  travel  well,  and  go  up  or  down 
hill  at  the  full  gallop  of  their  little  legs,  so  that 
you  may  make  six  miles  an  hour  through  the 
day.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  travel- 
ler moves  quickly  in  Sweden.  The  smallness 
of  the  horses,  delay  of  the  forebud,  and  nu- 
merous hills,  conspire  to  retard  his  progress. 
Owing  to  tlie.se  causes  I  never  effected  more 
than  a  Swedish  mile,  which  is  equal  to  six 
English  miles  and  eleven  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  in  an  hour. 

The  roads  are  particularly  good.  They  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair,  like  those  in  the 
interior  of  India,  by  the  landholders,  who  are 
responsible  for  that  which  passes  through,  oi" 
skirts,  their  estates.  A  portion  is  allotted  to 
each  peasant.  This  is  marked  by  red  posts 
engmved  with   his   name  and  placed   by  the 
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way-side,  at  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yards  from  one  another.  A  superintendent 
pays  periodical  visits  to  each  post-station,  and 
dehnquents  are  punislied  for  had  ways.  As 
the  soil  is  one  that  rapidly  imbibes  moisture, 
rain  lias  no  sooner  fallen  than  it  is  absorbed. 
On  Saturday  last,  though  during  my  jour- 
ney it  rained  for  twelve  hours  incessantly,  yet, 
after  an  lioiir's  interval,  the  roads  exhibited 
no  signs  of  the  torrents  that  had  washed  them. 
This  is  a  great  comfort ;  for,  with  one  excep- 
tion, it  has  rained  every  day  since  the  12th 
ultimo,  when  lirst  I  entered  Norway. 

Good  inns  are  scarce.  They  must  necessarily 
be  so  while  the  number  of  travellers  is  small. 
At  present  the  accommodations  are  generally 
very  p(X)r,  and  the  houses  always  dirty.  The 
people  are  for  the  most  part  civil  and  honest ; 
yet  not  so  universally  as  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve. A  book  kept  in  every  inn  for  the 
CTitry  of  complaints  is  a  security  to  the 
foreigner,  although  its  revision  by  the  magis- 
trate is  a  matter  of  mere  form.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  woman,  who  had  charged  me  three 
times  the  proper  amount,  volunteered  to  re- 
fund the  whole  if  I  would  erase  my  complaint 
from  the  book.  In  these  houses,  poor  as  they 
are,  you  can  generally  get  coiFee,  milk,  eggs, 
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hard  bacon,  and  black  rye  bread,-  with  a  bed, 
such  as  it  is.  The  price  of  every  article  used 
to  be  fixed,  and  a  tariff  was  hung  on  the 
wall  of  tlie  eating-room,  as  in  Prussia:  but 
of  late  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  case ;  and 
you  may  guess  who  gains  by  the  innovation. 
Travelling  as  I  did,  the  charges  for  food  and 
lodging  amounted  to  about  five  shillings  a 
day,  which  is  probably  four  times  as  much 
as  a  Swede  would  liave  paid  under  the  old 
regulation. 

Still  the  expense  is  very  trifling,  and  even 
were  it  iiigh,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  obtain 
good  accommodations,  whatever  they  may  cost. 
In  the  other  half  of  Scandinavia,  the  ground 
will  often  be  your  couch,  and  your  knapsack 
the  pillow.  Unleavened  cakes,  far  inferior  to 
Indian  ch'ipattccs,  with  more  of  husk  than  the 
flour  of  rye,  is  all  the  farmer's  cottage  can 
supply.  His  cows  are  in  the  mountains,  to 
save  tlie  grass  of  the  valleys ;  and  the  stock 
of  summer  milk  is  reserved  to  supply  cheese 
for  the  winter.  Of  animal  food  you  find  none, 
because  the  peasant  eats  none,  except  occasion- 
ally a  hard  morsel  from  the  flitch  of  the  late 
tenant  of  the  sty,  who  last  year  formed  one, 
and  not  the  least  important,  of  the  family 
group.     Thus   the  sense  of  taste   finds  Uttle 
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to  minister  to  its  pleasure.  But  this  is  a  tri- 
fling drawback.  Even  the  greater  privations 
he  experiences  weigh  little  against  the  enjoy- 
ment the  tourist  derives  from  the  scenery  of 
Norway.  It  is  indescribably  beautiful.  But 
in  former  letters  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
subject,  that  I  must  now  impose  a  check  on 
my  pen. 
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View  and  site  of  Stockholm. — Comparison  with  Christiania. 
— Palace.  —  Church  of  the  Seraphim.  —  Royal  tombs* — 
King's  library.  —  Codex  giganteus. —  Medical  treatise. — 
Musemn. — Upsala. — Epitaph  on  Linnaeus. — Reflections  on 
Christina  and  Charles    XII.  —  Cathedral   of  Upsala. — 
Image  of  Thor. — Mine  of  Dannemora. — Exports  to  Eng>- 
land. — Swedish  steeL — Fahlun  mine. — Mine  at  Adelfors. 
— Native  gold. — Granite. — Porphyry. — Palace  of  Rosen- 
dal. — ^Bemadotte. — Oscar  the  crown-prince. — His  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg.  —  The  legislative  assembly. — Number  of 
titles. — Orders  of  knighthood. — Population. — Weak  aris- 
tocracy. —  Liberality  of  mind. —  Press. — External  relations 
of  Sweden.— Russia. — Maritime  power. — State  of  religion 
in  Sweden. — Interview  with  the  Premier. — No  dissenters. 
Visit  from    the  Austrian  Ambassador.  —  His  opinion  of 
England,  her  politics,  literature,  and  social   habits. — Of 
the  Poles  and  the  present  state  of  Poland. — Lord  Blom- 
field. — Mr.  Stapleton. — Conversation  with  natives  the  best 
source  of  information. — Noblemen's  club. — Spirits  before 
dinner. — Queries  proposed  to  a  foreigner  at  Stockholm* — 
Want  of  cleanliness  in  the  Swedes. — Lodgings. — Oriental 
words  in  the  Swedish  language. — Sale  of  cariole  or  Nor- 
wegian gig. — Proposed  departure  for  Finland. 

Stockholm.     24th  August,  1830. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant, 
I  reached  the  capital  of  Sweden.     The  view  of 
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the  metropolis  from  the  bay  down  which  I  sail- 
ed was  riaiite  and  picturesque.  The  Malar,  an 
anomalous  existence  between  a  lake  and  a  river, 
joins  an  inlet  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  :  tiuis,  standing  on  the  main 
bridge,  you  have  salt  water  on  one  hand  and 
fresh  on  the  other.  Before  reaching  the  city,  the 
Malar  divides  itself  into  two  parts  encircling  an 
island;  which,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  banks 
united  by  bridges,  is  occupied  by  handsome 
buildings.  The  little  bay  that  runs  up  thus 
far  is  the  only  salt  water  visible,  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  situation  of  Stockholm  yields  to 
that  of  ChristianJa  and  Copenhagen. 

The  site  of  Ciiristiania,  indeed,  is  perhaps 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  any  capital  in  Kurope. 
Unfortunately,  the  internal  are  inferior  to 
the  external  recommendations.  You  enter  it 
with  an  impression  that  a  plague  has  lately 
gwept  away  the  great  mass  of  the  population  : 
you  leave  it  with  a  conviction  that  the  plague 
still  rages.  I  never  beheld  so  melancholy  a  city. 
The  sombreness  of  "  Night  Thoughts"  or  "  Me- 
ditations among  the  Tombs"  smUes  at  the  pall 
that  Christiania  wears. 

But  to  return  to  Stockholm.  There  is  Uttle  to 
detain  a  traveller  in  this  regularly  built  modem 
city,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
towns    of   Sictona   and   Birea.      The    paralld 
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rows    and   formal    quadrangles    of  her    public}  * 
edifices    may    appear    beautiful    to    a     Swedey 
whose  ideas  are  frozen  within  the  sixtieth  de-l 
gree  of  latitude;    but  they  cannot  interest  a. 
southern  tourist.  • 

Tiie  palace,  tlie  glory  of  Scandinavia  and 
pride  of  the  Nortli,  has  attained  a  premature 
old  age.  A  miserable  covering  of  plaster  in- 
tended to  hide  the  shabby  brick  now  craves  a 
cleaner  coating  to  conceal  its  own  shame.  The 
interior  is  by  no  means  preeminently  grand. 
There  are  gilding  and  dirt  in  abundance,  but 
there  is  little  appearance  of  either  taste  or 
wealth :  and  a  few  worthless  daubs  form  th« 
royal  collection  of  paintings.  Still,  the  wonder 
is  to  find  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  so  northern 
a  latitude.  The  Swedes  deserve  credit  if  they 
follow  lis  at  the  respectful  distance  of  tw« 
centuries. 

A  church  dedicated  to  the  Seraphim  con^ 
tains  the  dust  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  The 
vault  is  open.  Descending,  you  find  your- 
self in  the  presence  of  what  was  Charles  the 
Twelftli,  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  others.  Tbft 
clothes  are  exhibited  in  which  the  first  of  these' 
great  kings  and  warriors  was  shot  at  Frede- 
rikatein.  From  that  place  I  carried  away 
a  portion  of  the  rock  on  which  he  leaned  at 
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tile  moment,  and  which  now  fonns  his  monu- 
nental  stone.  Historical  associations  of  this 
kind  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me.  They  are 
irau^t  with  classic  interest,  without  carrying 
the  mind  back  to  periods  where  she  is  lost  in 
tJie  wide  expanse  of  the  past. 

It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting 
to  enter  on  an  account  of  each  public  build- 
ing in  Stockholm,  which  has  been  far  better 
described  by  a  host  of  travellers.  It  is  better 
to  dwell  chiefly  on  objects  that  stand  out  in 
the  high  relief  of  scientific  or  moral  interest, 
touching  but  hghtly  on  some  few  others  of 
■  pleasing  character,  which  have  dropped  unno- 
ticed, as  fidl  ears  of  com,  from  the  sheaves 
of  former  gleaners. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  so  interesting  in  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den, as  two  manuscripts  in  the  king's  library. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  travels  in  Sweden  I  have  not  at 
hand.  He  will  have  given  their  history  after  a 
thorough  investigation.  I  will  therefore  only 
mention  them,  in  order  to  refer  you  to  his 
Tohitne. 

They  are  both  in  Latin.  The  first,  call- 
ed the  Codex  Giganteus,  is  of  enormous  size. 
It  is  said  to  be  written  on  ass's  skin.     It  con- 
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sists  of  forty  books,  each  of  sixteen  pages;  and 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(except  the  books  of  Kings,  of  Neheraiah,  and 
Ezra,)  with  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Apocrypha; 
several  books  of  Josephus's  antiquities,  and  the 
whole  of  his  Jewish  wars.  It  contains  the  in- 
teresting and  well  known  passage  regarding 
our  Saviour,  which  alone  would  render  it  a 
valuable  relic.  The  version  of  the  Psalms 
differs  from  our  own,  but  I  cannot  say  to  what  . 
extent.  Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  contains  the  Evangelists,  the  Acts,  and  all 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John.  St.  Peter,  and  Su 
James ;  but  none  of  those  of  St.  Paul.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  singular  manuscript  ends 
with  a  treatise  on  magic,  and  a  gilded  picture 
of  the  arch-enemy  of  our  race.  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Codex 
Diaboh."  The  Codex  Giganteus  was  taken  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  from  a  Benedictine  convent 
at  Prague.  Its  date,  though  involved  in  doubt, 
is  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  second  manuscript  is  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  treatise  on  the  various  diseases 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  with  a 
drawing  of  each  case ;  and  purports  to  have 
been  written  between  the  years  1319  and  1412, 
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during  the  prevalence  of  a  plague  in  which  the 
writer  performed  sundry  wonderful  cures. 

Under  the  library  is  a  museum,  enriched 
by  Gustavus  the  Third  with  paintings  and 
antiques  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy :  but  the 
collections  of  the  North  are  very  poor,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Italy  or  France,  or  even 
England. 

Not  far  from  Stockholm  is  the  town  of 
Upaala,  famous  for  its  university,  in  which  the 
great  Linn^us  was  a  student,  and  afterwards 
ft  professor.  In  the  cathedral  is  a  simple  tablet 
<m  the  ground  with  the  inscription  "  Ossa 
Caroli  k  Linne."  Such  an  epitaph,  like  that 
Napoleon  coveted*  and  Howard  obtained,  ts 
infinitely  superior  to  the  overwrought  eulo- 
gies whose  palpable  falsity  too  often  dis- 
honors the  marble  and  the  memory  of  those 
whom  they  would  immortalize. 

This  was  the  spot  where  Christina  threw  off 

•  When  the  writer  of  these  letters  was  at  St.  Helena,  he 
u  informed  that  Buonaparte,  before  he  died,  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  his  initial  N.  engraven  on  his  tombstone. 

At  Agra,  in  the  north-west  of  Hindoostan,  a  magnificent 
'BMusoIeum,  snch  as  Europe  cannot  boast,  is  erected  over 
the  ashes  of  the  great  king,  conqueror,  and  lawgiver,  Akber, 
-vhoae  name  stands  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  simple  but  im- 
live  panegyric  of  his  fame. 
Q  2 
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the  royal  diadem,  and  selfishly  deserted  a  ooun* 
try  devoted  to  her  person  and  her  reign.  It  it 
the  fashion  to  admire  this  queen  in  all  she  said 
and  did,  but  especially  in  the  philosophy  that 
enabled  tier,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  renounce 
the  splendor  of  a  throne.  I  am  sadl)'  heterodox. 
In  Christina  and  in  Charles  the  Twelfth  I  see 
more  to  blame  than  to  approve.  Each  was 
actuated  by  selfishness  and  vanity,  and  each 
sacrificed  to  personal  gratification  the  welfare 
of  Sweden.  A  determination  not  to  marry; 
a  peevish  reluctance  to  receive  the  reiterated 
solicitations  of  the  states;  a  desire  to  indulge 
her  favorite  studies;  and  a  distaste  for  the 
trouble  of  governing;  were  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  queen  to  an  act  that  might  ha\*e 
involved  her  country  in  all  the  troubles  of  a 
disputed  succession  and  civil  war.  We  cannot 
love  the  Swede,  bound  to  her  country  by  tb» 
ties  of  kindred  blood  and  royal  lineage,  who 
could  exclaim,  "  Knfin  me  voici  Hbre  et  hors  de 
Su6de,  ou  j'espfere  bien  ne  rentrer  jamais :"  nor 
can  we  admire  the  philosophy  which  permitted 
a  weak  repentance  of  an  act  so  deliberatdy 
performed.  , 

In  Charles  the  Twelfth  the  ting  was  lost  in 
the  general.  He  did  nothing  for  his  country 
but    exhaust    her    finances     and    spread   the 
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terror  of  her  arms.  Like  Alexander,  he  was 
the  wonder  and  the  torch  of  the  world.  A 
Voluntary  exile  from  his  capital,  and  almost 
from  his  country,  he  never  saw  the  former 
after  the  campaign  that  immediately  succeeded 
ids  coronation.  Ever  fighting,  flying,  or  re- 
«niiting,  he  neither  knew,  nor  suflered  his 
eflicers  to  know,  repose ;  and  the  civil  govern- 
taent  was  necessarily  neglected  by  a  sovereigiL 
■who  commanded  his  chancellor  to  be  always 
'f*  booted  and  spurred." 

1  I  know  this  opinion  militates  agmnst  many 
>«Rriy  prejudices;  but  my  conviction  is  that  the 
■fcistorians  of  Sweden  have  as  much  overrated 
Christina  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  those  of 
England  have  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Charles 
the  First;  both  of  whom  richly  merited  punish- 
ment, though  not  death.  The  self-same  prin- 
vples  brought  Charles  the  First  of  England  to 
le  scaffold,  and  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France 

an  inglorious  exile.     Nomen  et  omen  ! 

In  the  sanctum  of  the  cathedral  is  a  wooden 
[Image  of  the  Scandinavian  god,  Thor:  an 
rpcistence  I  have  been  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
past  millenary;  nor  did  I  know  tliat  it  had 
Urvived  the  dawn  of  civilization.  To  this 
idely-carved  log  human  sacrifices  were  of- 
on  this  very  spot.    The  ceremony  with 
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which  a  traveller  is  introduced  to  this  block 
of  wood  might  induce  the  belief  that  the 
dark  shadows  of  Thor  and  Odin,  or  their 
brethren  Brahma  and  Boodh,  were  still  spread 
over  this  Christian  land.  It  is  singular  that 
such  a  relic  of  superstition  should  be  found  i 
in  a  country  so  firmly  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran faith ;  and  where,  though  all  religions 
are  tolerated,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg  is  demanded  from  every 
candidate  for  civil  office.  The  great  opulence 
of  this  temple  is  cited  by  Adam,  an  ecclesias- 
tical historian  of  Bremen,  as  an  example  of  the 
wealth  which  naval  power  never  fails  to  secure. 
He  says  that  it  was  entirely  ornamented  with 
gold ;  and  that  tlie  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  there  in  large  numbers  to  wor- 
ship the  statues  of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Frieea/ 
Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  far-famed  iron 
mine  of  Dannemora,  that  yields  the  finest  ore 
in  Europe ;  the  whole  of  which  is  put  in  re- 
quisition for  England.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  how  every  thing  of  every  kind  seeks 
England  as  a  mart.  Bullocks  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Russia  are  killed  to  supply  her  with 
tallow.    The  lobsters  and  herrings  of  Norway 

•  Thursday,    Wednesday,  and  Friday,    are  named  after 
lliese  deities. 
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•re  exported,  witliout  the  reserve  of  a  single 
fisb,  to  contribute  to  London's  Billiiigsgate. 
And  the  steel -yielding  iron  of  Sweden,  instead 
of  being  purchased  for  the  proximate  army  of 
Kussia,  is  advantageously  exported  to  the  dis- 
tant  shores  of  England.  Iron  and  copper 
abound  in  great  quantities  throughout  Sweden. 
The  only  limit  to  the  production  of  these 
metals  seems  to  be  assigned  by  an  enactment 
which,  by  protecting  timber,  is  intended  to 
guard  against  a  too  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests.  Swedish  iron  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cause, the  ore  being  smelted  with  wood  instead 
of  coal,  the  metal  is  partially  carbonated,  and 
therefore  with  less  difficulty  converted  into 
steel,  which  is  only  a  purer  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  mine  of  Dannemora 
consists  in  its  being  open.  There  is  one  such, 
I  remember,  at  St.  Austle  in  Cornwall.  A 
series  of  fearfully  deep  and  irregular  Assures 
extends  over  a  surl'ace  of  about  half  a  mile, 
while  mounds  appear  in  every  direction  formed 
of  ore,  pyrites,  and  scoria.  The  greatest 
depth  attained  is  said  to  be  two  hundred 
fathoms  ;  the  same  as  in  the  Cornish  mine 
Dalkooth.  Thus  here,  as  tliere,  tlie  "  orange- 
H^  and"  is  scarcely  pierced.  At  Fahlun  there  is 
B  t  large    copper-mine    that    has  been    visited 
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by  ail  the  kings  of  Sweden,  whose  names  are 
inscrihed  in  a  hook  presented  to  the  traveller. 
A  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  below  ground  is 
a  room  called  the  banqueting  apartment,  where 
the  king  was  wont  to  be  received  and  regaled. 
To  the  shame  of  the  ration  be  it  recorded,  that 
the  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  inscribed  by 
himself  on  the  wall,  has  been  effaced  ;  while  in 
its  stead,  those  of  Carl  Johan  and  Oscar,  the 
present  king  and  heir-apparent,  stand  con- 
spicuous in  characters  of  gold. 

At  Adelfors,  in  Smoland,  there  is  a  mine 
yielding  a  sulphate  of  gold,  in  which  native 
gold  is  sometimes  fouTid.  I  am  not  aware 
that  silver  in  an  uncombined  state  has  ever 
been  discovered  here,  as  it  has  at  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  It  is  generally  extracted 
from  galena,  an  ore  of  lead.  The  country 
abounds  with  granite  and  porphyry  of  a  fine 
and  beautiful  texture.  The  latter  is  brought 
chiefly  from  the  mountain  of  Sweecher,  and 
specimens  elegantly  wrought  are  exposed  for 
sale  by  all  the  lapidaries  of  Stockholm. 

Yesterday,  on  my  return  from  the  king's 
country  summer-house  at  Rosendal,  which  is 
worth  a  visit  only  on  account  of  a  magnificent 
porphyry  vase  that  it  contains,  (said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,)  I  met  his  majesty  and  the 
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prince  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  milk-white 
horses.  When  one  reflects  that  he  is  the  only 
European  sovereign  wlio  has  raised  liimself  by 
his  talents  from  the  rank  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual ;  and  tliat  he  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  great 
characters  to  whom  the  French  revolution 
gave  birth,  who  still  retains  his  exalted  posi- 
tion ;  in  the  present  deartli  of  genius  among 
crowned  heads,  and  while  the  ambiguous  re- 
sult of  a  second  revolution  is  yet  pending,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  Bemadotte  is  really  a 
great  man.  His  manners  are  aifable,  his  coun- 
tenance handsome,  and  his  figure  commanding, 
though  not  tall.  He  maintains  but  little  state, 
and  in  Sweden  is  popular.  He  is  reputed  to 
have  said,  certainly  with  more  vanity  than 
good  taste,  "  I  am  so  martial,  that  when  I  look 
in  the  glass  I  am  frightened  at  myself."  The 
prince's  features  are  not  so  regular,  nor  is  his 
expression  so  open,  as  his  father's :  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  something  plieasing  in 
his  appearance.  He  returned  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  St.  Petersburg  in  a  frigate, 
which  is  now  riding  gracefully  on  the  tranquil 
bosom  of  the  bay  before  my  window,  Her 
'  colors  are  flying  in  honor  of  the  king,  who 
is  going  on  board  in  half  an  hour ;  the  hum- 
bler  shipping  obey   the  couimiuid ;    and   the 
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water  is  teeming  witli  northern  galleys,  full 
of  groups  dressed  in  all  the  variety  of  Scan- 
dinavian costume.  The  Norse,  who  have  no 
love  for  the  king  imposed  on  them,  suggested, 
when  I  was  in  Christiania,  that  Oscar  had  gone 
to  solicit  the  sanction  of  Nicholas  to  his  future 
succession.  If  so,  a  striking  proof  is  afforded 
of  conscious  dependence.  The  Swedes  say  his 
visit  was  one  of  curiosity  alone.  He  wislied  to 
see  the  finest  capital  in  the  world. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  the  country  is 
formed  of  four  estates ;  the  nobles,  priests, 
citizens,  and  peasants,  duly  elected  by  their 
respective  bodies.  A  bill  may  originate  with 
any  one,  but  it  must  be  sent  simultaneously  to 
the  other  throe,  to  ensure  freedom  of  debate 
and  vote.  The  king  has  a  casting  vote  and  a 
perpetual  veto. 

The  Swedes  have  a  sufficiency  of  titles  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  those  distinctions  in 
the  sister  kingdom  of  Norway.  There,  only 
three  peers  exist ;  here,  the  succession  of  every 
son  to  the  nominal  rank  of  his  father  has  created 
a  swarm  of  half-starved  nobles  who  would  not 
dishonor  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where 
some  thousands  of  kindred  bodies  might  be 
found.  There  are  four  orders  of  knighthood  ; 
those  of  the  Seraphim,  the   Sword,  the  Polar 
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Star,  and  of  Vasa  ;  which  are  distinguished  by 
blue,  yellow,  black,  and  green  ribands  respec- 
tively. The  first  is  confined  to  royal  blood 
and  twenty-four  of  the  highest  nobles ;  the 
second  to  naval  and  military  officers ;  and  the 
fourth  to  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  science  or  commerce  ;  while  the  third 
is  open  as  a  reward  for  every  species  of  merit. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  estimated  at 
three  miUions ;  that  of  Norway  at  a  niilhon 
and  a  half.  In  the  former  country  the  nobles 
amount  to  eleven  thousand.  As  in  France  be- 
fore the  revolution,  the  aristocracy  is  too  large 
to  be  either  powerful  or  rich ;  hence  it  can 
fjffet  no  check  to  the  influence  of  tlie  crown. 
Yet  the  Swedes  are  fiberal  in  their  ideas,  and 
St  all  times  free  in  the  expression  of  them. 
The  press  is  under  a  very  moderate  censorship. 
General  satisfaction  with  the  government  and 
oniversal  contentment  prevail  This  may  be 
attributed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  scantiness 
of  population  compared  with  the  extent  of  land  ; 
for,  though  the  soil  is  poor,  hands  can  always 
find  employment.  Consequently,  beggars  are 
never  seen  :  men  are  not  driven  to  tite  high- 
ways for  a  subsistence  ;  and  discontent  has  no 
time  to  spring  up  in  minds  constantly  oc- 
cupied. 
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Regarding  her  external  relations,  I  will  only 
observe  that  Sweden  looks  to  England  foe 
protection  against  the  encroaching  power  of 
Russia.  The  mouse  quakes,  because  her  enemy 
has  only  to  stretch  forth  her  paw.  A  Russian 
standard  already  waves  on  the  islands  which 
run  close  along  the  Swedisli  coast.  Nicholas 
has  only  to  wish,  and  unless  England  thun- 
der "  No,"  to  seise.  Such  a  reflection  would 
under  any  circumstances  be  painful  to  feel- 
ing minds ;  but  to  the  Swedes,  it  is  doubly  so,; 
because  they  have  always  gloried  in  their  naval 
prowess  :  a  boast  which  has  been  handed  dowa 
from  early  generations.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus*  they  are  spoken  of  as  "  Seated  on- 
the  very  ocean,"  and  possessin<!;  a  naval  force. 
This  continued  to  increase  till  the  eleventh, 
century,  when,  being  the  first  maritime  nation 
in  Europe,  the  honor  was  assigned  to  them  of 
framing  the  nautical  code ;  which  was  first 
written  at  Wisby  in  the  isle  of  Gothland. 

So  much  for  politics,  I  turn  to  a  theme  ot 
higher  interest;  a  subject  that  will  occupy 
the  enlarged  capacity  of  glorified  spirits 
when  kings  and  kingdoms  are  no  more.  In' 
my    travels   througli    Norway,    I    found    that 

*  "  Suionum  hinc  civitAtes,  ipso  in  Oceono,  prteter  viros' 
annai)ue.  classibus  vsleot."     Tac  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  44. 
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-«veiy  family  had  a  Psalter  and  a  Prayer-book  ; 
but  not  always  a  Bible.  The  Norse  are  strict 
in  the  observance  of  forms,  yet,  generally 
speaking,  a  suspicion  is  excited,  one  scarcely 
knows  how,  that  they  regard  more  the  "  out- 
ward visible  sign"  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  inward  spiritual  grace."  In  Sweden  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  excited.  The  Bible  is  re- 
ceived with  avidity.  The  king  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  and  they  of 
**  Caesar's  household"  boast  that  they  serve  the 
King  of  Kings.  The  premier  is  no  less  known 
in  England  than  in  Sweden  as  one  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  pro- 
gress of  true  religion.  He  clasped  my  hand, 
and  held  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
earnest  conversation.  AmoTigst  other  tilings 
lie  said  with  great  fervor,  "  Mon  ami  I'^vfique 
BB'a  ecrit  beaucoup  pour  vous;  mais  ici.  vous 
tfavez  pas  besoin  d'une  lettre  de  recommenda- 
tion ;  c'est  assez  d'etre  un  Anglais  et  d'avoir 
regard  i  la  cause  de  la  Bible."  It  is  remark- 
able that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Mora- 
vians and  a  sect  to  whom  the  name  of 
f  Readers"  is  applied,  because  they  have  no 
^)ecific  form  of  worship  and  only  read  and 
pray,  there  are  scarcely  any  dissenters  in  the 
country.      It   is  difficult  to  account  for   this 
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peculiarity,  because  all  forms  of  Christian  faith 
are  equally  tolerated  here,  though  Jews  are 
permitted  to  reside  only  in  the  three  largest 
towns. 

To-day  1  have  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  foreigners  I  have  met. 
Count  de  Voyna  is  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  the  Swedish  court.  During  his  visit,  Eng- 
land was  the  topic  of  conversation.  He  is 
quite  enamoured  of  lier  public  institutions,  and 
the  liberal  opinions  of  her  sons.  Her  tenvire  of 
India,  with  all  the  civil  and  political  arrange- 
ments dependent  on  it,  is  the  object  of  his 
highest  admiration.  He  delights  in  her  litera- 
ture and  in  her  poetry.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  high  opinion  of  our  country  and  her  moral 
emanations,  there  are  some  things  he  strongly 
reprobates.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  approve  by 
any  means  your  social  laws.  You  are  proud 
and  haughty  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
all.  However  intellectual,  however  fascinating 
in  conversation,  if  a  man  belong  not  to  a  par- 
ticular coterie,  he  is  not  a  desirable  acquaint- 
ance. This  lord  has  not  received  him,  or  that 
lady  has  frowned  on  him ;  or  he  has  not  ad- 
mittance to  Almack's.  Such  a  disaster  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  a  man  of  merit  out  of  view. 

cannot  approve    the   system.      Rank,  birth. 
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•nd  office,  are  mere  names.  It  is  mind  that 
makes  the  man.  I  have  a  few  private  friends 
m  England ;  but  they  are  all  among  the 
€»untry  gentlemen.  1  hope  to  realize  my 
ardent-  wish  of  visiting  your  country  in  the 
ensuing  year  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain 
release  from  public  duties,  I  shall  retire  into 
tlie  country,  and  there  my  intercourse  shall 
be  with  minds,  however  clad,  from  whose 
stores  I  may  enrich  my  own."  In  this  strain  he 
Bpoke  at  length.  It  was  gratifying  to  listen  to 
his  just  encomium  on  what  I  hold  so  dear.  It 
was  interesting  to  hear  a  man,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  third  sovereign  of  Europe,  place 
mind  and  mental  treasures  above  rank  and  its 
mere  contingencies.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  those  amongst  us,  whose  sentiments 
he  would  value,  held  opinions  on  this  point 
coinciding  with  his  own.  Time  stole  away 
rapidly  during  this  interview,  which  was  cur- 
tsied by  a  man  entering  to  remind  me  of  an 
engagement.  As  we  parted,  the  count  put 
into  my  hand  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom 
he  represented  as  one  of  the  few  kindred  spirits 
he  has  met.  Count  de  Voyna  is  a  Pole  by 
birth.  His  person  and  manners  are  pecidiariy 
engaging.     He  talks  EngUsh  like  an  English- 
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man ;  and  tells  me  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
French,  German,  and  Swedish.  He  spoke  with 
great  feeling  of  iiis  country,  and  of  the  suITct- 
ings  and  moral  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen. 
They  hear  reluctantly,  he  says,  the  yoke  of 
Russia,  which  has  smothered  hut  not  quenched 
the  fire  of  their  spirits;  at  the  same  time,  the 
ilUberality  of  her  political  system  has  exercised 
a  pernicious  influence  over  the  expansion  of  the 
public  mind,  and  fostered  hatred  in  the  heart* 
it  has  enslaved. 

To  this  interesting  individual  I  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Blomfield,  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary, for  whose  very  obUging  attentions  I 
am  indebted  to  the  letters  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Money,  tlie  consul  at  Venice.; 
Lord  Blomfield  is  beloved  by  every  class  <rfi 
persons  in  Stockholm.  There  is  but  one  opi^i 
nion  regarding  him.  His  kind  and  affable 
manners  ensure  affection,  while  his  moral  ex- 
cellence and  public  character  command  esteem. 
At  his  table  I  met  Mr.  Stapleton,  a  man  of 
much  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  lif^  ■ 
and  the  brother  of  one  of  my  roost  intimate ' 
and  valued  Cambridge  friends.*  ■.i-'m 

■  When  this  letter  was  written,  the  author  did  nat'boi^i 
template  the  possibility  of  a/iy  part  of  these  sbeetB  Bieetn^  < 
the  pubhc  eye.     Still  leas  did  he  suppose  that,  in  the  event 
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■  I  hardly  know  whether  to  consider  it  a  mis- 
fortune or  an  advantage  that  I  have  no  books 
giving  an  account  of  the  scenery,  statistics,  and 
government  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia. 
On  the  one  hand,  perhaps  I  remain  ignorant  of 
some  things  I  might  learn ;  on  the  other,  I 
imbibe  no  prejudices.  In  a  foreign  country, 
conversation  with  tlie  natives  is  probably  the 
most  correct  source  of  information.  Of  this  I 
have  availed  myself  to  the  utmost,  particularly 
in  intercourse  with  intelligent  men  at  the 
tables  of  the  ambassador  and  Count  Rosen- 
blad,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted.  When 
not  otherwise  engaged,  1  have  dined  at  the 
noblemen's  cluh,  to  which  foreign  gentlemen 
are  admitted.  Dinner  is  a  meal  soon  dis- 
patched, and  tile  company  often  disperses  as 
tU^  as  five  o'clock ;  so  that  one  sees  little  of 

of  their  publication,  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  acknow- 
ledging a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  in  whom  tlie  friend  re- 
ferred to  has  no  common  interest.  While  conscious  that 
tfaete  letters,  (written  for  the  most  part  on  the  spots  whence 
they  we  dated,  during  short  intervals  of  cessation  from 
tnTeliing,  and  intended  only  tor  the  perusal  of  the  friends 
to  whom  they  were  actually  uddreBsed.)  exhibit  many  de- 
ficienciee  of  style  and  matter,  it  is  the  author's  duty  to  state 
tbatthey  are  much  indebted  to  a  lady,  who  obligingly  un- 
dertook to  peruse  the  manuscripts,  and  favored  him  with 
many  valuable  suggestions. 
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any  body  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party. 
A  fasliion  prevails  throughout  the  North  of 
taking  a  glass  of  spirits  with  anchovies,  ot 
something  equally  piquant,  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  before  entering  the  dining-room.  This 
is  a  vile  system,  equally  bad  in  theory  and 
practice. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  a  traveller 
through  Sweden.  He  is  scarcely  reminded  by 
queries  regarding  a  passport  that  he  is  in  i 
foreign  land :  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital 
he  is  greeted  with  a  paper  containing  a  formi- 
dable list  of  queries,  enough  to  make  him  sus^ 
pect  himself.  After  stating  his  name,  nation, 
and  profession ;  his  age,  religion,  and  residence; 
he  is  asked,  "  In  the  service  of  what  country 
are  you  ?  What  year  and  month  did  you 
leave  home  ?  To  what  place  did  you  first  go  ? 
Thence  to  what  place  ?  The  first  place  of 
your  arrival  in  Sweden?  By  land  or  sea? 
(One  might  have  thought  their  geography 
would  have  led  to  a  certain  inference  on  this 
point.)  Where  do  you  now  intend  to  go? 
Your  business  here?  How  long  shall  you  stay 
at  Stockholm  ?  How  long  in  Sweden  ?  State 
your  acquaintances  and  addresses,  kc."  The 
preparations  for  a  Russian  tour  are  expensivip 
and    troublesome.      Nobody   seems  to   kn6# 
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accurately  wliat  is  necessary.  I  believe  I  have 
at  lengUi  obtained  the  documents  required; 
but  it  has  not  been  without  numerous  petty 
Texations. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  which  a 
traveller  is  subjected  arises  from  the  dirt  of 
the  peojJe.  They  are  insufferably  unclean. 
After  travelling  some  days  with  a  Swedish 
count,  I  had  to  tell  him  three  times  that  some 
dirt  in  patches  on  his  ears  had  proved  an  eye- 
sore ever  since  we  had  been  together,  before  1 
eould  effect  the  removal  of  the  offensive,  but 
kindred,  matter.  The  houses  also  are  filthy. 
I  have  two  rooms,  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
under  the  roof  of  an  aged  demoiselle  who  keeps 
^  "  restauration  :"  and  I  cannot  persuade  the 
maidj  that  they  ought  to  sweep  the  floor  every 
day  ;  or,  at  least,  every  other  day.  They  are 
content  to  allow  the  mass  to  accumulate  for 
a  week  before  they  think  right  to  remove 
it.  Rooms  caimot  be  obtainetl  in  Stockholm 
for  less  than  a  week.  Even  at  the  hotels,  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  them  for  tliat  term, 
though  the  traveller  occupy  them  only  for  a 
night. 

To  a  dabbler  in  languages,  the  observation  of 
eastern  words  in  this  northern  tongue  affords 
matter  for  curious  speculation.     The  Swedish, 
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in  its  origin,  we  know  to  be  purely  Teutonic; 
yet  there  is  a  mixture,  tliough  scanty,  of 
Sclavonic  words  that  strike  harmoniously  on 
an  eastern  car.  Perhaps  they  have  been  ih- 
troduced  tlirough  the  Russian,  which  is  alto- 
gether  Sclavonic,  Irak  is  a  sheet  of  paper; 
Sova  is  to  sleep  :  and  in  the  Finnish  dialect 
CkM  signifies  a  hole.  An  easy  effort  of  me-' 
mory  brings  to  the  mind  of  an  orientalist 
the  words  jjj,  ^y^,  and  j>>jb-  ;  and  instajices 
might  be  multiplied  equally  to  the  point. 

In  writing  this  letter  the  train  of  my  ideas 
has  been  broken  by  repeated  interruptions. 
The  king  has  passed  under  my  windows.  The 
guns  have  been  firing.  The  hurras  of  the 
sailors  on  the  yards  of  the  frigate  and  a 
noisy  buzz  of  voices  in  the  town  have  served 
to  dissipate  my  thoughts  and  to  make  me 
forget  much  that  I  had  wished  to  say.  I 
have  taken  a  berth  on  a  FinnisJi  packet, 
which  sails  for  Finland  to-morrow.  The  Nor- 
wegian cariole,  bought  at  Bergen,  has  bem 
sold  here  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 
price,  and  will  be  replaced  at  Abo  by  a  cal6che. 
1  have  now  been  travelling  so  long  alone  in  a 
country  where  every  word  spoken  is  unintel- 
ligible to  me,  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  met  an 
English  gentleman  who  is  going  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  will  be  my  companion. 
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^  LETTER  XI. 

from  Stockholm.  —  View.  —  Party.  —  Farewell 
-Gulf  of  Bothnia.— It UKBian  cua torn- house, — An- 
,  cient  opinions  regarding  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. — Passports. 
—Invitation  to  take  coifee  with  the  Russian  custom- 
officers. — Natives  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf — Commoo 
*  origio  of  the  Fins  and  Laps. — Abo,  formerly  the  capital 
i«of  Hnland. — Population.— Floating  market. — Cathedral. — 
^.Observatory,  the  most  northern  in  the  world.— Wind- 
-  Fionish  patriotism.  —  Costumes.  —  Churches.  — 
'  Cupolas. — Droshki. — Visit  to  Swedish  consul. — Interview 
vith  Finnish  merchant. — Saluted  by  Finnish  counsellor. — 
•'Calfiche. — Seen  ery . — R  oads. — Horse  s. — Rale  of  trav  elling. 
-Expense.— Country  seats. — Condition  of  peasantry — 
,l6teepleB  separate  from  the  churches.  —  Helsingfors. — 
iims.' — Policy  of  Russia  towards  Finland.  —  Boundary 
of  old  and  new  Finland  —  Costume.  —  Hair. —  Different 
modes  of  dressing  hair  in  diflerenl  countries. —  Frederiks- 
SiBiiin.  —  Stone  quarry  of  Peterlax,  —  Viborg,  —  Italian 
Jinnkeeper. —  Podaroshne —  Houses.  —  Churches.  —  Old 

.myle  of  date. — Fracture    of  carriage- wheel Detention 

^»t  post-house  at  Kyrola,  —  Church. —  Religious  forms.  — 
General  courtesy. 

KjTola,  in  Finland.    1st  September,  1P30. 
At    five  Jn    the    afternoon   of  Wednesday, 
le  25th  of  August,  I  embarked  on  a  packet 
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which  carried  me  across  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
the  shores  of  Finland. 

As  we  sailed  down  the  bay,  the  view  of 
Stockholm  was  highly  picturesque.  Her  Gre- 
cian buildings,  her  domes  and  spires ;  the  slip- 
ping in  front,  and  the  forests  behind ;  above, 
the  clear  blue  sky ;  and  beneath,  the  azure 
mirror  which  reflected  the  whole  ;  all  united  to 
form  a  coup  d'ceil  such  as  Stockholm  alone 
presents. 

Our  party  was  large,  and  many  friends  had 
come  on  board  to  prolong  the  parting  hour 
and  make  an  eternity  of  moments.  Their 
boats,  rowed  by  women  whose  tender  nature 
became  the  touching  office,  kept  alongside  to 
carry  back  the  tearful  freight.  At  length  the 
sad  hour  arrived.  Tears,  real  or  feigned,  were 
shed  in  abundance;  and  eyes  only  half-suf- 
fused would  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a 
want  of  sympathy,  had  they  not  been  taught, 
on  such  occasions,  to  speak  unutterable  things. 
In  a  minute,  the  doffed  hats  were  reinstated ; 
the  handkerchiefs  restored  to  the  pockets ;  the 
women  rowed  hard;  sorrow  gave  place  to 
mirth  ;  and  "  Voila,  le  role  est  fini !"  Evident 
insincerity  tlirew  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the 
farce.  A  Finnisii  camcro,  or  counsellor  of 
state,  with  his  family,  had  engaged   the  only 
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good  accommodation  in  the  vessel ;  and  I  ^vas 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  captain's  berth,  a 
crib  without  a  cabin.  An  English  gentleman 
occupied  the  opposite  mattress.  The  camera 
spoke  scarcely  a  word  of  French ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, one  of  our  companions,  a  professor  of 
Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  was  able 
and  willing  to  act  as  my  interpreter ;  and 
evinced  additional  kindness  by  giving  me  let- 
ters to  a  count  and  countess,  both  Fins,  whose 
fluiuses  are  on  the  road  through  Finland  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  crossed 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon threw  out  an  anchor  off  the  islands  of 
Aland,  where  the  first  Russian  custom-house 
'IS  stationed.  The  ancients  justly  regarded  this 
i.iea  as  sluggish  and  almost  stagnant;*  but  we 
Ijeed  not  give  equal  credence  to  their  popu- 
'l|tf  opinion,  that  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  top  of 
tfce  gulf;  and  that  they  not  only  heard  the 
aound  of  iiis  sinking  again  into  the  waters,  but 
that  they  also  saw,  on  very  clear  days,  the 
forms  of  his  horses  crowned  with  halos  of 
l^ory! 
^     In  arranging  for  passports  at  Stockholm  I 

•  "  Train  Suionas  aliud  mare,  pigrum  ac  pr 
~Tae.  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  xiv. 
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had  great  trouble ;  for  no  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  is  required.  Forms  are  multi- 
plied for  the  sake  of  tlie  pockets  of  a  tribe 
of  hungry,  ill-paid  secretaries;  and  there,  ag 
in  England,  I  heard  that  the  rigidity  of  the 
Russian  custom  and  police  was  unparalleled  in 
£urope.  Expectations  grounded  on  such  in- 
formation could  not  well  be  exceeded  by  the 
resiUt.  They  might,  however,  be  pleasingly 
nullified ;  and  such  was  the  case :  for,  instead 
of  a  search,  I  was  invited,  with  other  passen- 
gers, to  take  coffee  on  shore  with  the  super- 
intending officer ;  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  manners  of  a  Finnish  family. 
For  this  kindness  we  were  all  indebted  to  the: 
professor,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  custoroi 
master.  The  hospitality  of  our  host  detained. 
us  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we  resumedi 
our  course.  Passing  many  islands  well  wooded^ 
and  some  a  little  cultivated,  we  arrived  at' 
Abo  at  one  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  27thi 
of  August.  The  distance  from  Stockholm  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  which  form 
almost  a  continued  line  between  the  two  shores, 
is  calculated  at  only  six  thousand.  They  live 
by  fishing,  and  by  the  carriage  of  wood  to  the 
two  neighbouring  countries.      The  Fins  and 
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Laps  have  a  common  origin,  as  their  features, 
form,  and  language  indicate.  Throughout 
both  countries,  those  are  denominated  Laps 
who  live,  as  nomades,  with  and  on  their  rein- 
deer ;  and  those  are  Fins  who  support  tliem- 
•elves  exclusively  by  fishing.  In  our  em- 
ployment of  this  last  Teutonic  word,  we  use 
the  whole  for  a  part ;  and  thus  lose  the  due 
which  the  word  Jin  affords  to  the  generic 
appellation  of  a  race  of  fishermen. 

Abo  is  situated  on  the  river  Acura  that 
flows  through  its  principal  street.  This  is  said 
to  have  been,  before  a  late  dreadful  confla- 
gration of  its  wooden  buildings,  the  largest 
Street  in  Europe ;  a  statement  I  repeat  with 
doubt  of  its  veracity.  The  town  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  was  the  capital  of  Finland 
tiU  the  emperor  of  Russia  determined  to  raise 
Hdsingfors  to  that  rank,  on  account  of  its 
being  a  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  nearer  to 
his  own  residence.  The  fire  of  Abo  afforded 
a  favorable  pretext  for  removing  the  univer- 
sity :  and  the  population  of  the  town  is  now 
reduced  to  about  ten  thousand  souls.  There  is 
a  floating-market  here,  like  that  of  Stockholm, 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  The  women  stand 
knee-deep  in  water;  and  a  Uttle  parapet,  raised 
on  the  bed  of  the  river,  serves  to  secure  the 
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market  from  being  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
while  it  affords  a  dry  walk  for  the  customers. 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  building  of  brick, 
in  a  rude  style  of  architecture,  without  a  single 
external  decoration.  It  is  under  repair,  and 
the  masons  would  not  suffer  me  to  enter  to 
see  the  only  object  of  liistorical  interest  in  the 
interior,  namely,  the  tomb  of  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.  The 
observatory  is  quite  modern,  as  yet  scarcely 
finished.  It  is  in  the  sixty-first  degree  of 
latitude,  and  is  the  most  northern  in  the  world. 
It  stands  on  a  high  rock,  commanding  an  un- 
interrupted view  ;  but  such  a  one  as  satisfies  at 
first  sight.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  mass 
of  barren  granite,  resembfing  the  environs  of 
Delhi.  Finnish  and  Indian  rock  are  much 
alike,  and  equally  uninteresting.  There  is  one 
pecuUarity  in  this  prospect.  The  eye  is  arrested 
by  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  windmills 
which  lead  one  to  suppose  that  every  person 
grinds  his  own  corn ;  for  they  are  evidently 
not  required,  as  in  Holland,  to  drain  the  fields 
of  superfluous  water. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  man  is  so 
constituted  that  the  only  charm  required  to 
attach  him  to  any  country  is  that  it  should  be 
his  own.     The  Fins  would  not  excliange  their 
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country  and  their  servitude  for  tlie  freedom  of 
England,  much  less  for  the  romantic  hills  of 
Norway  or  of  Switzerland.  Their  patriotism 
has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  among  all 
nations  and  all  ages.  A  Roman  historian, 
speaking  of  their  entire  destitution  of  arms, 
horses,  and  settled  abodes;  of  their  hardships, 
toils,  and  dangers :  concludes  with  observing 
that  they  provide  for  their  infants  no  better 
shelter  from  wild  beasts  and  storms,  than  a 
covering  of  branches  twisted  together.  "  This," 
he  says,  "  is  the  resort  of  youth :  this  the  re- 
ceptacle of  age.  Yet  even  this  way  of  life  is 
in  their  estimatioTi  happier  than  groaning  over 
the  plough  ;  toiling  in  the  erection  of  houses; 
subjecting  their  own  fortunes  and  those  of 
others  to  the  agitations  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear.  Secure  against  men,  secure  against  the 
gods,  they  have  attained  that  most  diiHcult 
point,  not  to  need  even  a  wish." 

The  contrast  between  Finland  and  Sweden 
is  very  striking.  I  could  fancy  myself  in 
Asia.  The  peasants  wear  long  loose  robes 
of  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  secured  by  a 
Nilken  ceinture  like  the  hinimerhund  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Their  beards  are  thick  and 
long.  Their  dress,  except  the  European  hat, 
i^esembles  that  of  Beoparries  from  Cabui.    Two 
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churches  in  Abo,  with  Byzantine  domes,  re- 
mind one  that,  though  the  mass  of  the  people 
now  profess  the  Lutheran  faith,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  government  which,  till  lately, 
acknowledged  as  its  ecclesiastical  head  the 
eastern  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Their 
cupolas  are  shaped  like  those  of  a  Mahomedan 
mosque,  and  painted  with  the  favorite  color 
of  the  followers  of  Hussuii  and  Hussein.  Nay, 
more !  a  crescent  glitters  on  the  top  of  the 
dome ;  and  the  delusion  would  be  complete, 
if  the  emblem  of  Mahomedanism  were  not 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  proclaims  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  fallen  cres- 
cent. 

Few  carriages  are  to  be  seen  in  Abo.  Tflie 
droshki  is  the  commonest  vehicle.  A  bend*, 
across  whicli  two  persons  can  sit,  comme  k 
cheval,  one  beliind  the  other,  is  placed  on  four 
low  wheels;  over  which  a  broad  circular  board 
is  fixed  to  secure  the  riders  from  dirt.  The 
driver  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  horse's 
tail.  Over  the  head  of  the  animal  is  a  singular 
contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of  a  hearing-rein. 
A  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  shafts,  rises  in  a 
circular  forni  two  feet  above  his  ears.  From 
the  top  of  this  a  rein  is  attached  to  each  side  of 
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tiie  bit.  The  force  applied  to  bear  him  up  is 
consequently  a  perpendicular  instead  of  (as  with 
u«,)  a  diagonal.  He  can  scarcely  trip,  or  if  he 
do,  he  must  recover  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  a  mechanical  power.  The  ap- 
paratus appears  awkward  at  first,  but  the  eye 
soon  becomes  habituated  to  it.  Most  of  the 
droshkis  have  only  one  horse,  while  tliose  of 
a  superior  order  are  furnished  with  two.  The 
second,  however,  is  intended  solely  for  orna- 
ment. It  is  harnessed  on  the  near  side,  and 
made  to  canter  with  its  neck  bent,  not  un- 
gracefully, in  a  curve  towards  the  left  knee. 
The  shaft  horse  draws  the  carriage  and  trots 
while  ihejiirieax  capers. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Swedish 
consul-general  we  contrived  to  get  through  the 
tedious  formalities  of  tlie  passport-office  by  noon 
the  following  day.  I  joined  his  family  circle 
in  the  evening  in  order  to  see  something  of 
Finnish  manners.  Such  opportunities  are  not 
to  be  lost,  though  they  are  not  always  of  an 
agreeable  nature,  as  the  want  of  some  me- 
dium of  verbal  communication  renders  the 
interview  frequently  nothing  more  than  that 
word  literally  imports.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  consul  talked  Frenclj,  and 
gave  me  much  information.      After   leaving 
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him,  I  had  a  curious  meeting  with  a  merchant 
who  exchanged  my  Swedish  for  Finnish  and 
Russian  money.  He  spoke  nothing  but  these 
three  languages,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  to  transact.  A  spectator  would  have 
been  amused  by  observing  the  expedients  to 
which  we  mutually  had  recourse.  My  little 
knowledge  of  Swedish  was  drawn  on  to  the 
utmost,  and  served  in  good  stead  of  greater 
proficiency  :  for  at  last,  what  was  required  was 
done ;  and  more  could  not  be  desired. 

The  worthy  camero,  our  fellow-passenger 
from  Stockholm,  left  Abo  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore us.  I  had  won  his  affection  by  telling 
stories  in  a  jargon  of  German  and  Swedish, 
mixed  up  with  French,  to  his  little  girl.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  came  to  me  in  the  yard  of  the 
inn,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  a  profound 
bow,  which  I  returned  in  kind  and  courtly. 
Approaching  nearer,  he  took  my  hand  and 
uttered  simdry  incomprehensible  words.  To 
these  I  replied  by  bows.  A  further  approxi- 
mation of  his  face  to  mine  terminated  in  a 
salute  of  my  right  cheek,  and  then  the  left, 
which  astonished  me  not  a  little.  Perhaps  I 
felt  less  grateful  than  in  duty  bound;  for  the 
good  man's  chin,  not  "  newly  reaped,"  ,•,._. 

"  Was  like  a  ntuhble  field  at  harvest-lionif."      i  tsnu 
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and  wounded  me  sensibly  !  I  had  not  antici- 
pated such  a  welcome  to  Finland. 

As  my  English  companion  was  travelling  to 
St.  Petersburg,  we  joined  purses  and  bought 
the  best  of  two  caliches  offered  to  our  choice, 
for  eighty  banco-dollars,  or  six  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  sterling.  It  is  a  miserable  convey- 
ance, and  the  repairs  have  given  us  much  trou- 
ble ;  but  as  we  require  it  only  to  carry  us  to 
St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  our  hope  was  that  it  might 
last  till  we  reach  our  final  destination.  We 
travelled  all  night,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  29th  ultimo,  arrived  at  Helsingfors, 
where  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  road  is  good  ;  and  the  country  flat,  like 
Sweden,  but  of  a  wilder  character;  the  fore^ 
ground  being  chiefly  rocky,  with  forests  in  the 
distance.  The  horses  are  small.  They  go  at  a 
full  gallop ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  a 
carriage  generally  moves  down-hiU  cannot  fail 
to  try  the  nerves.  We  hired  a  coachman  for  five 
pounds  from  Abo  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  can 
telk  only  the  language  of  the  country;  and 
when  my  companion  calls  out  to  him,  which  he 
does  repeatedly,  and  always  with  increased  ener- 
gy, to  drive  slower,  the  man  conceives  that  we 
are  urging  him  to  greater  speed,  and  flogs  the 
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horses  more  and  more,  till  tlie  weak  fabric  of 
the  carriage  swings  fearfully  from  side  to  side. 
However,  witli  or  without  danger,  we  have 
been  making   rapid   progress,  and   as   nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  delay,  that  is  wliat  we  de-  ■ 
sire.     Travelling  in  Finland  is  superior  to,  and 
cheaper  than,  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  cost,  including  every  thing  except  carriage 
and  coachman,  is  one  shilling  per  horse  for  ten 
miles    English,    or    less    than    two-pence    half-  ; 
penny    per    mile    for    two    horses.      There   mi 
no  need  of  an  additional  horse  for  a  forebud,  < 
as  in  Sweden,  since  horses  are  ready  at  every" 
station    and  the    change   occupies    but    littlel 
time.  ' 

We  passed  several  gentlemen's  seats,  and  i 
smaller  well-looking  houses.  Such  campagnes" 
are  seldom  met  with  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and' 
Norway.  In  Zeeland,  I  saw  not  one  respect-  t 
able  house  between  Copenhagen  and  Elsineur;' 
scarcely  one  between  Helsinghorg  and  Chris- 
tiania  ;  none  between  Bergen  and  that  capital ;  ■ 
and  only  two  on  the  road  to  Stockholm.  As'. 
the  higher  orders  here  are  richer,  so  the  pea-  ' 
santry  are  more  depressed,  than  those  in  Scan-  i 
dinavia.  Their  subdued  expression  of  coun-  ■ 
tenance  and  the  mildness  of  their  manners  ' 
accord  ill  with  the  idea  of  ferocity  which  " 
we    are    apt    to    associate    with     large    mu>- 
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tachios  and  shaggy  beards.     I  am  inclined  to 
J  think  their  state  of  vassalage  differs  but  little 
l^firom  that  of  slavery.     I  speak,  however,  with- 
1  ont  sufficient  knowledge ;  as  inability  to  com- 
municate with    those    around   and    an   entire 
destitution  of  books  leave  no  source  of  infolV'' 
mation  open  to  me  except  careful  observation.  "'"' 
In  Finland,  as  in  Sweden,  the  steeples  are 

1  generally  built  apart  from  the  churches.  Were 
Aese  erected  on  some  neighbouring  hill,  one 
might  suppose  the  object  to  be  an  extension 
over  the  whole  scattered  parish  of  the  circle 
within  which  the  bell  is  audible  :  but  they  are 
firequently  on  lower  ground,  and  always  quite 
close  to  the  building,  the  top  of  whose  pent  roof 
is  sometimes  higher  than  that  of  the  steeple. 

Helsingfors  is  a  handsome  modern  city. 
The  public  buildings  are  ornamented  with  a 
proiusion  of  pillars  and  pilasters,  chiefly  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  None  of  these  are  of 
stone ;  but  the  stucco  is  well  worked  and 
covered  witli  a  thick  coat  of  coloring. 
Additions  continue  to  be  made  to  the  town, 
which  will  soon  rank  among  the  finest  of  the 
northern  capitals.  At  Abo  there  is  an  inn 
called  "  La  Society :"  but  here,  as  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  North,  travellers  are  con- 
ducted to  an  indefinite  sort  of  establishment^ 
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half  private  and  half  coffee-house,  where  Uttle 
comfort  is  to  be  found. 

The  Russian  government  liberally  allows  the. 
whole  revenue  of  Finland,  small  as  it  is,  to 
be  expended  within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  Fins  have  a  council  of  their  own,  and 
none  hut  a  native  can  fill  any  office  of  trust 
At  first,  I  am  told,  they  regarded  their  an- 
nexation to  Russia  as  a  hardship ;  probably 
because  they  remembered  that  Peter  the  Gi'eaC 
had  conquered  a  portion  of  their  country,  which 
was  thereby  dismembered.  But  the  kindness^ 
of  the  emperor  has  now  conciliated  them : 
and  so  long  as  lie  treats  them  with  considera. 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  advaiK 
tage  to  the  Fins  to  be  attached  to  a  natioa 
which  has  the  power  to  protect  them  against 
foreign  enemies, 

At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning  we 
continued  our  journey.  Tiie  only  towns  on 
the  road  are  Borgo  and  Lovisa.  Eighteen 
miles  on  this  side  of  the  latter  is  the  river  Al- 
berfors,  the  boundary  between  old  and  new 
Finland,  or  that  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  that  ceded  by  Sweden  in  consideration  of 
Russia's  guarantee  of  Norway  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Oscar  to  the  throne  of  Bernadotte. 
In  Russian,  or  Old  Finland,  the  ]}easants  wear  a 
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cloak,  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a  khalaat,  re- 
sembling in  form,  as  well  as  name,  the  eastern 
dress.  It  is  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  ceinture 
of  serge.  The  hat  is  broad-brimmed ;  the 
trowsers  are  of  linen ;  and  tlie  boots  exces- 
sively wide  and  cumbersome.  The  men  could 
not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  civilized  beings. 
The  hair  is  sometimes  in  youth  bright  au- 
burn, and  generally  in  maturer  years  of  a  light 
brown  color ;  but  always  disgustingly  dirty. 
Here,  as  in  Scandinavia,  it  seldom,  even  in  age, 
fells  off.  The  men  wear  it  quite  covering  the 
ears,  and  as  long  in  front,  but  shaved  off  the 
bock  of  the  head.  Their  necks  are  left  bare, 
and  their  faces  are  untoiisured.  Less  pleasing 
objects  are  not  often  presented  to  the  eye. 
The  women  wear  their  hair  fastened  at  the  top 
in  a  conical  roll,  sometimes  ornamented  with  a 
piece  of  colored  cloth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  modes 
which  nations  have  adopted  of  dressing  the 
hair.  The  Saracens  wore  it  long,  having  "  faces 
;  the  faces  of  men  (that  is,  unshaven,)  and 
I  Iiair  as  the  hair  of  women."  A  China-man  cuts 
the  hair  off  the  rest  of  the  head,  but  wears  it 
on  the  scalp,  where  it  is  cherished  till  it  will 
form  three  queues,  substantially  plated  and 
Kacbing  to  the  ground.     The  Hindoo  holds 
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only  one  queue  orthodox,  and  that  a  small  one, 
by  which  he  hopes  to  be  dragged  up  into 
heaven.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  submitted  to 
a  weekly  tonsure.  A  Catholic  priest,  on  the 
other  hand,  shaves  only  the  little  spot  on  the 
crown  where  the  Hindoo  allows  the  hair  to 
grow.  The  Mussulman,  inverting  the  Russian 
mode,  and  adopting  a  style  peculiar  to  himself, 
shaves  the  upper  half  of  tlie  head  and  preserves 
a  semi-circular  tuft  of  hair  behind. 

We  reached  Frederickshamn  by  night,  having 
accomplished  a  hundred  and  seventy  wersts,  or 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  miles,  from  Helsingfors. 
This,  Uke  almost  every  town  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  has  some  tale  of  fire  connected  with  it. 
Frederikshamn  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion in  August  of  last  year:  it  is  still  sadly 
desolate,  only  a  part  having  been  rebuilt. 
Since,  in  this  sbite,  it  offers  no  attraction  to  the 
traveller,  we  started  again  at  seven  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

About  two-and-twenty  miles  hence  is  the 
quarry  of  Peterlax.  from  which  pillars  are  pro- 
cured for  the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  now  build- 
ing at  St.  Petersburg.  They  are  fifty -six  feet 
in  length  and  nineteen  in  circumference.  If 
the  whole  structure  be  in  proportion  to  these 
colossal  pillars,  the  edifice,  when  completed,  will 
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be  of  eiionnous  dimensions.  The  granite  of 
this  quarry  is  softer  and  tlierefore  more  easily 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  country. 

A  hundred  and  ten  wersts,  or  seventy-three 
miles,  brouglit  us,  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday,  to  Viborg.  The  intermediate  coun- 
try is  woody  and  interesting.  The  road,  over 
s  hard  silicious  soil,  with  large  fragments  of 
granite  on  either  side,  winds  through  successive 
forests  of  small  firs.  The  approach  to  Viborg 
is  picturesque.  The  immediate  access  to  the 
town,  which  is  fortified  and  said  to  have  been 
Used  as  a  military  station  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  by  two  wooden  bridges,  of  unusual 
length,  thrown  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The 
bouses  are  large  and  handsome,  with  green 
roofs.  The  churches,  Uke  those  before  men- 
tioned, have  green  cupolas,  and  are  surmounted 
■with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  over  a  crescent. 
An  excellent  inn,  the  only  good  one  I  have 
seen  since  leaving  Hamburg,  is  in  the  hands  of 
•  plausible  Italian,  who  kept  us  in  good- 
bumor  while  he  filled  our  mouths  and  picked 
our  pockets.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  meet  a 
Bian  with  whom  we  could  converse.  Conscious 
of  his  fascinating  powers,  he  contrived  to  de- 
tain UB  till  the  following  morning  by  delaying 
the  arrival  of  the  podaronhne,  <»r  order  for  post 
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horses,  without  which  no  traveller  can  pass  the 
Russian  frontier,  or  obtain  horses  when  past. 
Viborg  being  the  last  town  in  Finland  where 
an  officer  of  sufficent  authority  resides,  it  was 
incumbent  on  us  to  secure  this  document  be. 
fore  proceeding  further.  The  old  style  be- 
comes  current  here,  according  to  which  my 
letter  should  be  dated  ^^*°^£^^  1830. 

It  was  past  seven  this  morning  when  we  left 
Viborg.  Our  carriage,  wliich  had  given  daily 
symptoms  of  increasing  debility,  and  had  been 
supported  from  8t^;e  to  stage  by  tonics  ad- 
ministered at  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  was  seized 
in  the  course  of  the  day  with  a  fit  of  palsy 
that  terminated  in  a  fail  and  the  fracture  of  a 
limb.  In  other  words,  the  wheel  broke  in  half, 
and  we  are  now  at  a  stand.  We  have  travelled 
thirty-two  miles  to  a  small  town  called  Ky- 
rola,  and  have  fifty -four  more  to  go,  before  we 
reach  the  capital  of  Russia.  A  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  are  busily  occupied  with  tools  and 
talent  truly  oriental,  and  give  us  hope  tha^ 
before  they  have  been  employed  six  hours,  they 
will  accomplish  the  work  of  two. 

The  church  before  the  windows  of  the  post- 
house  where  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
morning,  is  a  curious  building.     It  is  painted 
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yellow,  with  perpendicular  lines  of  white.  At 
either  end  is  a  dome  silvered  over,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  room,  like  a  pigeon-house, 
above  whicii  are  a  large  gilded  cupola  and  an 
enormous  cross.  But  for  this  emblem,  the 
Christian  church  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  Mahomedan  mosque.  Nor  is  it  in  exter- 
nals only  that  the  resemblance  obtains:  In  the 
worship  of  the  interior  there  is  scarcely  less  of 
superstition;  perhaps  more  of  senseless  mum- 
mery :  and  the  members  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church  have  the  same  mode  of  prostrating 
themselves  in  prayer  and  touching  the  ground 
with  their  heads,  that  is  adopted  by  the  Mussul- 
mans. 

But  I  must  conclude.  The  progress  of  the 
wheel  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  shall  reach 
Rajajoki,  the  last  post  station  in  Fmland,  twen- 
ty-seven miles  hence,  before  midnight.  At  an 
early  hour  to-morrow  we  shall  pass  the  Russian 
frontier.  We  were  treated  so  kindly  by  the 
custom-officers  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  that  we  expect  similar  courtesy  to- 
morrow. Throughout  my  tour  I  have  met 
with  nothing  else ;  and  have  invariably  re- 
ceived from  foreign  gentlemen  much  kindness 
and  attention.     The  recital  of  some  instances 
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of  hospitaUty  may  amuse  you  in  our  winter 
evenings.  In  the  mean  time,  if  my  letters  serve 
to  beguile  an  occasional  half  hour  of  your  lei- 
sure, I  shall  be  gratified ;  though  I  sometimes 
fear  that  they  are  too  much  in  the  form  of 
a  journal  to  interest  any  but  the  writer. 
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frontier,  Bellostrofakie. — Cub  tom-ho  u  ee. — Obelisks. 
— First  view  of  St.  Petersburg. — General  outline. — Site. 
— Peter's  reasons  for  selecting  it. — First  house  built- — 
ConBtitut«<l    the  emperor's   residence. —  Houses. — J->arge 

panes    of  glass. — Streets. —  Boundaries Population. — 

Canals. — Bridges. — The  river  Neva, — The  Granite,  Eng- 
lish, and  Imperial  quays,  with  opposite  buildings. — Isaac 
Bridge. — English  line. — Isaac  Church. — Statue  of  Peter 
the  Great. — Admiralty. — Nevski  Prospektive. — Church 
of  the    Lady   of  Kazan.  —  Monuments  of  Moreau   and 

*  Kutusoff.  —  Religious  festival.  —  Establishment  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia. — Greek  service  compared  witli 
Roman  Catholic. — Reflections. — Doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Greco-Kussian  Church. — Clergy,  secular  and  mo- 
natticv— Toleration. — Jews  and  Jesuits  expelled. — Fasts. 
— Baster  Carnival. — Salutations. —  Pacific  spirit  of  the 
natives. — Number  of  palaces.— Marble- palace,  where  the 
last  king  of  Poland  died. — Hermitage. — Picture  gallery, 
— Mr.  Dawe. — Winter  and  Summer  Gardens. — Winter- 
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chinery. —  Treatment  of  laborers. —  Silver,  copper,  and 
platina  coins. — Museum. — Various  national  costumes. — 
Mammoth. — Native  iron. — Public  institutions. — ^Manu&o- 
tories. — Style  of  building. — Stoves. — ^Double  windows. — 
Equality  of  temperature. — Climate. — Effects. — Sununer 
and  winter  dress. — ^Frost-bitten  noses. — ^No  spring  nor 
autunm. —  Setting  in  of  the  frost — Russian  winter.— 
Northern  lights. — Rite  of  blessing  the  Neva. — Brealdng 
up  of  the  ice. — ^Religious  ceremony. — Rapidity  of  vegeta* 
tion. — Inundations. — That  of  1824. — Cronstadt. — ^Naval 
power. — Commerce. — Camels. — ^Launch  of  two  men-of- 
war. 

St.  Petersburg.    ^—^  September,  18». 

My  last  letter  was  dated  from  Kyrola,  where 
we  were  detsdned  some  hours  during  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  new  wheel  for  the  carriage.  We 
reached  Rajajoki,  the  frontier  station  in  Fin- 
land, that  night;  and  the  following  morning, 
Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  we  entered  the 
Russian  territory  at  a  place  called  Bellostrofs- 
kie.  The  custom-officers  examined  strictly, 
but  politely,  the  contents  of  our  boxes  ;  and  as 
we  produced  the  podaroshne,  or  order  for  post- 
horses,  with  which  we  were  furnished  at  Vi- 
borg,  no  impediment  was  oflfered  to  our  ingi^ess. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  postillion  insisted 
on  driving,  while  the  coachman,  who  had  pio- 
neered us  all  the  way  through  Finland,  took 
up  a  humble  post  behind  the  carriage.    A  third 
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horse  was  added,  as  the  road  runs  through  deep 
Band ;  and,  after  travelling  thirty-four  wersts, 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  a  tall  obelisk  of 
led  granite  substituted  for  the  wooden  posts 
of  Finland,  at  one  in  the  afternoon  we  entered 
the  capital  of  Russia. 

Nothing  of  the  same  nature  can  be  so  im- 
jKJsing  as  the  first  view  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  approacli  is  througli  a  wild  and  desert 
tract ;  nor  is  the  city,  owing  to  its  low  situation, 
visible  at  a  distance.  There  are  neither  country 
•eats  nor  gardens  in  the  faubourg  to  announce 
the  proximity  of  a  large  towii.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  steeples  are  not  sufficiently  high  to 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  entre  is  under  an  unos- 
t«itatious  wooden  barriere  ;  and  for  a  inile  the 
traveller  drives  through  a  street  fonned  of  small 
wooden  houses.  Turning  a  sharp  angle,  he 
finds  himself  on  a  bridge  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  Waterloo,  in  the  Strand.  The 
Neva  rolls  its  blue  waters,  as  if  with  conscious 
dignity,  on  either  side.  Before  him  are  the 
idnitralty,  with  a  rich  golden  spire,  the  "Win- 
ter>palace  of  the  emperor,  the  Hermitage,  the 
Marble-palace,  and  a  succession  of  buildings 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  granite 
quay,  each  of  which  might  be  a  royal  residence. 
This    fa9ade,   the    opposite    fortress    with    its 
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soDd  walls  and  massive  buttresses,  the  floating 
bridges,  and  the  summer  gardens,  fronted  by 
a  magnificent  iron  palisade  with  glittering 
tops,  form  a  coup-d'ceil  surpassing  every  other 
of  the  same  kind  in  Europe. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  St.  Petersburg  that  can 
arrest  the  mind  by  the  force  of  classic  or  his- 
torical associations;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  surrounding  country  which  can  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectator  by  bringing  into  com-^ 
bination  with  an  architectural  display  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  nature.  You  are  called 
upon  to  contemplate  the  splendor  of  a  city; 
the  triumph  of  art  over  nature ;  a  superb  me- 
tropolis in  tlie  midst  of  a  marsh.  Every  build-  , 
ing  is  an  exhibition  to  which  the  various 
Grecian  orders  have  lent  their  elegant  forma 
without  destroying  the  uniformity  or  impairing 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  No  dirty  lanes  nor 
paltry  huts  are  to  be  seen.  These  are  kept  out 
of  view.  The  ground  is  the  property  of  the 
emperor  or  of  nobles  at  his  beck ;  and  at  his 
fiat  houses  are  destroyed  and  palaces  erected. 
The  poorer  class  of  buildings  observable  in 
English  towns  does  not  in  St.  Petersburg  offend 
the  eye,  because  a  practice  prevails  of  letting 
out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  orders 
the  cellars  of  large  houses. 
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The  site  of  tlie  city  is  thought  to  have  been 
injudiciously  chosen.  It  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva  in  a  marsh,  since  drained,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  was  constantly 
under  water.  Notwithstanding  the  ohstacles 
opposed  by  soil  and  climate,  the  tzar  accom- 
plished his  great  design ;  and  his  perseverance, 
no  less  than  a  keen  penetration  into  future  con- 
sequences, commands  our  admiration.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  new  capital  should  be  near 
the  coast,  because  it  was  to  become  the  centre 
«f  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  that  it  should 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  recently  ac- 
quired dominions  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  securely  retain  and  protect  them  by  con- 
centrating his  forces  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
bis  policy,  likewise,  to  attract  foreign  settlers : 
and  there  was  no  spot  in  his  domuiions  which 
Combined  these  requisites  so  weU  as  the  one  he 
■elected. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  within  the 
Barrow  limits  of  a  letter  any  idea  of  this  city. 
So  detailed  and  graphic  a  description  of  it 
lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Ciranville, 
that  I  refer  you  to  Ills  work  rather  than  make 
an  attempt  to  transport  you  to  St.  Petersburg, 
or  to  place  the  great  capital  on  your  break- 
fast table.     I  will,  therefore,  simply  sketch  an 
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outline  which,  in  after  years,  may  serve  to 
recal  to  my  own  mind  objects  now  vividly  im- 
pressed. 

The  first  hut  in  St.  Petersburg  was  raised 
by  Peter's  own  hands  in  1703.  It  is  now  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  tlie  elements  by  a 
brick  covering  constructed  over  it.  A  few 
wooden  sheds  gradually  collected  round  this 
nucleus,  and  a  small  citadel  with  six  bas- 
tions was  erected.  In  1710,  the  first  brick 
house  was  built.  In  1713,  the  residence  of  the 
emperor  was  transferred  from  Moscow  to  the 
new  city,  then  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  royal  founder,  and  called  after  him  Sl 
Peter's  town.  Most  of  the  original  edifices  have 
been  destroyed  by  time  or  fire.  Now,  none 
in  the  principal  streets  are  permitted  to  be  built 
of  wood.  The  usual  material  is  brick  well 
stuccoed ;  and  the  proprietors  being  compelled 
by  law  to  renew  the  outer  wash  once  a  year, 
the  buildings  always  look  new.  The  modem 
houses  are  built  on  piles,  because  the  ground  is 
too  marshy  to  sustain  their  foundation.  They 
are  lofty  and  generally  handsome,  with  roofs 
nearlv  flat  and  sheeted  with  iron  painted  red  or 
green.  They  are  all  numbered,  and  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  is  inscribed  on  each  door. 
The  ground  floors  are  chiefly  used  as  shops; 
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the  cellars  are  let  to  the  poor;  and  the  family- 
occupy  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  panes 
of  glass  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  are  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  measuring  often  six  feet  by  four, 
end  frequently  much  more.  Each  appears  like 
a  separate  window,  and  the  combination  of 
several  such  panes  in  one  frame  imparts  to 
a  building  an  air  of  great  magnificence. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight. 
broad,  and  long ;  intersecting  each  other  at 
various  angles.  The  larger  are  furnished  with 
trottoirs ;  an  improvement  etfected  immedi- 
«triy  after  Alexander's  visit  to  England.  At 
the  corner  of  each,  in  a  sentry-box,  a  police- 
man is  stationed  with  a  halberd.  The  Neva 
fiows  through  the  city,  the  largest  portion  of 
which  is  on  its  left,  or  southern,  bank ;  though 
a  considerable  space  on  the  opposite  shore,  be- 
tides fifteen  islands  in  the  river,  is  covered  with 
buildings.  The  Nevka,  a  branch  of  the  Neva, 
forms  the  northern  and  north-eastern  boundary, 
while  the  opposite  quarters  are  defined  by  the 
town  ditch.  The  circumference  of  these  Umits. 
though  not  yet  filled  up,  is  said  to  be  nearly 
twenty  miles ;  and  the  population  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Three  large  and 
several  smaller  canals  studded  with  bridges, 
some  of  cast-iron  and  many  of  granite,  yield  an 
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air  of  gaiety  to   the   town   and    promote  ttie' 
caariage  of  goods  between  its  distant  quarters. 

The  great  charm  that,  independent  of  its* 
architectural  beauties,  distinguishes  St.  Peters- 
burg from  every  other  city,  is  the  presence  of ' 
the  noble  river  whose  waters,  unlike  those  of ' 
the  rivers  on  which  other  European  capitals 
stand,  are  quite  blue  and  transparent ;  these,  re- 
flecting the  long  lines  of  Grecian  pillars  that 
rear  their  stately  fonns  upon  its  banks,  present 
a  second  city  to  the  view.  The  Neva,  at  its' 
broadest  part,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile ' 
in  width.  It  is  deep,  and  would  admit  ships 
of  heavy  burden  to  come  close  to  the  wharfs, 
but  a  bar  across  the  embouchure  prevents  those 
that  draw  more  than  seven  feet  of  water  from  ' 
going  higher  up  the  river.  On  one  side,  a ' 
quay  of  granite,  raised  ten  feet  above  the  level  ■, 
of  the  water,  extends  nearly  two  miles  and  a ' 
half  in  length.  This  is  furnished  witli  landing 
steps  at  stated  distances  and  stone  benches  for 
seats.  A  broad  handsome  carriage-road  with  a 
double  pavement  runs  along  it ;  while  a  superb 
facade  of  public  edifices  and  private  manrions  ' 
commands  the  river.  On  the  opposite  side 
stand  the  fortress,  the  exchange,  tlie  academy 
of  sciences,  the  museum,  the  college  of  miners, 
and  a  whole  line  of  public  buildings,  the  pro- 
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fusion  of  whose  splendid  pillars  aiid  pilasters 
aLoost  fatigues  the  eye.  Near  the  centre  of 
tbe  city,  facing  the  admiralty,  is  tlie  Isaac 
hridge,  on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Englbh, 
on  the  other  the  Imperial,  quay  ;•  tlie  one  named 
from  the  palaces,  the  other  from  the  merchants, 
occupying  the  respective  quarters.  In  a  street 
behind,  and  pamllel  to,  the  English  line  or  quay, 
called  the  English  back  line  or  Galernoy  Ou- 
BtwOt  U  the  comfortable  inn  in  which  I  am 
lodging.  It  is  kept  by  a  man  named  lieay  and 
Ib  daughter,  Mrs.  Crotswith,  a  pleasing  woman 
mi  superior  intellect  and  education. 

Near  the  Isaac  bridge,  under  the  hand  of  a 
ddlful  architect,  the  marble  church  is  rising  up, 
§»  which,  as  1  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
letter,  granite  columns  of  enormous  size  are 
procured  from  Peterlax  in  Finland.  Close  to 
this  stands  the  famous  bronze  equestrian 
itatue  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  is  represented 
iking  his  steed  just  as  he  has  attained  the 
mramit  of  an  arduous  rock.  The  horse  rears. 
ud  his  rider  looks  calmly  round,  seeming  to 
tdiimph  in  the  consciousness  of  power  and 
■eourity.     Beneath  him  is  a  serpent  whom  the 

*  On  tbese  quays  no  shops  are  allowed  by  law  ;  nor  in 
the  large  und  handBome  street  culletl  t)ie  Great  Morskoi. 
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charger  tramples  to  death.     The  simple  inscrip- 
tion is 

PETRO    PRIMO 
CATHERINA    SECUNDA. 

1782. 
The  statue,  weighing  sixteen  tons,  rests  on  a 
piece  of  granite  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever 
moved  by  art.  It  was  brought  out  of  a  morass 
four  miles  from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  when  it 
reached  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  it  weighed 
fifteen  hundred  tons. 

The  admiralty,  whose  facade  is  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  in  the  centre  of  a  line  of 
buildings  that  face  the  river  exhibits  an  ambi* 
tious  spire  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  gold. 
From  it,  as  from  a  focus,  three  principal  streets 
diverge  on  the  opposite  side,  which  are  caUi* 
ed  Prospehtives.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Nevski  Prospektive,  so  named  from  Saint 
Alexander  Nevski.  This  street  is  two  English 
miles  in  length  ;  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  breadth.  The  houses  are  of  stuccoed  brick, 
and  the  shops  are  tolerably  good ;  but  neither 
in  their  external  appearance  nor  in  the  fumi* 
ture  of  the  interior  can  they  be  compared  with 
our  own.  The  Nevski  Prospektive  is  as  infe- 
rior to  Regent  Street  as  the  public  buildings 
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and  quay  above  described  are  superior  to  the 
corresponding  objects  in  London. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Nevski  Prospektive 
stands  the  "  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan," 
tile  construction  of  which  occupied  ten  years, 
from  1801  to  1811,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  native  architect  who  was  originally  a  serf 
of  Count  StrogonofF.  The  plan  of  the  interior 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ; 
but  the  semi-circular  colonnade  that  forms  the 
Roman  piazza  is  here  made  to  embrace  the 
portico,  and  to  act  as  a  fa<;ade  to  the  church. 
I'his  consists  of  a  liundred  and  thirty-two  pil- 
lars of  the  Corinthian  order,  distributed  in  four 
concentric  curves ;  each  pillar  being  thirty-five 
feet  in  height,  formed  of  yellow  stone.  At  the 
extremities  of  the  colonnade  are  large  portals, 
^faich  give  a  finished  appearance  to  the  whole 
iiaA  admit  carriages  to  pass  througl)  them  to  the 
other  sides  of  the  building.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  each  arm 
terminating  in  a  Corinthian  portico.  The  aisles 
ire  flanked  by  massive  pillars  of  spotted  granite 
bearing  a  high  polish,  and  ornamented  with 
^^ed  capitals.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
marbles  of  various  colors,  and  resembles  mosMC- 
work  on  a  large  scale.    The  great  altar  presents 
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a  blaze  of  gilding  that  would  dazzle  the  eye  if 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  light  were  diffused 
througli  the  church;  but,  owing  to  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  windows  and  dirty  con- 
dition of  the  glass,  the  interior  is  shrouded  in 
a  sombre  and  mysterious  gloom  not  ill  con- 
sorting with  the  dark  views  and  blind  credulity 
of  the  religionists  who  worship  there.  Stand- 
ards, tlie  keys  of  captured  fortresses,  and  va- 
rious trophies  of  a  similar  nature,  decorate  this 
temple  consecrated  to  the  "  Lord  of  Hosts," 
The  symmetry  of  the  structure  is  destroyed  by 
the  smallness  of  the  dome,  which  seems  as  if 
intended  for  a  building  of  inferior  dimensions. 
Among  the  trophies  is  a  baton  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Davoust,  the  destroyer  of  Ham- 
burg. The  only  monuments  I  noticed  are 
those  of  Moreau  and  Kutusoff.  Over  the  latter 
are  suspended  some  standards  captured  from 
the  French. 

Two  days  ago  a  grand  religious  festival  was 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Saint  Alexander  Nevski; 
when,  after  attending  divine  ser\ice,  or  rather 
showing  himself,  in  the  church  of  our  I,^dy  of 
Kazan,  the  emperor  proceeded  in  his  carriage 
to  the  monastery  of  the  saint  at  the  end  of  the 
Prospektive.  The  sight  was  very  imposing. 
The  street  was  lined  with  carriages;  and  the 
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fchiirch  was  crowded  to  excess.  As  the  em- 
peror entered,  the  folding  doors  in  the  centre 
Wthe  "  IkoHodiist"  (or  screen  wliich  separates 
"flie  nave  from  the  altar,)  were  thrown  open, 
'and  the  archbisliop  came  forth  arra)'ed  in  a 
gorgeous  dress  of  gold  and  purple.  In  eacli 
liand  he  held  a  chandelier  and  uttered  some 
Tjentences  rendered  inaudible  by  the  full  peals 
"if  a  sacerdotal  choir  which  at  the  same 
Itnoraent  echoed  through  the  church,  together 
with  reiterated  cries  from  the  people,  "  Gos- 
jbodi  Pomeloe,  Gospodi  Pomeloe ;"  creating  a 
Volume  of  sound  that  overpowered  all  others, 
tad  conveying,  I  trust,  to  heaven  the  prayers 
W  many  a  heart,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !" 
''  The  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  was  adopt- 
%A  by  the  Ru.ssians  in  the  tenth  century ;  being 
iblished  without  opposition  by  an  order  of 
le  grand-diike  Vladimir,  the  first  convert  to 
diristianity,  who  sent  emissaries  to  various 
Hlurches  of  Christendom  for  the  purpose  of 
iibserving  the  forms  of  each.  Since  his  object 
^ras  to  influence  the  ignorant  through  the  me- 
teum  of  the  senses,  his  choice  was  not  inju- 
icious;  for  there  is  something  in  the  service 
!bf  the  Greek  Church  that  rivets  the  attention 
fcr  more  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
There  iirobably  is  not  more  real  religion,  but 
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there  is  a  greater  appearance  of  devotion.  The 
devotees  seem  to  be  more  in  earnest  and  to 
have  more  personal  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the 
rites  tliey  celebrate.  This  may  arise  in  part 
from  the  ignorance  and  intellectual  debasement 
of  the  Russians  compared  with  that  of  the 
Catholics  one  has  seen  in  more  enlightened 
countries:  but  it  is,  doubtless,  attributable  also 
to  a  certain  something  difficult  to  describe,  but 
in  which  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  Greek  and  Romish  services  can  fail 
to  sympathize.  Is  it  that,  in  the  former,  in- 
strumental  music  is  excluded,  while  words  of 
prayer  and  praise  arrest  the  mind  chanted  in 
the  deep  sonorous  voices  of  the  priests ;  and 
that  to  sounds  of  definite  import  we  are  loth  to 
attach  ideas  which  impugn  the  reahty  of  feel- 
ing and  the  veracity  of  sacred  functionaries : 
while,  in  the  latter,  full  bursts  of  the  .organ 
overpower  the  voices  and  give  to  the  whole  the 
effect  of  a  display  of  sacred  music?  Or  is  it 
that  in  the  Greek  Church  the  service  is  per- 
formed in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  con- 
gregation, while  in  the  Romish  a  learned  jargon 
is  adopted  always  incomprehensible  to  the  peo- 
pie,  and  often  to  the  dliterate  priesthood?  Or 
is  it,  possibly,  that  here  there  is  no  bowing 
down  to  carved  and  graven  images :  and  though 
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worship  scarcely  inferior  is  paid  to  liighly- 
Wrought  designs  on  tapestry  and  canvass;  yet' 
being  familiar  with  such  productions  of  art 
exliibited  in  our  own  temples  and  regarding 
them  with  an  interest  which  the  subjects  render 
almost  sacred,  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  tliat 
the  Russian  devotee  converts  his  gaze  into  sin 
by  the  admixture  of  an  irrational  and  idolatrous 
Sentiment  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  are  more  disposed 
to  resign  ourselves  to  sacred  feelings  inspired 
by  the  ceremonies  of  a  Church  tolerating  our 
own  dissentient  creed  than  to  those  that  might 
Mherwise  result  from  the  services  of  one  which 
marshals  our  strongest  prejudices  in  array 
against  itself  by  denouncing  us  as  heretics  and 
accursed?  Something,  perhaps,  is  due  to  each 
of  these  causes  ;  much  to  the  union  of  all ;  and 
Bot  a  little  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Church, 
^ough  itself  scarcely  purer,  holds  in  equal  ab- 
horrence with  ourselves  the  abominations  of 
that  apostasy  against  which  our  own  has  pro- 
iested,  and  still  maintains  an  incessant  spiritual 
■*rarfare. 

'  The  doctrines  of  the  Russian  Church  are 
■precisely  those  of  the  Greek ;  and  so  is  its  con- 
stitution, except  that  the  former  has  cast  off 
MI  allegiance  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
'teid  acknowledges   no  head  but  the   emperor. 
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This  secession  from  the  eastern  Church  took 
place  under  Peter  the  Great,  who  found  that 
the  patriarch  possessed  more  influence  in  his 
dominions  than  consisted  with  his  own  auto- 
cracy. The  ecclesiastical  government  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  synod  held  periodically  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  formed  of  clergy  under  the 
presidency  of  a  layman. 

The  Creek,  like  the  Romish  clergy,  are 
divided  into  secular  and  monastic.  The  former 
are  generally  men  of  low  birth  and  very  il- 
literate. Possessing  no  influence  from  either 
rank  or  erudition,  they  seldom  rise  in  their 
associations  above  the  lowest  orders  of  society. 
The  profession  usually  descends  from  father  to 
son ;  consequently,  men  are  brought  into  the 
church  by  the  mere  contingencies  of  birth, 
devoid  of  aU  religious  feeling,  and  even  against 
inclination.  Hence  their  immoral  lives  and  the 
total  neglect  of  tlieir  ciues.  A  secular  priest 
is  obliged  to  be  a  married  man.  While  single, 
he  is  not  admissible  to  ordination  ;  hut  once  in 
orders,  he  must  remain  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife;"  if  she  die,  he  is  not  allowed  to  wed 
another.  The  priests  are  paid  by  the  produce 
of  lands  appropriated  to  them  by  the  crown, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  by 
gratuities  for  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the 
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liouses  of  the  seigneurs ;  and  by  fees  on  occa- 
^ons  of  niiirriages  and  births.  They  wear 
iroad-brimmed  hats  and  loose  robes  of  any 
color.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the 
tnck  and  cherished  uith  Israelitish  pride  on 
tlie  chui. 

'■>■  'Vhe  monastic  clergy  are  subject  to  rules 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  same  body  is 
governed  in  the  Romish  Church.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  high  conical  cap,  long  veil. 
Bind  black  gown.  The  discipline  of  monasteries 
is  very  severe,  and  vows  once  entered  into 
idmit  of  no  dispensation.  The  regular  clergy 
are  divided  into  seven  grades,  through  which 
they  rise  according  to  merit  or  interest.  The 
first  is  that  of  monk ;  then  prior,  hegoumenm, 
(or  abbot  of  a  smaller  institution,)  and  arch- 
itaiandrite  (or  Abbot  of  a  large  monastery) :  to 
these  succeed  the  higher  orders  of  bishop, 
ft-chbishop,  and  metropolitan.  In  education 
they  are  said  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the 
secular  clergy ;  and,  no  doubt,  are  so :  but 
Uieir  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  if  I  may 
judge  from  three  whom  we  encoimtered  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  the  prin- 
oipal  monastic  institution  in  St.  Petersburg, 
forms  a  curious  exception  to  the  general  ac- 
quaintance with    other  tongues   displayed  by 
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the  Russians  as  a  nation.  The  three  monks 
referred  to  were  addressed  by  our  party,  anxi- 
ous to  elicit  some  information  regarding  the 
monastery,  in  French,  Italian,  German,  Latin, 
and  EngUsh ;  but  tlie  only  reply  we  could 
obtain  was  a  sentence  of  Russ. 

No  Russian  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  re- 
ligion under  pain  of  banishment  to  Siberia;  at 
the  same  time  great  liberality  is  exercised 
towards  Fins,  Ijivonians,  and  foreignei-s  in  ge- 
neral; and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  bespeaking 
the  religious  toleration  of  the  govervment,  that 
in  the  street  in  wliich  the  Greek  clnireh  of  the 
Virgin  of  Kazan  is  situated,  Catholics,  Arme- 
nians, Lutherans,  imd  three  other  sects  of  Pro- 
testants, have  tlieir  respective  places  of  worship. 
Till  lately,  Jews  met  with  equal  indulgence; 
but  about  three  years  ago  some  of  their  tribe 
were  found  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the 
custom-laws,  and  the  whole  body  were  biinish- 
ed  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Only 
forty-eight  hours  were  allowed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  property,  though  many  possessed 
large  houses  and  an  extensive  stock  in  trade. 
The  necessity  existing  for  immediate  sale  in- 
duced craft)'  purchasers  to  bid  only  half  the 
value,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence 
was  as  severe  as  the  ukase  was  arbitrary  and 
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■cruel.  The  order  was  subsequently  modified 
iwith  regard  to  Moscow,  where  Jews  are  allow- 
ed to  remain  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time  for  the 
|iurposes  of  trade.  An  understanding  with  the 
^lice-officers  has  converted  this  into  a  per- 
iinission  of  permanent  residence;  for  those  who 
^uive  houses  in  the  city  take  a  walk  outside  the 
gates  every  second  day;  and,  violating  the 
fpirit  of  the  law,  punctually  obe)'  its  letter. 
Soman  Catholics,  except  Jesuits,  are  tolerated 
jBqually  with  Protestants ;  but  the  late  em- 
^ror  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions 
^or  attempting  to  proselyte  members  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Numerous  festivals  are  observed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  celebrated  with  much  religious  pomp 
jmd  pageantry.  Each  Wednesday  and  Friday 
is  nominally  a  fast  day ;  but  the  four  great 
fumual  fasts,  namely,  that  of  the  Virgin,  coni- 
'{nising  the  first  fifteen  days  of  Angnst,  and 
tbose  of  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  Lent,  are 
rigidly  observed  by  all  good  Christians.  The 
two  last  of  tliese  continue  during  six  and  seven 
"Weeks  respectively.  Tliat  of  Lent,  with  the 
ensuing  carnival  of  Easter,  is  the  most  famous. 
For  an  account  of  it  I  am  dependent  on  verbal 
information  and  such  books  as  chance  to  fall  in 
my  way. 
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During  seven  weeks  preceding  Easter  tfi« 
Russians  are  prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh 
or  produce  of  animals;  the  restriction  extend- 
ing even  to  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  A  curious 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  most  employes  of  government,  who  are 
required  to  fast  during  the  last  two  weeks  only ; 
the  imperial  family  keep  holy  hut  seven  days  in 
Lent.  This  previous  abstinence  prepares  all 
parties  for  the  enjoyment,  (if  enjoyment  it  can 
be  called,)  of  a  week  of  revelry  and  gluttony, 
during  which  they  indulge  in  every  species  erf 
excess ;  as  though  the  uncurbed  licence  of  tlie 
appetites  were  no  less  a  matter  of  religious 
duty  than  the  fast  previously  observed.  Thd 
Sunday  before  Easter  the  churches  are  adorned 
I  with  boughs  and  artificial  fruits.     The  followi 

ing  Thursday,  the  archbishop  assembles  t  large 
body  of  monastic  clergy,  and  exhibits  to  a 
crowded  congregation  a  representation  of  the 
Saviour  washing  the  apostles'  feet ;  himself 
acting  the  part  of  our  Lord,  while  twelve  priests 
supply  the  place  of  the  apostles.  On  Easter- 
eve  a  model  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  presented 
to  the  people.  During  this  day.  which  is  the 
last  of  the   fast,    the  markets  are  filled    with 

k viands  of  every  species.  The  only  business  per- 
formed is  that  of  buying  and  selling  the  bom- 
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ponents  of  the  morrow's  feast.  Large  carts  full 
pf  meat,  vegetables,  fisli,  and  sweetmeats,  are 
seen  in  the  streets ;  and  night  is  awaited  with 
all  the  ardor  of  enthusiusm,  gluttony,  and 
wantonness,  Some  time  before  midnight  the 
people  crowd  to  the  churches  which  remain 
full  of  anxious  expectants,  bearing  in  their 
fiands  tapers  whose  concentrated  blaze  diffuses 
^  brilliant  light  around.  A  priest  informs  them 
^at  the  bishop  is  gone  to  search  for  the  body 
of  the  Saviour.  As  the  clock .  strikes  twelve, 
^e  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  thrown  open ; 
the  bishop,  sumptuously  appareled  and  decked 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  marches  forth.  A 
long  retinue  of  priests,  similarly  dressed,  follows ; 
and  the  bishop  proclaims  to  the  audience — 
Christvs  voscress;  that  is,  "Christ  is  risen!" 
yhis  declaration  is  received  witli  shouts  of  ex- 
ultation ;  the  bells  ring  a  joyful  peal ;  and  the 
^oir  strikes  up  a  hymn  of  praise  in  honor  of 
the  risen  Saviour.  When  this  is  concluded, 
the  bishop  and  priests  throw  themselves  on 
their  bands  and  knees,  and  crawl  all  round  the 
^urch  kissing  the  pictures  of  saints  and  other 
^cred  relics.  The  spectators  follow  their  ex- 
ample; but,  preferring  living  to  inanimate 
objects  of  salutation,  they  set  about  kissing  one 
another:  then,  leaving  the  church,  commence 
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an  inordinate  meal  whicli  lasts,  with  tittle  in- 
termission, for  a  week. 

During  tliis  period  the  same  custom  of  salu- 
tation is  continued  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  equals, 
but  prevails  among  acquaintances  however  dif- 
ferent in  birtli,  education,  age,  or  sex.  A 
noble  lady  cannot  refuse  a  kiss  from  the  mean- 
est peasant,  if  lie  advance  with  an  egg  in  his 
hand  in  token  of  the  conclusion  of  the  fast, 
and  the  ivords  Christos  voscress  on  his  tongue. 
She  is  obliged  by  lier  religion  to  receive  the 
egg  with  courtesy,  to  return  the  kiss  in  kind, 
and  to  reply  Vies  tiny  voscress,  "  Verily  lie  is 
risen."  The  habit  of  personal  salute  obtains 
more  among  the  Russians  than  any  of  tJie  other 
continental ists.  After  the  first  introduction  of 
a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  he  kisses  her  hand 
whenever  they  meet,  while  she  gracefully  re- 
turns the  compliment  on  his  cheek. 

The  festivities  of  Raster  continue  with  al- 
most savage  exuberance  for  a  week  ;  but  there 
are  few  or  no  breaches  of  the  peace.  It  is  a 
singular  trait  in  the  character  of  the  natives, 
that  amidst  all  their  boisterous  sports  and  licen- 
tious revelries,  they  never  quarrel ;  and  when- 
ever anger  is  excited,  seldom  as  it  is.  it  vents 
itself  in  words.  Their  language  contains  a  re- 
raarkable  variety  of  terms  of  abuse,  with  which 
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they  are  satisfied,  without  iiaving  recourse  to 
the  more  brutal  expedient  of  blows. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  may 
einphatieany  be  called,  as  IJiirke  with  less  pro- 
priety designated  Calcutta,  a  "  City  of  palaces  ;'' 
Sot  the  royal  residences  are  very  numerous,  and 
jnost  of  the  public  buildings  might,  from  their 
wchitectural  magnificence,  be  mistaken  for 
such.  That  of  tbe  grand-duke  Mieliael,  with 
the  imperial  Taurida  and  AnicbkofF,  is  in 
the  interior  of  the  capital;  those  of  Oranien- 
baum,  Yelagine,  Kammenoi,  and  several  others, 
are  outside  the  town.  I  liave  visited  many, 
and  have  found  them  elegant  and  picturesque 
as  countr}'  chateaux,  or  excelling  in  the  severer 
grandeur  of  metropolitan  palaces.  Besides 
these,  there  are  three  of  a  highly  imposing  cha- 
racter, which  peculiarly  attract  the  travellers 
notice,  being  all  situated  together  on  the  same 
quay  of  the  Neva,  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
long  fa<;ade  of  the  admiralty.  They  are  called 
respectively,  the  Marble-palace,  tbe  Hermitage, 
and  the  Winter-palace.  The  first  of  these  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  material  of  which  tiie 
columns  are  formed.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  is  built  of  granite ;  the  upper  of  a  dark 
stone,  which  is  either  marble  or  grey  granite. 
A  pecuUar    splendor    is  communicated  to  this 
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Structure  by  the  massive  capitals  and  basements 
of  the  pillars  which,  as  well  as  the  balconies, 
are  composed  of  bronze  richly  gilt.  It  was  ori- 
ginally built  for  Count  Orloff,  the  favorite  of 
Catherine  the  Second  ;  and  afterwards  tenant- 
ed by  the  last  king  of  Poland,  who  here  termi- 
nated his  unfortunate  career.  It  is  now  unin- 
habited ;  and,  for  some  reason,  strangers  are  not 
admitted. 

Separated  by  a  little  space  from  the  Marble- 
palace  is  that  called  the  Hermitage,  which  Ca- 
therine the  Second  set  apart  for  the  enjoyments 
of  social  life.  Every  quarter  of  the  world 
has  contributed  to  supply  this  superb  edifice 
with  something  valuable  in  the  departments  of 
art  or  science.  Besides  the  collection  of  ca- 
meos, jewels,  statues,  antiques,  and  books,  there 
is  a  gallery  of  paintings*  which  would  be 
esteemed  good  even  in  Rome  or  Florence.  One 
long  room  is  furnished  with  four  hundred  por- 
traits of  the  chief  officers  of  tlie  Kussian  army, 
painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Dawe,  an  English 
artist  of  great  merit  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander.     Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs 

*  The  well  known  Haugliton  collection  thai  belonged  to 
Sir  Robert  Watpole  was,  to  the  disgriice  of  our  country,  suf- 
fered to  be  carried  away  to  enrich  the  treasures  of  the  Her- 
mitage. 
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we  were  conducted  into  a  spacious  apartment, 
one  door  of  which  leads  to  a  conservatory  of 
trees  called  the  Winter-garden ;  beyond  this  is 
another  called  the  Summer-garden,  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  formed  of  soil  elevated  on 
masonry  to  a  height  of  more  than  forty  feet. 
This  artificial  garden  must  have  been  tlie  result 
of  prodigious  labor  ;  but  in  St.  Petersburg,  all 
public  works  are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
that  611s  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  Under 
a  despotic  monarchy  no  one  dares  to  find  fault 
with  demands  made  by  government  on  the 
purse  of  the  people.  To  enter  on  a  description 
of  the  Hermitage  would  be  to  involve  myself 
in  the  labor  of  a  month  ;  and  as  I  have  already 
referred  you  to  a  work  wherein  all  that  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  this  capita!  has  been  described 
with  interesting  minuteness,  1  will  only  add  that 
I  never  before  visited  a  building  which  excited 
such  sentiments  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and 
astonishment. 

The  Hermitage,  though  a  distinct  building, 
is  attached  to,  and  considered  as  forming  part 
of,  the  Winter-palace,  which  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  This  is  the  largest 
loyal  residence  in  Europe,  occupying  an  area  of 
forty-five  thousand  square  yards,  and  capable 
■oi  accommodating  a  thousand  inmates.    The 
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basement  and  upper  stories  are  built  in  diflFer- 
ent  styles  of  architecture,  so  that  the  exterior  ii 
cumbrous  and  inelegant.  The  most  splendid 
apartment,  probably  unrivalled  in  the  world,  is 
the  great  hall  of  St.  George,  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  sixty,  surrounded  by  forty  marble 
columns  in  double  rows,  with  capitals  and  pe- 
destals richly  gilt. 

Before  dismissing  the  palaces,  I  may  mentioa 
that  there  is  one  at  a  village  called  Tzarskoe  Celo, 
or  the  emperor's  village,  twenty-two  wersts  from' 
St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Monsieur  Djunkorski, 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  from  whom  1 
have  received  great  kindness,  drove  me  in  his 
carriage  the  day  before  yesterday.  In  our  way 
we  stopped  at  the  establishment  of  an  enter-, 
prising  English  quaker  who  has  been  engaged' 
for  some  years  under  government  in  draining 
the  morasses  around  the  capital.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  his  house  now  stands  in  thei 
midst  of  luxuriant  corn-fields,  in  a  spot  which' 
had  probably  never  before  been  trodden  by 
man.  A  little  further  on.  We  passed  through' 
two  villages,  allotted  to  a  German  colony,  ( 
whose  industry  has  diffused  an  air  of  comfort  I 
that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  Russian  village.  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  a  description  of  the  palace  at  Tzars- 
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Ikoe  Celo,  which  exhibits  the  same  profuse  mag- 

ficence  as  the  royal  dwellings  at  St.  Vvtvn- 

but  contains  only  two  rooms  striknij^ly 

■acteristic:  the  one,  covered  from  tiijor  to 

Jig  with  amber ;  the  other  lined,  half  way 

its  walls,  with  lapi^i  lazuli ;  the  Htxir  bcin^ 

■'inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.     The  rooms  where 

Alexander  sat  and  transacted  the  cliicf  btuineas 

ei  his  empire,   as  well  as  the  bed-rcmm,   with 

_tfae  bard  mattress  on  whidi  be  slept,  caniiot 

BUl  to  be  regarded  with  great  interest.    Thii 

^nnteof  apartnKDts  is  said  to  remain  in  the  ktate 

m  wliidi  be  left  them.    Hi«  hat  and  j^ves  are 

OD  the  diwr ;  his  boots  by  the  door ;  and  bin 

t  haodkachief  on  tbe  taUe.   TbcM;  roonu 

1  to  tbe  meinory  of  the  deceased, 

s  who  ol^ect  to  such  wemonsU 

To  my  mind  tiiey  are  pleaiing. 

^  to  TPaintain  tbe  ccoDexioa  between 

r«Ao  iiTv  on  cartii  tad  thete  who  h«ve 


'.  the 

UmAoTm  tesly.    He  b  a  &vonte  d  the  tm- 
it  mid  preeepCor  to  tbe  yauog 
t.  the  nUoke  Akmdcr  S«A9^ 
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evening.  Walking  round  the  gardens  witli 
our  kind  hostess  and  some  other  Russian  la- 
dies, we  encountered  many  groups  assembled 
there  to  see  and  be  seen,  and  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  emperor  in  the  course  of  his 
usual  promenade.  The  officers  were  in  full 
uniform :  the  ladies  in  handsome  aftemocm 
dresses.  Most  of  the  latter  spoke  English; 
and  ttiat  with  a  fluency  which  the  Russians 
generally  display  in  all  the  languages  of  Kurope. 
My  companions  gave  me  some  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  Persian  ambassadors  sent  over  a 
year  or  two  ago  by  Shah  Abbas ;  speaking  of 
them  as  men  of  polished  manners  and  finished 
education,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  languages 
arid  diplomacy  of  tlie  various  European  courts. 
In  a  large  institution,  standing  close  toTzars- 
koe  Celo,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  Russian  nobility,  my  friend  pointed  out 
two  young  princes  from  Georgia  and  one  from 
Cashmere  who  have  been  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  education.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  do  not  understand  Persian.  One  of  them 
has  picked  up  a  little  French,  and  was  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  fancied 
proficiency.  The  elegant  form  of  the  Cash- 
merian  boy,  his  slender  figure  and  supple  Umbs, 
so  characteristic  of  an  eastern  child,  contrasted 
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stroDgly  with  the  hardy  and  broader  structure 
of  the  young  Russians. 

The  mint  at  St  Petersburg  is  well  arranged. 
The  machinery  and  superintendents  are  Eng- 
fish.  The  former  was  made  by  Bolton  and 
Watts  of  IxHidon  after  the  model  of  that  used 
in  our  own  mint.  Wherever  an  Englishman 
goa,  he  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  preference 
given  to  the  artificers,  machinery,  and  manufac- 
tures, of  his  country.  In  nearly  all  the  large 
Institations  of  tiiis  metropolis  the  superinten- 
dents  are  Scotch  or  English ;  and  their  steam- 
engines,  as  weD  as  most  other  articles  <d  machi- 
nery, baive  been  imported  from  England.  The 
UboRts  in  the  mint  are  serfi^  of  the  emperor. 
Wie  were  detained  till  their  dinner  boor,  and 
wilneMwl  a  painful  prooeM,  derogatory  to  the 
i^uit%  of  more  civilizied  Europeans.  All  tibe 
mfthne  workmen  were  dotfacd  in  verr  tldn  wliit«r 
JKfats  and  finen  tj*/«»er»  witbocit  podkeu. 
As  tliev  moved  in  fil»  from  the  labciratorv  v> 
Ae  Jiuing-ioom,  eacb  Krf  vaei  erjinm^i  by  a 
pQfiee-<iificer  vlbo  yag^A  \x  haoAik  ^/ver  t&^ 
whok*  of  the  sssr'f  hrAr.  fr-jc  ^ijt  trwrt  'i  lim 
to  the  fcsEl-  t.r>  *K3?r:ai:.  3f  h^  iart  islt  •rjcn 
i&  fc»  her  or  ^r£«.     .4::  spOC-  -■Tu^ 

to  the  ddn  ae^  f:-  ^'jqc  3L  -udi^  rkiEaK» :  ic  '::ift 
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end  of  the  year  those  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  are  burnt,  to  obtain  the  par- 
tides  of  metal  adhering  to  the  fibres  of  the 
doth.  While  a  manifestation  of  respect  some- 
times teaches  men  to  respect  themsdves ;  habi- 
tual distrust  necessarily  engenders  disregard  of 
that  virtue  in  which  the  party  is  supposed  to  be 
defident.    Hence  the  Russians  are  faithless. 

The  coin  commonly  current  is  a  ruble,  divide 
ed  into  a  hundred  copper  kopecks.  Of  this 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  paper  and  the  silver 
ruble;  the  former  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
elevenpence  of  our  money ;  the  latter  to  three 
shillings  and  fourpence.  Originally,  the  one 
was  merely  a  representative  of  the  other,  ii 
our  one-pound-notes  were  of  twenty  shillingB ; 
but  latterly,  paper  has  been  so  depreciated  fay  an 
excess  of  issue  and  other  causes,  that  its  value 
has  been  diminished  in  the  proportion  just  stated. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ban 
of  silver  were  used  instead  of  coins.  These 
were  marked  at  regular  distances  ¥dth  notehes^ 
(rubli,)  according  to  which  a  greater  or  kn 
portion  of  the  bar  was  cut  off  to  settle  an 
account  The  word  kopeck  is  derived  firom 
kopea,  a  spear,  because  formerly  the  copper 
coin  was  stamped  with  an  impression  of  St 
George  spearing  the  dragon.    I  have  seen  no 
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gold  in  the  country.  A  platina  coin,  called  an 
^  Imperial,*'  has  been  lately  struck.  Its  value 
is  not  quite  a  guinea.  This  is  the  first  piece  of 
money  that  has  ever  been  coined  from  platina. 
The  metal  is  generally  found  as  an  oxyde. 
Dr.  WoUaston  was  the  discoverer  of  a  mode  of 
combining  it  with  chemical  agents  so  as  to 
render  it  tractile  and  fit  for  coinage.  On  his 
death-bed  he  disclosed  this  secret  to  Mr. 
Herschel,  the  astronomer,  under  whose  instruc- 
tion a  person,  named  Johnson,  was  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  metal ;  and  when  the 
Russian  Government  sent  to  England  for  some 
one  who  could  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  a  platina  coinage  at  St.  Petersburg,  this  man 
was  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  metal  was 
prepared,  and  a  coin  struck  with  great  skill  and 
neatness :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  value  of 
platina  had  been  much  depreciated  by  a  large 
importation  from  America;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered inexpedient  to  put  into  circulation  a 
metal  that  would  be  liable  to  very  great  fluc- 
tuations in  value.  Hence  the  ^'  Imperial"  has 
never  left  the  mint,  except  when  purchased  by 
visitors  as  a  curiosity. 

The  museum  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
contains  figures  of  the  inhabitants  of  various 
undivilized  countries,  attired  in  their  national 
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costumes.  Among  tliese  are  dresses  of  several 
of  the  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  Sanioiedes,  Kamt- 
chadales,  Laplanders,  Chinese,  Kouriaks,  and 
Japanese.  There  are  also  several  natural  cu- 
riosities. The  chief  of  these  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
mammoth  that  was  found  buried  in  an  iceberg 
on  the  bank  of  the  Obi,  in  Siberia.  As  ihe  ice 
gradually  dissolved  in  a  summer  more  than 
usually  warm,  bears  attacked  the  flesh,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  high  ]ireservation,  and  destroy- 
ed the  skin  ;  but  the  skeleton  was  secured  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  foot.  It  now  stands 
in  the  museum  close  to  that  of  a  large  elephant; 
and  though  the  one  is  not  much  less  in  height 
than  the  other,  a  comparison  of  their  joints 
shows  how  superior  the  mammoth  must  have 
been  in  strength  and  bulk.  From  a  part  of 
the  skin  which  is  preserved  it  appears  that  the 
animal  was  furnished  with  long  hair ;  a  fact 
affording  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
inhabited  the  cold  latitude  in  which  the  body 
was  discovered ;  and  that  it  was  not,  as  some 
theorists  have  supposed,  the  native  of  a  tropi- 
cal region.  Another  produce  of  Siberia  ex- 
hibited here  is  a  piece  of  native  iron  w^ghing 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  pounds,       ' 

I  have  visited  with  great  interest  the  prison, 
a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a  cotton  manufactory 
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\  in  which  eight  Imndred   foundlings  and   two 
I  thousand  adults  are  employed  under  the  super- 
I  Intendencc  of  a  Scotch  general,  and  the  china, 
[  -jilate  glass,    and   iron   manufactories ;    institu- 
tions admirably  arranged,  whieli  cannot  fail  to 
recompense  a  foreigner  for   some  trouble  he 
may  encounter  in  gaining  admittance.     I  have 

Jbeen  delighted   with    St.  Petersburg.     Every 
)thing  here  is  novel;  everything  interesting; 
and  every  thing  in  a  style  of  magnificence  that 
is  perfectly  astonishing.     To  describe  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  would  fill  a  volume;  and  as  books 
L  ^ve    been  published   containing  detailed    ac- 
B^Ktunts  of  this  capital,   I  refrain  from  minute 
I  ftarticulars. 

■ -I    The   houses  of  the  lower  orders  are  made 

H^^iefly  of  wood,  having  projecting  Swiss  roofs, 

B.4niall  windows,  and  narrow  balconies  with  or- 

fcnamented    balustrades.     Those  of  the   higher 

classes  are  built  of  stuccoed  brick,  much  like 

our  own,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  pro- 

r 'Vision  of  Grecian  pillars  and  pilasters.     In  all, 

I  principal  article  of  furniture  is  the  stove. 

I  consists  of  four  walls  of  brick,  cased  out- 

ide  with  white,  or  painted,  tiles,  which  rise  to 

;  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  sometimes  to 

be  top  of  the  room.    The  inside  is  well  furnish- 

l  with  flues,  so  that  the  air  of  the  whole  room 
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is  equally  heated  by  the  large  radiating  sur- 
face presented  to  it.  A  fire  is  lighted  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  wlien  the  wood  ha* 
ceased  to  blaze,  the  heated  air  is  confined  with- 
in the  stove.  In  large  houses,  one  of  these  con- 
veniencJes  may  be  found  in  almost  every  room, 
and  always  in  the  hall. 

But  this  careful  distribution  of  heat  is  not 
the  only  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rigor  of  a  Kussian  winter.  External  air  must 
be  excluded.  For  this  purpose  every  house  is 
furnished  with  double  windows.  In  the  month 
of  September,  after  a  succession  of  fine  warm 
days,  the  outer  windows,  which  had  been  dis- 
placed during  summer,  are  fitted  in,  and  the 
interstices  calked  with  tow.  A  layer  of  sand, 
with  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  is  then  strewed  be- 
tween tli.e  two  frames  to  absorb  all  the  mois- 
ture ;  and  the  inner  ones  are  secured  so  that  no 
communication  can  take  place  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  atmosphere.  The  use  of 
stoves  deprives  the  Russians  of  tlie  cheerful 
comfort  of  an  English  fireside,  and  windows 
constantly  closed  render  the  rooms  close  and 
sultry ;  but  these  means  preserve  an  equality 
of  temperature,  so  that  in  the  severest  winter 
thermometers  throughout  the  dwelling  general- 
ly stand  at  60"  of  Fahrenheit. 


J 
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The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  so  prejudicial  to 
foreigners  as  might  be  supposed,  because  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer 
compel  theni  to  be  observant  and  careful. 
Among  the  natives,  too,  catarrhs,  consumptions, 
rheumatisms,  and  otiier  diseases  resulting  from 
cold,  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  countries  where 
the  rigor  of  winter  is  less  severe.  In  more 
temperate  climes,  extraordinary  precautions  are 
Hot  considered  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  life.  The  natives  become  careless  of  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  negligent  of  them- 
■elves ;  hence  the  bad  effects  which  ensue. 
Here  every  peasant  is  a  strict  observer  of  the 
thermometer,  and  can  talk  with  as  much  accu- 
racy of  the  degrees  of  lieat  and  cold  that  have 
been  exhibited  during  the  season,  as  a  phdoso- 
yher  in  England.  He  dresses  accordingly.  In 
♦warm  weather  he  wears  a  shallow  broad-brim- 
■med  hat,  and  a  caftan,  or  robe  like  the  Per- 
sian's, tied  by  a  ceinture  of  silk  round  the  waist. 
JHis  beard  is  always  long,  and  his  hair  close 
«h(Hii  behind,  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ears. 
'A.  shirt  hangs  outside  his  loose  trowsers;  his 
neck  is  left  bare ;  and  stockings  are  regarded  as 
A  needless  luxury.  In  winter  his  hat  is  ex- 
■dianged  for  a  fur  cap,  wrapping  over  the  ears 
and  sides  of  the  face ;   his  light  trowsers  for 
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thick  cloth  or  blanketing;  and,  instead  of  the 
caftan  he  wears  a  cloak  of  sheep,  wolf,  or  bear's 
skin,  with  the  hair  turned  inwards.  His  liands 
are  similarly  protected  by  shaggy  gloves,  which 
tie  up  four  fingers  togetlier,  allotting  a  separate 
division  to  the  thumb;  and  his  feet  by  lined 
boots  coming  up  to  the  knees.  A  flowing 
beard  and  long  moustacheK  form  a  natural 
guard  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  so  that  the 
eyes  and  nose  alone  are  exposed. 

Thus  wjuipped,  a  Russian  walks  or  rides  on 
a  sledge,  almost  unconscious  of  cold,  though 
cutting  rapidly  through  a  bleak  wind  when  the 
thermometer  shows  50'  of  Fahrenheit  below 
freezing  point.  The  only  object  of  solicitude 
is  his  nose.  This  is  occasionally  frost-bitten. 
Having  lost  all  sensation  in  that  part,  the  suf- 
ferer is  made  acquainted  with  the  accident  by 
some  passer  by,  who  observes  its  natural  color 
to  be  changed.  He  immediately  rubs  his  nose 
with  snow,  which  imparts  some  of  its  own  heat 
to  the  flesh  previously  reduced  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  This,  together  with  friction, 
restores  circulation,  and  the  nose  is  saved.  If 
the  remedy  be  not  quickly  applied,  or  if  he  ap- 
proach the  fire,  the  part  mortifies  and  falls  off. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  fingers  and 
toes.    Considering  the  intensity  of  cold  in  win- 
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•,  and  the  multitude  exposed  to  its  influence, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  so  few  are  seen 
with  mutilated  members. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of  Russians, 
Tesembles  that  of  similar  classes  among  other 
European  nations.  In  winter,  they,  like  the 
peasants,  are  furnished  with  stout  cloaks  lined 
with  fur,  but  of  superior  quality  and  foreign 
manufacture.  In  the  selection  of  fur  the  Rus- 
sian gentlemen  are  very  particular.  Fifteen 
or  twenty-five  pounds-is  a  price  not  uncommon- 
ly paid  for  a  single  collar.  The  ladies  follow 
French  fashions ;  while  the  lower  class  of  wo- 
men diflfer  little  in  appearance  from  those  of 
Finland,  except  that  they  tuck  up  their  hair; 
and  many  wear  caps  richly  ornamented  with 
gold. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Russia  is  re- 
larkable.  Tliere  is  neither  autumn  nor  spring. 
Sununer  passes  away  and  it  is  winter.  A\'^inter 
was  yesterday :  to  day  is  summer.*  The  first 
Jntimation  of  the  setting  in  of  frost  is  received 


'  It  ift  calculated  that  throughout  the   year  there  are 

B  hot,  or  tolerably  warm,  days  to  two  winter  days  and 

e  in  which  it  is  moderately  fair  with  frost  at  night,     Tlie 

B  heat  of  summer  seldom  exceeds  80°   of  Fahrenheit 

i  the  shade,   and    the  extreme  cold  of  wiuter  is   rarely 

e  than  30*  below  zero. 
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from  lake  Ladoga,  which,  being  inland  and 
considerably  north  of  St,  Petersburg,  is  frozen 
before  the  Neva.  The  river  is  generally  frozen 
in  November,  though  sometimes  not  till  De- 
cember; and  the  event  is  preceded  by  unset- 
tled weather,  thick  fogs,  and  strong  winds.  Ai 
soon  as  masses  of  ice  begin  to  float  down  from 
the  lake,  the  bridges,  which  stand  on  lai^ 
barges,  are  opened  in  the  centre  and  allowed  to 
swing  round  to  either  side.  But  few  boats, 
and  those  only  of  a  large  size,  are  suiFered  to' 
cross  for  fear  of  the  heavy  blocks  of  ice.  By 
degrees,  these  close  up  the  river,  which  like- 
wise freezes;  when,  a  deep  fall  of  snow  fill- 
ing interstices  and  levelling  the  surface,  the  ice  ■ 
is  declared  passable,  and  is  soon  covered  with 
passengers,  horses,  skaters,  sledges,  and  carriages, 
exhibiting  a  scene  of  great  gaiety  and  amuBe- 
ment.  The  bridges  are  replaced ;  and  the  com- 
munication, previously  cut  off,  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  is  renewed.  The  streets 
present  an  aspect  no  less  novel.  Carriages  are 
deprived  of  their  wlieels  and  placed  on  sledges, 
gliding  over  the  hard  and  even  surface  of  snow 
with  a  rapidity  and  security  higlily  interesting. 
Stoves  are  lighted  in  the  principal  squares  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tsvostchikst  or  drivers,  and 
others  whose  profession  compels  them  to  stw)d 
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■till  in  the  open  air.  The  roofs  of  tlie  houses 
are  covered  with  tlie  same  unvaried  dress  of 
•virgin  white,  and  studded  with  crows,  which 
assemhle  in  groups  as  numerous  as  those  that 
may  be  seen  throughout  the  year  in  Calcutta. 
All  this  is  the  effect  of  a  few  days.  Summer 
has  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  winter  has 
set  in. 

But  a  Russian  winter  has  not  the  gloom  of 
that  season  in  any  other  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  time  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment,  not 
only  to  the  rich  in  the  festivities  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  to  all  classes  in  manly  out-of- 
door  exercises.  Nor  is  the  shortness  of  the 
day  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  Long 
after  the  sun  has  set,  his  refracted  rays,  reflect- 
ed from  every  object  white  with  snow,  aiFord  a 
itracted  twilight ;  darkness  is  frequently  dis- 
ted  by  a  welcome  aurora ;  and  night  is 
always  enlivened  by  a  sky  which,  exhibiting 
a  brilliant  illumination  of  starry  lamps,  seems  to 
participate  the  joy  of  the  city. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  priests, 
marching  in  solemn  procession  to  the  bank  of  the 
5Jeva,  bless  its  frozen  waters.  The  rite,  Uke  that 
oelebrated  at  Easter,  (which  resembles  the  cere- 
monies that  Plutarch  says  were  used  by  tlie 
lieatheng  in  search  of  Osiris,)  seems  to  have  a 
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pagan  origin.  A  wooden  building  is  erected  on 
the  ice.  In  the  centre  is  suspended  a  visible 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  metropolitan, 
followed  by  priests,  enters  this  temporary  shed ; 
and  having  pierced  the  ice,  dips  a  crucifix  into 
the  hole  and  sprinkles  tlie  water  in  the  direction 
of  the  crowds  who  line  the  banks.  The  em- 
peror makes  a  point  of  being  present  on  this 
occasion,  as  during  most  Other  grand  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Neva  renaains  frozen  till  about  the 
middle  of  April.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
month  snow  disappears  from  the  more  fre- 
quented streets;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  an  occurrence  hailed  with  intense  interest, 
is  calculated  by  some  witli  singular  accuracy. 
Tliey  are  seldom  mistaken  in  the  day.  Police- 
officers  are  posted  to  prevent  people  from  pass- 
ing over.  The  bridges  are  removed,  and  mul- 
titudes flock  to  the  river  to  be  spectators  of  the 
great  event.  At  length,  indistinct  murmiu^ 
indicate  a  partial  cracking  of  the  ice.  Masses 
begin  to  disengage  themselves  in  the  centre^ 
and  are  carried  under  by  the  current.  At  last, 
a  general  crash  is  heard,  like  the  roar  of  dist^it 
thunder ;  the  whole  body  of  ice  is  broken  up, 
and  frozen  mountains  are  seen  moving  down  the 
Neva,  striking  agiunst  each  other  and  against  the 
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banks  witli  destructive  violence.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  river  continues  to  be  covered 
Vrith  similar  masses  wliich  float  in  from  the 
■Ladoga.  During  this  period  all  communica- 
tion is  cut  off  between  quarters  of  the  city  on 
■opposite  banks.  A  salute  from  the  citadel  in- 
timates a  reinstatement  of  the  bridges,  and  a 
grant  of  permission  to  the  boatmen  once  more 
to  ply  their  long-forgotten  oars. 

This  event  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
an  appropriate  ceremony.  The  governor  of 
'the  fort,  attended  by  his  staff,  solicits  permis- 
Mon  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  and 
presents  him  with  a  glassful  of  tlie  pure  waters 
-©f  the  Neva,  iti  token  that  they  have  been 
restored  to  their  liquid  state,  and  that  a  more 

-.g^iial  season  has  arrived.  The  priests,  too, 
perform  their  part,  and  bleas  the  returning 
vegetation.  Plants  and  trees  now  put  forth 
•their  flowers,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Nature 
'rises  with  fresh  energy  from  her  long  torpor,  and 

'  seems  to  sport,  with  the  gaiety  of  the  butter- 
-fly  springing  from  its  chrysalis-state,    \^'^hat  in 

•--England  is  the  work  of  a  season  is  here  per- 
formed in  a  week  or  two;  and  the  sudden  tran- 
■sition  from  the  depth  of  winter  to  tlie  full  ver- 
dure of  summer  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  dc- 
'*fightfuL     In  these  observations  I  give  you  the 
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result  of  my  inquiries  from  others ;  for,  not 
having  been  here  in  winter,  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  festivities  of  that  season  nor  the 
magical  transformation  of  nature. 

During  September  and  October,  and  still 
more  in  the  month  of  November,  St.  Peters- 
burg is  liable  to  inundations  of  the  river,  pro- 
duced by  strong  winds  setting  in  from  the  gulf 
of  Finland  and  checking  the  current  of  the 
Neva,  The  severest  calamity  of  this  nature 
which  has  happened  of  late  years  will  be  fresh 
in  your  recollection.  It  occurred  in  November 
1824,  when  the  river  rose  fifteen  feet,  aiid  threa- 
tened the  whole  city  with  destruction.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  buildings  destroyed. 
A  broad  red  line  on  all  the  houses  keeps  in 
constant  remembrance  this  dreadful  visitation 
of  providence,  and  marks  the  height  attained 
by  the  water. 

Twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  is  the  island  of 
Cronstadt,  the  station  for  Russian  shipping.  A 
steamer  leaves  the  capital  at  an  early  hour  every 
morning  during  summer,  and  returns  the  same 
evening,  so  that  the  docks  can  be  inspected 
with  very  little  trouble  and  difficulty,  provided 
only  that  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  tlie 
necessary  signatures  to   the  passport,  which  is 
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always  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  gene- 
rally embarrassed  with  unnecessary  obstacles  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  Cronstadt  is 
well  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  little  isles  furnished  with  batteries.  Its 
chief  protection  is  the  shallow  water  investing  it 
on  all  sides,  and  leaving  only  one  narrow  chan- 
nel, from  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  the  buoys 
would  be  removed.  About  fifteen  thousand 
sailors  are  kept  here,  trained  like  soldiers,  to  act 
as  a  marine  corps  against  an  enemy.  The  navy 
Df  Russia  is  not  large.  Having  so  small  a  coast 
to  guard,  and  so  little  facility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet,  it  is  not  her  policy  to  do 
more  in  this  department  than  may  be  sufficient 
to  protect  her  German  provinces  and  Finland 
■gainst  Sweden,  As  her  commerce  is  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  foreigners,  her  merchantmen 
are  likewise  few.  Most  of  the  ships  in  the 
docks  are  English  or  American.  It  is  some- 
what curious  that  at  the  inn  wliere  I  lodge 
there  is  not  a  giiest  of  any  other  nation ;  and 
more  than  half  our  party  are  captains  in  the 
ifiierchant-service  of  England  or  America. 
'  As  all  large  ships  are  built  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  a  dock  yard  ofl'  the  granite  quay  already 
Kferred  to,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  a  num- 
ber of  camels  are  kept  at  Cronstadt  for   the 
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purpose  of  carrying  them  down  the  river. 
Camels  are  hollow  cases  of  wood  so  construct- 
ed as  to  embrace  the  keel  and  lay  hold  of  the 
hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides.  They  are  filled 
with  water  and  sunk,  in  order  to  be  fixed  on. 
The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole  mass  being  decreased,  the 
camels  and  vessel  gradually  rise.  The  process 
is  continued  by  an  addition  of  camels  till  the 
ship  is  raised  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  pass 
the  shoals.  Since  my  arrival,  two  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  Russian  navy  have  been  launched 
from  this  dock  yard,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  with  all  the  parade  which  invariably 
attends  similar  events  in  this  great  capital. 

There  has  been  no  levee  this  month ;  but 
I^ord  Heytesbury,  the  English  ambassador,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging  atten- 
tions, has  offered  to  present  me  at  the  first 
that  is  held  after  ray  return  from  Moscow,  for 
which  city  I  purpose  to  set  out  to-morrow. 
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Moscow.     NrsriiS;  September,  1830. 

Before  quitting  St.  Petersburg  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
route  to  be  pursued  from  Moscow,  because  a 
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tfRTeller  is  obliged  to  advertise  his  name  in  the 
public  newspapers  three  times  before  he  can 
obtain  permission  to  leave  the  country.  This 
form  occupies  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  final 
passport  can  be  procured  only  at  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow,  at  whichever  of  the  two  places  the 
advertisement  has  been  published.  As  the  stand- 
ing camp,  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  War- 
saw, has  been  removed  for  the  winter,  and  as 
the  road  through  that  part  of  Poland  is  as 
tedious  as  a  monotonous  bed  of  sand  must  al- 
Trays  be;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Russia,  with  their  large  com- 
mercial towns,  the  western  part  of  Poland,  and 
flie  extensive  territories  of  Prussia,  offer  much 
«f  novelty  and  interest,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
Petersburg  and  pursue  the  road  by  Riga, 
Tolangen,  and  Koenigsberg,  to  Berlin,  though 
!at  is  five  hundred  miles  longer  than  that  by 
'^'''arsaw  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.  jVccordingly, 
tia^'ing  put  things  in  train  to  secure  a  passport 
soon  as  I  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
liaTiiig  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Mos- 
«ow,  I  entered  a  diligence  on  the  morning  of 
^Tuesday,  ttie  14th  instant. 

The  distance  is  six  hundred  and  nuietj- 
rnght  wersts,  or  four  hundred  and  sixt>'-five 
miles.    The  journey  occupied  four  days  and 


lOft  v«TKA«fc*OMrANiONs.  -'yyjf,  aah 
nights.  J  was  alone  in  the  inside.  Thw* 
were  three  outside  passengers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Greek,  an  inhabitant  of  Toganrog,  to 
which  place  his  family  migrated  during  the 
troubles  of  their  ill-fated  land.  He  said  he 
knew  a  little  of  the  ancient  Greek  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  understand  my  pronunciation,  yet 
Avhen  I  wrote  a  few  words,  he  answered  readily, 
and  interpreted  for  me  at  the  Russian  inns. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it  appeared 
that  one  of  my  companions,  an  obliging  young 
adventurer  of  much  general  information,  spoke 
Italian.  Thus,  considering  that  I  was  travel- 
ling in  a  foreign  and  half  civilized  country, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  without  an  in- 
terpreter, I  had  no  reason  to  complain.  On 
one  occasion,  I  met  a  native  of  Georgia,  natu-i 
ralized  as  a  Russian.  The  rencontre  was  very 
interesting.  His  name  was  John  Mortlock. 
He  had  been  a  slave,  and  was  redeemed  by  a' 
benevolent  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  well 
known  in  London  and  Brighton,  whose  name 
he  adopted  in^  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism.  ' 
Leaving  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  the' 
traveller  makes  up  his  mind  to  resign  all  com-, 
fort  till  he  reach  the  end  of  his  journey.  At 
the  post-houses  he  can  procure  scarcely  any 
thing  but  tea,  bread,  and  butter ;  except  here 
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x\d  there  a  kind  of  soupe  maigre,  called  tschee, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cabbages  and  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled.  The  filtli  of  the 
Tooms  is  such  that  even  those  who  travel  with 
post-horses  and  can  command  their  time  prefer 
tiie  fatigue  of  continued  motion  to  a  night's 
•t^oum  in  one  of  these  non-descript  abodes. 
Tlie  state  of  the  people  in  the  interior  seems 
inconsistent  with  their  proximity  to  such  a 
city  as  St.  Petersburg.  The  shaggy  peasant 
rivalling  in  hairiness  his  own  sheep-skin  cloak, 
md  lying  asleep  in  any  corner  of  the  road  ; 
the  bare-legged  girl  gazing  with  an  unmeaning 
'■tare  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  serves  as 
the  only  window  of  the  house ;  and  the  wild 
appearance  of  the  children,  the  cattle,  and  the 
buildings ;  force  upon  a  stranger's  mind  the 
eonclusion  that  civilization  has  been  left  be- 
Und.  However,  every  thing  is  new;  and  what 
is  new  is  interesting.  In  spite  of  many  an- 
noyances and  great  discomfort,  four  days  and 
niglits  passed  quickly  away ;  while  thought 
was  busily  occupied  in  recalling  the  wonders  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  imagination  no  less  en- 
gaged in  picturing  fairy  visions  of  Moscow. 

The  first  twenty  wersts  carried  us  over  the 
aaine  road  that  I  had  travelled  only  a  day  or 
two  before,  to  visit  the  palace  of  Tzarskoe  Celo. 
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At  Sophea,  contiguous  to  wliich  little  town  the 
palace  stands,  our  progress  was  arrested  £ar 
three  hours  by  a  review  of  the  troops.  The 
peasants  had  scrambled,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  to  the  tops  of  their  thatched  rooft^ 
to  witness  the  military  display.  I  followed 
their  example,  seating  myself  aoross  the  gable 
end  of  a  cottage,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
many  a  Russian  boor  who  passed  his  dull  j<^ 
on  the  foreigner.  The  emperor  and  empresti 
with  several  of  the  imperial  family,  were  pnN- 
sent  Thirty  thousand  troops  were  assembled 
to  go  through  the  manceuvres  of  a  mock  fight* 
Their  volleys  were  fired  with  an  irregularity 
which  would  disgrace  an  awkward  squad; 
otherwise,  as  far  as  a  civilian  can  judge,  the 
duties  were  performed  in  a  soldierlike  mannen 
The  scene  was  highly  animating,  and  very  «p* 
portune,  as  afibrding  me  a  sight  of  a  Russiail 
army. 

The  Hussars  and  Cossadks  wore  a  -pecu« 
liarly  martial  appearance.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  foreigner's  curiosity,  the  latt&t  have 
been  disrobed  of  their  national  costume,  and 
vacancies  in  their  troops  have  been  sup* 
plied  indiscriminately  with  native-bom  Rus- 
sians. They  are  now  distinguished  from  Euro- 
pean Lancers  chiefly  by  the  length  and  weight 
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of  their  spears,  and  by  the  skill  with  which 
they  wield  them.  The  word  Cossack  is  a  cor* 
nlption  of  the  Turkish  j|^,  (kuzxaij)  a  robber. 
The  predatory  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
the  Don  were  called  the  Kuzzaks  of  the  Don  ; 
ft  designation  which,  by  an  easy  corruption,  has 
Iteen  converted  into  Don  Cossacks.  The  term 
Hussar  may  be  traced  nearer  home.  It  is  Hun- 
garian, signifying  twentieth.  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  a  corps  formed  by  a  selection 
from  various  regiments  of  the  finest  man  in 
every  twenty ;  and  being  imported  into  other 
ocmntries,  was  used  with  a  more  general  and 
len  accurate  signification. 

After  three  hours  we  obtained  permission  to 
proceed.  En  route,  we  passed  through  two  or 
three  large  towns.  The  first  was  Novgorod, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  St  I'eters- 
burg,  built  before  the  year  600  of  our  era. 
The  iremlj  or  fortress,  erected  in  the  eleventh 
eentury,  was  repaired  by  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect Aristotile,*  of  whose  taste  and  science  it 
remains  a  deserted  monument,  '*  este  perennius.** 

*  Alberti  Aristotile,  otherwise  called  Ridolfe  Fioraventi, 
was  a  celebrated  architect  and  mechanician  of  Bologna,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
moved  a  tower  with  all  its  bells  from  one  of  the  churches 
in  his  native  city  to  a  spot  thirty-five  paces  distant  I 
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The  church  is  constructed  after  the  model  of  St* 
Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  which  1  long  to  see*. 
From  SIoscow  to  Odessa  the  distance  is  only, 
eight  hundred  miles ;  and  a  water  conveyance, 
would  carry  me  speedily  thence  to  IstamboJ.. 
But  as  duty  calls  me  home,  inclinationf 
must  be  sacrificed.  Novgorod  once  contajne^, 
a  population  larger  than  St.  Petersburg  no^^ 
does ;  but  it  has  sunk  into  insignificance  anm 
possesses  no  object  of  interest  except  the  totn^ 
of  Vladimir,  and  the  brass  gates  he  broughfci 
away  from  the  Crimea  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  Whether  or  not  they  are  the  identi*! 
cal  gates  I  will  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  som«j' 
learned  historians,  among  whom  is  Gibbon^ 
think  there  is  just  ground  to  credit  the  story.  ,\ 
About  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Stf 
Petersburg  and  ninety  from  Novgorod,  wft 
crossed  a  little  range  of  hillocks,  designated  bjn ,, 
the  lofty  title  of  the  Walday  mountains,  though. 
scarcely  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  oC 
the  sea.  They  form  a  -wa-ter  plateau,  or  elftf 
vated  spot  whence  rivers  assume  opposite, 
courses.  Thus,  drops  which  have  been  congre* 
gated  in  the  same  cloud,  and  fall  within  a  fewi 
yards  of  each  other,  are  transported,  some  to  the 
commercial  Baltic,  and  some  to  the  Frozeii| 
ocean  ;  while  others  diverge  to  the 
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pian,  or  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  The 
capacious  mind  of  Peter  the  Great  formed  a 
design  of  completing  the  communication,  by 
UOeans  of  a  canal  cut  through  this  gently  rising 
ground,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian. 
Many  and  great  difficulties  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Msta  and  the  Tvertsa;  the  former  joins  the 
VoIkhofF  that  communicates  through  the  lake 
of  Ladoga  and  the  Neva  with  the  Baltic;  the 
Other  is  lost  in  the  Wolga  which  flows  into 
the  Caspian.  The  fall  toward.s  the  Msta  is  very 
great;  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be 
collected  from  mountain  rills  is  insuflieient 
to  fill  the  canal  so  as  to  enable  vessels  to  go 
down  one  of  the  falls,  called  the  Borovitski. 
W^ater  U  therefore  collected  in  a  bastn  and  the 
locks  are  opened  only  once  a  week,  when  all 
TxMits  waiting  for  a  passage  are  mustered,  and 
shoot  the  falls.  In  the  descent  they  are  gene- 
rally so  shattered  as  to  be  good  for  little  after. 
wards ;  and  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
reascend  the  cataracts,  they  are  broken  up  at 
Si.  Petersburg.  The  canal  is  two  miles  in 
length,  and  admits  about  four  thousand  vessels 
annually.  By  its  means  the  most  extensive  in- 
land navigation  in  the  world  is  accomplished; 
the  distance  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  by 
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the  course  of  the  rivers  referred  to,  being  up- 
wards  of  three  thousand  miles.* 

A  hundred  and  four  miles  from  Valday 
stands  Torjok,  famous  for  a  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  sashes  emhroidered  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  for  that  peculiar  mode  of  preparing 
leather,  which  in  every  country  gives  the  name 
of  Eussian  leather  to  such  as  has  undergone  the 
process.  I  recollect,  when  travelling  some  years 
ago  in  the  Himala  mountains,  to  have  been 
presented  by  one  of  the  petty  rajas  with  a 
whole  skin  of  leatlier  thus  prejiared,  the  only 
one  1  ever  saw  in  an  entire  state.  It  was  then 
a  problem  to  me  how  he  procured  it.  Infor- 
mation lately  obtained  leads  me  to  believe  that 
he  must  have  got  it  from  Ladak,  the  country 
of  the  grand  Lama,  (which  was  near  at  hand,} 
where  a  large  fair  is  annually  held  for  the 
barter  of  goods  between  Cashmerians  and  Tar-i 
tars,  who  form  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  merchants  of  China  and  Rusda; 
Russians  carrying  from  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgo* 

•  Mr.  G ,  a  Scotch  misBJonary,  a  year  or  two  since) 

rntide  n  voyage  by  tlie  roule  referred  to  from  SL  Peterebur^ 
to  Astracan.  ; , 

From  an  oHicial  paper  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Au- 
gust I83ti,  it  appears  tliat  merchandise  to  the  value  ol'four 
and  a-lmir  miUians  sterling  passed  through  this  canal,  called 
Voukhni-Volotcliok,  in  the  year  1824. 
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liod  home-produce,  which  they  exchange  with 
BChinameii  for  tea.     Torjok  leather  is  tanned 

■  with  the  bark  of  oak,    and    colored  red  with 

■  Cochineal,  which  is  a  small  insect  gathered  on 
fUbe  opuntia  and  dried.  Some  vegetable  oil 
K'il  added  to  communicate    its    pecuUar    odor. 

'  Here,  as  at  each  station  where  the  horses  are 
changed,  the  diligence  halts  for  an  hour;  and  a 
foreigner  must  possess  great  self-command  who 

»«aii  abstain  from  laying  in  a  stock  of  souvenirs 
rf  Russia  from  the  collection  of  curiosities  ex- 
posed for  sale.  These  consist  chiefly  of  sashes, 
eaps,  pillows,  slippers,  pocket-books,  and  writing 
cases,  of  Torjok,  or  Russian,  leather,  richly  em- 
broidered witli  gold  and  silver. 

Tver,  a  large  and  handsome  to^vn,  the  capital 
vt  the  government  of  that  name,  stands  on  the 
hank  of  the  Volga  forty-three  miles  beyond 
Torjok,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
ftnin  St.  Petersburg.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds twelve  thousand.  Here  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Russian  architecture  is  clearly  marked. 
The  churches,  whieli  are  numerous,  are  buill  in 
the  oriental  style  Their  cupolas  of  green  and 
gold,  surmounted  with  massive  crosses  gilded 
by  the  setting  sim,  contrasted  picturesquely 
with  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky  ;  and  presented 
ft  view,  to  a  certain  degree  oriental,  yet  strange- 
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ly  blended  with  what  is  peculiarly  European> 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Moscow,  such  coo- 
sternation  was  diffused  through  the  country, 
that  Tver,  which  is  only  a  hundred  and  seven 
miles  from  tliat  city,  with  many  more  distant 
towns,  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  wbt} 
carried  off  their  moveable  property  to  reraotj 
villages.  Tver  derives  its  name  from  the 
Tvertsa  that  here  disembogues  itself  into  tb|B 
Volga.  ^, 

There  is  sometliing  indescribable  in  the  fe^- 
ings  with  wliich  for  the  first  time  we  look  09 
things  and  places  regarded  from  childhood 
with  respect  and  almost  veneration,  concede^ 
either  to  their  individual  grandeur,  or  to  his- 
torical or  geographical  associations.  In  youtl^ 
especially,  such  sentiments  are  excited  when 
the  objects  in  question  are  remote,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  seeing  them  but  small:  and  even  in 
after-life  all  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  mag> 
nifying  to  themselves  what  is  distant  and  un- 
known. It  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
such  early  impressions  that  1  approached  the 
Wolga.  I  once  experienced  similar  feelings 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  But  here  I  mused 
on  a  much  larger  river,  the  largest  of  Europe; 
a  river  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  through  a 
space  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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miles ;  and  I  dwelt  on  it  with  a  kind  of  regpect 
id  admiration.  A  bridge  of  bost^  earning  an 
^pneklr  across,  the  train  of  my  ideas  was  jnter- 
Itapted  br  other  objects  of  novelty  and  interest. 
'"The  approacfa  to  Moscow  is  characterized  by 
fn  faemnng  resembUnoe  to  oriental  costumes, 
m  «^  as  h^ts  and  style  of  architectare. 
men  wear  long  shawb  covering  the  head 
pendent  to  the  feet,  like  the  esstem  e/md- 
probablr  resembles  the  ve3  th>t 
',  when,  in  the  siinpficrty  of  primi- 
and  the  innocefioe  of  her  heart,  riie 
bcn^  to  her  kiraamn  Booz.  T!k 
if  gcneraDy  of  some  bright  color ;  and. 
tbtt  it  hat  uleeres  and  is  covered  witli 
n^ght  bear  compamoo  vttb  the  IiHUfli 
file  men  esry  in  their  girdle  a  Inlebet 
Aepvrpoie  of  a  kirife  aawcfl  at 
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ornamented  balconies.  At  the  inns,  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  is  suspended  in  every  room.  To 
this,  each  person,  as  he  enters,  pays  respect  by 
crossing  himself  quickly  and  bowing,  before  be 
salutes  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house. 
The  picture  is  generally  covered  witli  a  coating' 
of  colored  metal,  often  platetl,  {in  the  churches 
it  is  sometimes  of  pure  silver,)  which  has  holes 
to  show  the  face  and  hands.  This  practice  of 
covering  the  object  of  worship  may  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  injury, 
when  the  art  of  multiplying  copies  was  little 
known  in  Russia.  It  is  now  retained  only  be- 
cause the  tinsel  is  more  gaudy  than  the  picture. 
Sometimes,  when  we  stopped  to  change 
horses,  women  would  crowd  round  us  with  bis- 
cuits, of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bracelet,  strung, 
thirty  or  forty  together,  on  a  piece  of  hemp. 
These  they  insisted  on  our  purchasing  for  a 
halfpenny  or  two,  nor  would  they  take  a  re- 
fusal. Their  importunity  is  considered  to  be 
rather  a  token  of  good-will  than  the  result  of 
a  desire  to  make  money.  In  the  course  of  our 
journey  we  passed  several  tumuli,  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  at  an  early  date  over  fallen 
warriors.  Every  now  and  tlien  we  encounter- 
ed a  caravan  of  carts  proceeding  to  the  capital, 
each  drawn  by  two  or  three  oxen,  and  laden 
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with  sugar.  The  waggons  were  shaped  like 
I  boats  fixed  on  two  low  wheels,  and  covered 
I  with  matting.  Their  rude  structure  reminded 
*  me  of  the  eastern  hakries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  between  the 
rival  cities  of  Russia  has  been  macaclam'txed ; 
'  but  for  an  extent  of  two  hundred  wersts*  the 
old  one,  thougli  lialf  broken  up,  remains.     In 
tins  part  the  motion  of  a  carriage  becomes  al- 
most insupportable.    Though  the  diligence  is 
as    well   arranged   as    it   can    be,  and    thickly 
wadded  with  cotton,  yet  the  contusions  receiv- 
I  ed  are  neither  slight  nor  few.    Russian  tra- 
I  Tellers  always  take  care  to  provide  themselves 
with  pillows.    Not  expectmg  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  coach  would  render  such  a  precau- 
tion absolutely  necessary,  I  failed  to  do  so ;  and 
I  had  it  not  happened  that  my  Greek  companion 
[  earried  with  him  three,  I  think  I  should  scarce- 
ly have  reached  Moscow  without  an  accident. 
I  The  road  was  originally  made  of  trees  placed 
I  aide  by  side.   Some  of  these  exist  no  more.  The 
gap   remains   unfilled ;    and    incessant  jolting 
I  gives  one  a  speedy  surfeit  of  travelling  in  this 

t,  or   verst,  equals  five  huodred  aajenei;  and  a 
I  feet  EnglUh.     Hence  a  werst  is  about  two- 

I  tUrdg  of  a  mile.     The  Russian  archine  equals  twenty-eight 

I  iacheB  English. 

y  2 
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half  civilized  country.  On  each  side  a  space 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  is  kept  clear  as 
pasturage  for  cattle  travelling  from  the  south  of 
Russia  to  the  capital :  a  provision  without  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  effect  such  tedious 
inarches.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  dreary 
than  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  On 
the  west  of  the  little  elevation  called  the  Wal- 
day  mountains,  the  long  plain  is  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  hillock.  Thick  woods  of  fir  and 
beds  of  sand  are  varied  only  now  and  then  by 
patches  of  vegetation  or  a  straggling  village. 
On  the  east  of  the  Walday  there  is  more 
cultivation  with  some  variety  in  the  foliage, 
but  the  same  dull  monotonous  level.  Were 
it  not  for  the  diflfereiice  of  temperature  and 
costume,  the  traveller  might  fancy  himself  cross- 
ing the  sandy  plains  of  India.  Nor  would- 
midnight  sounds  undeceive  him,  for  he  would 
hear  the  same  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  same 
shriek  of  the  owl.  Bears  are  more  numerous 
here  than  there  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
jackall,*     whose    noisy   troops    maintain    per- 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  eome  readers  to  leant 
that  tliename  jackall,  which  sounds  so  like  an  English  word, 
is  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  who  call  that  tmimai  ^J^ 
xhiAai.  Englisit  corruptions  are  sometimea  carried  to  sudi 
an  extent  that  the  copy  ceases  to  bear  resemblance 
to  tli£  original.    The  liret  sounds  of  a  bellman's  cry  "  0 
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"'petual  and  discordant  yells  in  the  East,  is  a 
native  of  Russia. 

For  ninety.four  hours  I  had  heen  shut  up 
'*Ione  in   the    diligence,    without   any    longer 
respite  than  the  time  allotted  to  meals  during 
he  changes  of  horses,  which  recurred  about 
I  iwice  in  four   hours ;    and   thoroughly    was    I 
disgusted    witit    the    road    and   the    country, 
when  Moscow  dawned  on    ray   sight ;  but  no 
_  sooner  had  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  venerable 
B|i9ty,  with  her  gorgeous  palaces,  her  magnificent 
^parray  of  domes  and  cupolas,  crowned  mth  gUt- 
tering  crosses,  and  interspersed  with  Gothic  and 
Tartar  towers,  than  I  felt  that  the  toils  of  the 
journey  were  far  more  than  compensated.    The 
effect  was  like  enchantment.     A  vast   assem- 
blage of  buildings  belonging  to  every  order  of 
xhitecture  lay  before  me,  and  an  equal  num- 
ler  whose  structure  has  been  governed  by  no 
""rules  whatever.     In  the  centre,  on  an  elevated 
spot,  rises  a  pyramid  of  cu[>olas,  each  attaining 
from  position  an  altitude  higlier  than  its  neigh- 
bour, till  the  whole  terminates  in  the  soaring 
summits  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  tzars.     On 
r  side  the  eye  roams  over  a  profusion  of 

» !  O  yes  1"  are  n-Lth  difficulty  referred  by  the  ear  to  their 
ibted  source,  the  more  sigiiificaQt  appeal  to  attention, 
vlOuezI" 
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towers,  cupolas,  and  Byzantine  domes.  These  last 
predominate  and  form  the  characteristic  of  Mos- 
cow, which  stands  as  a  connecting  link  between 
twogreatquartersoftheworld.  Now,  whilethe 
solid  battlements  and  Gothic  towers  before  my 
window  carry  back  my  mind  to  days  of  chivalry 
in  Europe,  the  mass  of  cupolas,  so  familiar  to  an 
eastern  traveller,  leads  me  forward  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  heart  of  Asia.  I  see  the  sentries 
looking  out  for  fires  from  their  turreted  heiglits 
of  observation,  and  for  a  moment  fancy  them 
the  priests  of  Islam  standing  on  the  minarets  of 
the  mosque.  I  Hsten  to  their  deep  sonorous 
cry  that  "  All  is  well,"  and  the  solemn  wazan* 
seems  to  sound  in  my  ears,  whicli  declares 
"  There  is  no  God  but  tJte  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  Prophet."  Such  an  illusion,  however, 
quickly  vanishes :  and  my  eye  rests  with  plea- 
sure on  the  gilded  crosses  which  surmount  the 
fallen  crescents,  proclaiming  from  the  glittering 
top  of  every  oriental  dome,  tliat  a  greater  than 
Mahomet  is  worshipped  within  the  walls  of 
these  temples  where  the  eternal  Son  is  recog- 
nised as  co-equal  with  the  Father. 

Little  is  known  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
cities  in  imcivilized  countries,  unless  their  his- 
tory be  connected  with  that  of  others,  where 

"   Mahoincilan  summons  to  prayer. 
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Written  accounts  have  been  substituted  for  un- 
I  certain    tradition.     Thus   it    is    with  Moscow. 
'  'Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  Oleg  in  the 
I  ninth,  others  to  Youri,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  in 
the  twelfth,  century  ;  when  the  Russian  sove- 
reigns held  the  title  of  yelikoi  Kniax,  or  Great 
Prince.     For  two  or  three  centuries  this  coun- 
trf  was    subject  to  the  khan*  of  the  Mongol 
^Tartars,  and  during  the  incessant  conflictjs  of 
tihe  middle  ages,  Moscow  participated  the  nu 
I  of  war.     In  the  year  1238  the  dty  wax 
1  and  burnt  by  Batee  Khan,  when  the 
onelly  which  the  Mongc^  exercised  was  such 
that,  according  to  tbe  strong  expression  of  an 
Inrtonan,  "  Tbe  living  envied  tbe  dead   the 
mnqinlltty  of  tbe  tomb."    Ten  yean  after  this 
vemd  of  tbe  fir^  prince  of  Moacow.     Michael 
■■•  tlie  brother  of  that  Alexander  Nerski  to 
«i»m  bis  military  ex{^<nt>  have  tecured  the 
flntnKk  aoMng  RnssiaD  beroe*,  and  hia  viitiiea 
the  fiat  ^ace  in  tlw  olendar  of  tiwir  aaato. 
IWradf  tbe  end  of  the  mne  century  VLotcam 
■■•■pin  Bcked  by  the  Mof^cli,  who  were 
r  repuLed  by  Daniel,  but  wbo  tt31 
I  >wsy  vrcr  tbe  iri- 
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John  the  son  of  Daniel).  He  surrounded 
the  capital  with  a  wooden  wall,  and  in  1339 
reconstructed  tlie  kremUn,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  was  again  consumed  within 
thirty  years,  at  the  same  time  tliat  a  plague 
raged  and  depopulated  the  whole  city.  After 
tliis  event,  her  wooden  walls  were  for  the  first 
tinie  replaced  by  a  stronger  material ;  and  a 
fortification  was  erected  enabling  the  Sloscovites 
to  withstand  the  Crimean  Tartars,  from  whose 
thraldom  they  were  liberated  under  prince 
Dmitri,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  Tartars  had  no  sooner  desisted  from 
their  attacks,  than  new  enemies  arose  in  Kazan, 
Poland,  Livonia,  and  Lithuania;  while  the 
coimtry,  torn  by  internal  divisions,  was  involv- 
ed in  wars  in  which  the  independent  principa- 
lities of  Kieff,  Novgorod,  and  Moscow,  bore  a 
prominent  part.  In  1437  Moscow  was  again 
subjected  to  fire,  and  all  the  wooden  buildings, 
even  those  within  the  walls  of  the  kremlin, 
were  consumed.  However,  she  soon  rallied, 
and  Ivan  VassiUvitch  (John,  the  son  of  Vassili,) 
compelled  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Austria, 
who  had  joined  tlieir  forces,  to  acknowledge 
him  in  1490  as  sovereign  of  all  the  Kussias,  and 
prince  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Pskoff, 
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tYougra,  Viatka,  Perma,  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Mnbassador  of  the  allied  sovereigns  dignified 
4lini  with  the  title  of  tzar.  In  the  reign  of  his 
•on  Vassili  Ivanovitcli,  Moscow  increased  in 
*BXtent  and  population.  New  streets  were  form- 
"ed,  but  the  houses  were  still  built  of  wood ; 
teid  on  the  12th  of  April  1347  the  most 
destructive  fire  this  city,  familiar  with  that 
dement,  had  ever  witnessed^  again  reduced  it 
to  ashes.  An  account  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
■nvork  of  a  French  historian,  (which  I  picked 
Ap  in  a  shop  opposite  tlie  kremlin,)  is  curious, 
since  it  contains  some  interesting  details  of  the 
topography  of  the  city  at  an  early  date.  I 
jtranscribe  it  literally,  without  attempting  to 
nodemize  the  style  or  to  correct  some  apparent 


Cette  ville  voyait  dejour  en  jour  s'aug- 
nenter  son  ^tendueet  sa  population.  Les  con- 
Itructions  se  multipliaient  de  plus  en  plus,  tant 
dans  Ic  Kremlin  que  dans  le  Kitai-Gorod  ;  dans 
les  faubourgs  on  tra9ait  de  nouvelles  rues;  les 
lUaisons  i^taient  bbkties  dans  un  meilleur  goQt, 
mus  les  mattriaux  dont  elles  se  composaient  les 
exposaient  aux  incendies  ;  c'^taient  des  amas  de 
hois  sec  qui  de  loin  en  loin  scparaient  des  jar- 
dins,  et  qui  n'attendaient  qu'une  dtincelle  pour 
se  convertir  en  cendres.     Parmi  les  nombreux 
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incendies  qui  Mattrent  k  diverses  epoques, 
aucun  ne  peuC  se  comparer  a  celui  qui  enibrasa 
cctte  vUle  en  1547.  Le  12  Avril  le  feu  con- 
suma  les  boutiques  du  Kitai  avec  leurs  riches 
marchaiidises,  les  entrepots  de  la  couronne,  le 
convent  de  I'Epiphanie  et  une  multitude  de 
maisons,  depuis  la  porte  de  I'llinka  jusqu'au 
Kremlin  et  la  riviere.  Une  haute  tour  qui 
servait  de  magasin  k  poudre  sauta  en  I'air  et 
eniporta  un  pan  du  mur  de  la  ville,  qui  se  ren- 
versa  dans  la  Moskva  et  obstrua  son  cours. 
Le  20  Avril  un  second  incendie  r^uisit  en 
cendres  toutes  les  rues  au-dela  de  la  Jauza,  ou 
demeuraient  les  tanneurs  et  les  pollers.  Et 
enfin  le  21  Juin  le  fou  prit  k  I'Arbate  de  I'autre 
e6te  de  la  N^glina ;  et  le  vent  etant  tr^s  violent, 
I'incendie  qui  avait  commence  au  convent  de 
I'Assomption,  s'etendit  comme  un  torrent  et 
embrasa  le  Kremlin,  le  Kitai,  et  le  grand  fau- 
bourg. Tout  Moscou  semblait  un  immense 
bftcher  embras^,  et  envelopp6  d'un  nuage  d'une 
fum^e  noire  et  epaisse.  Les  b^timens  en  bois 
disparurent ;  ceux  en  pierre  tombferent  en  ruine ; 
le  fer  et  le  cuivre  se  liqu^fiaient  et  coulaient 
dans  les  rues.  Le  sifflement  du  vent,  le  bruisse- 
ment  de  la  flamme,  et  les  gemissemens  du 
peuple  6taient,  de  tems  en  terns,  converts  par 
I'^clat  plus  violent  des  explosions  de  la  poudre 
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qu'on  gardait  au  Kremlin  et  dans  d'aiitres  quar- 
tiers  de  la  ville.  La  plupart  des  habitans  ne 
purent  sauver  que  leur  vie  :  le  palais  du  tsar,  le 
tr^r,  les  arinures,  les  images,  les  archives,  les 
livres,  et  meme  les  reliques  des  saints  devinrent 
la  proie  des  Rammes.  On  ne  sauva  de  la  ca- 
th^drale  qu'une  image  de  la  Vierge,  peinte  par  le 
'  metropoUtain  St.  Pierre,  et  les  canons  ecdesias- 
'  tiques  qui  avaient  6te  apportes  de  Constantino- 
ple par  Cyprien.  La  c^l^bre  image  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge  de  \'ladimir  resta  en  place,  et  fort 
'heureusement  le  feu,  qui  brula  le  toit  et  le 
'  parvis,  ne  p^n^tra  pas  dans  I'int^rieur  de  I'^glise. 
'  Vers  le  soir  I'ouragan  s'apaisa ;  mais  pendant 
plusieurs  jours  encore  on  vit  fumer  les  ruines, 
tant  dans  les  quartiers  que  nous  avons  d^ji 
nomm^s  qu'i  la  Varvarka,  la  Pakrovka,  la 
'  Mesnitskaia,  la  Dmitrovka,  et  la  Tverskoi.  Les 
jardins  et  les  potagers  mfime  ne  furent  pas 
ipargnfe  ;  les  arbres  se  convertirent  en  charbons, 
et  les  plantes  en  cendres.  Les  ^crivains  du 
tems  font  le  tableau  le  plus  ^pouvantable  de  ce 
d&astre,  qui  coiita  la  vie  i  1,700  personnes,  non 
compris  les  enfans:  on  voyait  de  malheureux 
habitans,  les  ciieveux  bntl^s  et  le  visage  noird 
par  la  fuiiiee,  errer  comme  des  ombres  au  milieu 
des  ruines  oil  ils  cbercliaient  leurs  enfans,  leurs 
parens,  les  debris  de  leur  fortune:  leurs  re- 
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clierehes  ^taient  vaines,  et  ils  edataient  en 
plmntes  et  en  gemissemens,  H  n'existdt  point 
pour  eux  de  consolations,  car  le  tsar  et  les 
boiards  s'etaient  refuses  au  village  de  Voro- 
bieflf,  comme  s'ils  eussent  craiiit  de  voir  et  d'en- 
tendre  les  plaintes  du  peuple.  Iran  ordonna 
aussit6t  de  reparer  le  palais  du  Kremlin ;  les 
riches  se  hatdrent  aussi  de  reconstruire  leurs 
maisons ;  mais  le  pauvre  fut  oublie." 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  density  of 
population  in  those  days  from  the  fact,  that  with- 
in fifty-five  years  after  this  dreadful  cxtnflagra- 
tion  a  famine  carried  off  a  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  thousand  persons  in  one  season.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  Russia  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes, 
but  she  was  gaining  ground ;  and  Moscow  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  the  capital  of  a  country 
whose  power  was  daily  progressing.  The  tzars 
made  it  their  constant  residence  ;  and  under  the 
present  Romanoff  dynasty,  which  ascended  the 
throne  in  16I3  in  the  person  of  Michael  Feo- 
dorovitch,  it  continued,  till  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe of  1812,  to  increase  in  grandeur.  From 
the  time  of  Peter,  the  fifth  of  that  dynasty, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  I696,  and  founded 
in  1703  his  favorite  city  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow  has  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
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oiurt,  and  has  therefore  declined  in  importance ; 
but  it  is  still  regarded  by  the  Russians  with 
sentiments  of  profound  veneration,  and  always 
designated  "  the  capital,"  while  St.  Petersburg 
is  called  "  the  residence." 

Moscow  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain 
through  which  the  river  Moscva  flows  in  a 
sinuous  course,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Iier 
dtadel,  and  depositing  its  waters  in  the  AVolga. 
The  form  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  trapezium 
nearly  oblong.  In  extent  it  is  the  largest  of 
Europe.  From  south-east  to  north-west  it 
measures  eight  miles.  The  other  diameter  is 
flax ;  and  the  circumference  twenty-six  miles. 
Compared  with  these  dimensions  the  popula- 
tion is  small,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls.  Moscow  is  divided  into 
four  quarters;  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel;  the 
Kitai,  or  Chinese  town,  which  is  the  most  an- 
cient portion,  said  to  have  been  formed  of 
wooden  buildings  in  the  ninth  century ;  the 
Selm-gorod,  or  white  town  ;  and  the  Zemlenoi- 
gorod,  or  town  of  earth,  named  from  a  large  ram- 
part which  surrounds  it.  The  kremUn  was 
built  under  Ivan  Vassilivitch  in  1491  ;  and  at 
that  time  constituted  nearly  the  whole  capital. 
About  forty  years  after,  the  Kitai-gorod,  ad- 
joining the  kremlin,  was  constructed  by  an  Ita- 


iian,  who  relinquished  the  Romish  for  the  Greek 
heresy,  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of 
Petrok  Maloi.  This  quarter  contains  the  uni- 
versity, a  printing  establishment,  merchants' 
houses,  and  shops.  The  Beloi-gorod  was  built 
in  1586  under  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  round  the 
Kitai-gorod  and  kremlin,  which  form  the  coi- 
tre  of  the  town.  Some  think  that  it  received 
the  appellation  from  a  white  wall  which  for- 
merly surrounded  it,  while  others  maintain  that 
it  was  so  named  by  the  Tartars  who  drove  the 
lighter-complexioned  Russians  into  this  part 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  centre.  The 
Zemlenoi-gorod  encircles  the  preceding  quar- 
ter, forming  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was 
built  under  the  same  tzar  in  the  years  1591  and 
159S.  The  two  last  mentioned  divisions  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  dirty  huts,  palaces,  con- 
vents, and  mosque-like  churches. 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground  on  wliich  it 
stands  adds  to  the  picturesque  nature  of  the 
view.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  analyze 
the  tout  ensemhle  and  describe  the  details  which 
form  so  remarkable  a  whole.  Perhaps  your  re- 
collections of  Constantinople  will  enable  you  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
city  ;  but  even  in  ConstaTitinople  that  strange 
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variety  is  not  exhibited  which  here  prevails. 
Dr.  Clarke  humorously  observes,  "  One  miglit 
imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had 
sent  a  building,  by  way  of  representative,  to 
Moscow  :  and  under  this  impression  the  eye  is 
presented  with  deputies  from  the  countries  hold- 
ing congress  ;  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond 
the  Arctic;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  not  whitewaslied  since  their  arrival ; 
painted  walls  from  tlie  Tyrol ;  mosques  from 
Constantinople;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia; 
pagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas  from  China ; 
cabarets  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and 
public  offices  from  France;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples  ; 
and  warehouses  from  Wapping."  This  is  a 
happy  idea  of  the  most  amusnig  of  travellers. 
The  only  deputy  who  has  missed  his  way  is 
the  minaret  from  India.  That  elegant  form  of 
eastern  architecture  appears  to  be  entirely 
wanting ;  its  place  is  supphed  by  Gothic  and 
Tartar  towers.  The  former  are  as  modem  as 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced 
them  from  western  Europe.  The  latter  are 
very  ancient.  They  are  round ;  and  instead  of 
decreasing  pyramidically  to  the  top,  they  pass 
by  sudden  transitions  from  a  greater  to  a  less 
diameter. 
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All  the  churches,  and  many  of  the  secular 
public  buildings,  are  surmounted  by  five  bul- 
bous domes,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  largest. 
This  is  generally  gilded,  while  the  four  smaller 
are  either  gilt  or  green.  As  mosques  in  the 
time  of  the  khans  had  always  five  cupolas, 
that  number  (which  may  be  traced,  I  think, 
to  the  Mahomedans'  veneration  of  Mahomet  and 
his  four  followers  and  successors  in  power^)  is 
still  retained ;  nor  is  the  emblem  of  Islam  laid 
aside,  but  placed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
in  a  position  indicative  of  subjection  to  the 
cross.  The  bulbous  dome  does 
not  rise  immediately  from  the 
building,  as  in  the  mosques  of 
Hindoostan ;  but  rests  on  a  dwarf 
tower,  such  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Above  the 
dome  is  a  gilded  ball  on  which  a 
crescent  stands.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  this  arises  a  gilt  cross,  orna- 
mented at  the  extremities  with 
stars,  from  which  chains  depend, 
and  are  fastened  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
dome,  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  mas- 
sive superstructure. 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in 
the  churches  of  Russia.     Some  think  that  it  re- 
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jemhles  Gothic  or  Saracen  ;  but  there  is  neither 
Jihe  boldness  nor  the  hghtness  which  character- 
Ue  those  orders.  The  peculiarity  of  this  consists 
in  the  number  of  cupolas;  and  in  tlieir  singular 
jform,  whicii  does  not  corres^wnd  exactly  with 
,tliat  of  the  cupolas  in  Constantinople,  or  that  of 
,the  moreancientchurclies  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
ftlld  the  Archipelago.  It  has  been  suggested 
4^at  the  Chinese  dome  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  Russian ;  but  that  is  remarkable  for  the 
jtoncavity  of  its  upper  surface,  this  for  its 
convexity.  The  Persian  and  Indian  cupolas, 
though  not  quite  so  convex,  approach  nearly  in 
fthape  to  those  of  Moscovy,  the  convexity  of 
which  has  no  doubt  been  increased  in  order  to 
provide  a  surface  on  which  the  snow  will  not 
tettle,  lest  its  weight  should  jjrove  injurious  to 
the  building.  On  the  wliole,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Russian  dome  is  of  Mahomedan  ori- 
gin ;  and  whether  Persian,  Tartar,  or  Byzan- 
tine, is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  since  those 
orders  are  all  members  of  tlie  same  family. 
The  body  of  a  church  is  always  in  the  fofm 
of  a  cross,  and  modelled  after  the  Byzan- 
tine school,  while  the  mhior  decorations  are  of  a 
mixed  kind,  piu-taking  of  the  character  of  the 
age  to  whici]  their  Italian  or  German  arclii- 
tect  belonged.     They  are  generally  small,  that 
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they  may  be  kept  warm  in  winter ;  and,  with 
the  same  object,  many  are  formed  of  two  stories, 
one  of  which  is  heated  by  flues. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different  parts 
is  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  it  any  general  character,  except  that  of 
strange  and  peculiar  variety.  Sometimes  you 
may  fancy  yourself  in  a  noble  street  in  London, 
out  of  which  you  suddenly  turn  into  a  dirty 
Arab  bazaar.  Here,  you  meet  with  a  city  of 
Byzantine  mosques ;  there,  with  the  hovels  of  a 
tribe  of  Jews.  Now  you  are  in  a  large  over- 
grown village  of  cottages,  and  now  in  the  midst 
of  palaces.  In  one  part,  you  gaze  with  interest 
on  styles  of  architecture  which  hitherto  you 
have  fancied  only  Spain  or  Venice  could  exhi- 
bit. In  another,  flowing  beards  and  turbaned 
heads  remind  you  that  you  are  in  the  "  Street 
of  Tartars."  Before  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
the  inhabited  dwellings  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
sand ;  of  which  six  thousand  were  consumed. 
Eight  thousand  have  been  built  within  the  last 
eighteen  years ;  so  that  Moscow  now  contains 
more,  by  one-fifth,  than  it  did  before  the 
French  invasion.  Most  of  tiie  houses  are  con- 
structed of  brick ;  but  many  wooden  ones  re- 
remain.  Tlie  streets  are  neither  wide  nM 
straight ;  and  are  badly  paved  with  a  kiiid  of 
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'flint  supplied  by  the  bed  of  the  Moskva. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  pawnbro- 
kers' sliops,  containing  articles  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Those  that  predominate  in 
bH,  are  curiosities  from  China,  and  copies  of  old 
■pictitres  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  with 
some  few  originals. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi,  (or 
John  the  Great,)  is  very  strikinj^.  In  the  fore- 
ground, tiie  Moskva  and  some  tributary  streams 
^ow  in  a  winding  course  through  a  dense  mass 
of  buildings  topped  with  towers,  domes,  and 
steeples,  whose  bright  green  and  gold,  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  beautifully  con- 
trast with  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  In  the 
centre  arises  a  pyramid  of  glittering  cupolas. 
On  every  side  a  multitude  of  turrets  and  domes 
arrest  attention  by  -their  novel  combinations. 
-The  neutral  tint  of  most  of  the  buildings  sets 
off  to  advantage  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  some 
of  the  palaces ;  and  groups  of  trees,  bright  in 
the  verdure  of  summer,  scattered  throughout, 
•pread  over  this  enchanting  view  a  freshness 
•ought  for  in  vain  in  any  other  city.  The 
■whole  appears  like  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
■mosaic,  wherein  all  colors  are  blended,  while 
wirid  hues  of  green,  silver,  and  gold  predo- 
tninate;  and  confirm  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
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the  scene  is  more  than  half  oriental.  Still,  to 
the  hiznrreie  of  an  eastern  capital  are  super- 
added the  solidity  of  European  work,  the  ele- 
gance of  refined  taste,  and  the  reality  of  splen- 
dor; qualities  essentially  wanting  in  Mahome- 
dan  architecture.  The  horizon  is  hounded  on 
three  sides  hy  a  vast  plain,  and  on  one  by  a 
gentle  elevation,  called  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
where  Napoleon's  army  encamped  when  first 
they  saw  the  city.  A  battle  was  fought  on 
this  spot.  I  rode  over  it  yesterday.  There  is 
no  blood-stained  earth,  and  the  bones  that  once 
bleached  there  are  no  longer  seen.  The  plain 
is  cultivated,  and  nature  smiles  around.  Yet 
who  can  visit  it  without  emotion?  From  the 
grave  of  a  tyrant's  ambition  and  a  nation's 
strength,  a  voice  is  heard,  which  tells  that  "  the 
glory  of  man  is  as  grass."  This  place  which 
once  knew  the  conqueror  of  Europe  "  shall 
know  him  no  more." 

The  awful  catastrophe  that  destroyed  the  an- 
cient city,  from  whose  ruins  another  has  arisen, 
leaving  no  trace  of  former  desolation,  seems  to 
have  given  a  color  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. Every  one  strives  to  forgot  the  past.  A 
man  is  no  sooner  buried  than  his  memory  has 
perished  with  him.  I  was  recommended  to  an 
inn  kept  by  Grouse.    On  my  arrival  at  the  bu- 
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Ffeftu  of  the  diligence,  a  gentleman  who  under- 

-  stood  French,  communicated  my  order  to  the 

-  driver  of  a  droshki  to  take  me  to  that  hotel. 
Having  ascertainctl  the  street,  he  conveyed  me 

.  to  the  only  inn  that  was  in  it ;  but  we  were  in- 
nformed  that  it  did  not  belong  to  Grouse,  and 
iitbat  no  such  name  was  known  there.  Aceord- 
,Aigly  we  went  to  another,  when  it  appeared, 
j^at  we  had  been  at  Grouse's  hotel,  but,  the 
I^joor  man,  having  been  buried  three  days,  his 

i«uccessor  had  contrived  to  obliterate  his  memory 

fWith  his  name ! 

I  In  the  centre  of  Moscow  stands  the  kremlin. 
J-It  is  an  irregular  polygon,  full  of  buildings,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  flanked  with  tall 
■'Tartar  towers  topped  with  spires.  The  wall 
•ifesembles  that  encircling  the  palace  of  the 
jlGreat  Mogul  at  Delhi;  except  that  this  is  of 
(ibiick,  whereas  the  latter  is  built  of  red  granite  ; 

-  and  the  material,  together  with  its  superior 
•  height,  presents  a  more  imposing  aspect.  Part 
jiof  the  kremlin  was  consumed  in  the  confiagra- 
i.tion  of  1812;  but  it  has  been  renewed  with 
-«uch  successful  imitation  of  the  original,  that 
/it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  modern  from 
fthe  ancient  structure.  The  wall  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  which  separated  it  from 
tlie  town.    This  now  exists  only  in  part,  and 
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the  fortifications  are  weak ;  but  as  the  sight 
of  them  recals  to  memory  the  exploits  tliey 
have  witnessed  in  bloody  wars  against  the 
Jlongols,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  French, 
they  derive  no  little  interest  from  historical 
associations. 

One  of  the  five  gates  forming  tiie  entrances 
to  this  remarkable  pile  of  buildings  is  called 
Spaskoi,  or  "  The  Holy  Gate;"  and  every  per- 
son passing  through  is  obliged  to  take  off  his 
hat  in  honor  of  a  saint  who  presides  over  it, 
and  who  once  rescued  the  city  from  the  hands 
of  the  Tartars ;  or,  as  others  say,  delivered  it 
from  a  dreadful  pest.  In  a  tower  over  this,  as 
well  as  in  one  over  a  gate  called  Troitskoi,  are 
some  carillons,  which  Peter  the  Great  brought 
from  his  favorite  country,  Holland.  At  tlie 
base  of  the  tower  is  this  inscription :  "  Johan- 
nes Vassilii,  dei  gratiil  magnus  dux  Volodiuii- 
riffi,  MoscoviiE,  Novogardia-,  Tferias,  Pleseoviae, 
Veticiae,  Ougariffi,  Perraiae,  Volgariie,  et  alia^ 
rum,  totiusque  Roxiae  Dominus,  anno  30  im- 
perii sui,  has  turres  condere  jussit ;  et  statuit 
Petrus  Antonius  Solarius  Mediolanensis,  anno 
nativitatis  Domini  1491."  This  Solarius  of  Mi- 
Ian  built  likewise  the  two  principal  cathedrals 
of  the  kremlin. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  Moscow, 
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who  kindly  devoted  two  days  to  escort  me 
about  the  city,  told  me  that  when  the  maga- 
zine exploded  in  1812,  the  whole  of  that  side  of 
the  kremlin  was  shivered  except  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  gates,  called  NikohM,  over  which  St.  Ni- 
cholas presided  in  a  glass-case.  Every  window 
in  the  house  of  my  friendly  conductor,  which 
is  two  miles  off,  was  broken  ;  but  the  saint's 
glass  escaped  the  general  destruction.  The  op- 
portunity of  extolling  his  power  was  not  to 
be  lost.  The  priests  discovered  that  he  had 
wrought  a  miracle  in  behalf  of  his  picture;  and, 
of  course,  his  glory  was  reflected  on  his  muiis- 
tering  servants,  bringing  down  blessings  in  tlie 
form  of  increased  pecuniary  oblations.  Hut 
•uperstition  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
feet,  which  is  certaiidy  a  remarkable  one. 

Having  entered  the  kremlin,  you  find  your- 
te\(  in  an  area  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
studded  with  buildings  of  strange,  grotesque 
forms,  and  of  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to 
Moscow.  Every  spot  in  this  venerable  citadel 
faas  witnessed  some  gallant  exploit ;  nor  is  there 

battlement  tliat  has  not  sheltered  many  a 
brave  defender  of  his  country.  Some  of  the 
buildings  may  be  called  barbarous,  and  none  of 
them  are  in  conformity  with  English  ideas  of 
degance  or  beauty ;  but  there  is  something  ex- 
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ceedingly  striking  in  the  multitude  of  little 
cupolas,  tall  slender  spires,  and  curious  towers, 
that  meet  the  eye,  togetlier  with  the  variety  of 
coloring  in  which  they  are  exiiibited.  The 
chief  edifices  are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  tzars 
and  of  the  patriarchs,  with  three  other  imperial 
palaces ;  the  cathedrals  of  the  annunciation  and 
assumption  of  the  Virgin,  tliat  of  St.  Mieha«l, 
and  two  others;  the  treasury  ;  the  arsenal;  the 
senate  house  ;  and  two  convents. 

The  palace  of  the  tzars,  or  Belvidere,  built 
in  the  year  1487  hy  Aleviso,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, is  a  rude  structure  which  tells  of  days 
of  yore,  ere  simplicity  gave  place  to  luxury. 
The  rooms  are  low,  with  vaulted  roofs  and 
a  few  carved  ornaments.  The  approach  to 
them  is  hy  a  stone  staircase  without  any 
decorations.  The  view  from  a  balcony'  in 
front  of  the  upper  story  is  peculiarly  interest- 


•  The  word  baUony,  fiotnetimca  erroneously  BUppoecd  to 
be  of  Italian  origin,  in  Indian.  Bnin  khdneh,  iJli-JL  con- 
tracted into  BaiJilumeh,  and  corrupted  into  Btiteoni/,  slgnifiM 
"  the  top  of  the  house."  In  the  Eaat,  balconies  uaed  alwajB 
to  be,  and  still  generally  are,  attached  only  to  the  upper- 
most story  of  a  houst^.  In  like  manner,  tlie  word  linatiiahifi 
of  oriental  etymology,  being  an  easy  corruption  of  the  Persian, 
word  fmrawdeh  ,  iS^ji  signifying  properly  any  thing  Uiat 
lias  came  otit,  or  a  profcctitm  ;  and  being  in  the  colloquial  Ian- 
gu^e  of  India  cwifined  exclusively  to  a  virawdah. 
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ing.  So  are  the  historical  associations  connect- 
ed with  this  building.  Here,  Peter  the  Great 
was  bom ;  and  here,  Napoleon  remained,  sur- 
rounded by  the  dying  and  the  dead,  during 
his  miserable  sojourn  in  Moscow.  Close  to 
Belvidere  is  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  more 
modem,  larger,  and  better  furnished. 

The  palace  of  the  patriarchs  was  built  for  Nicon 
in  1655,  and  has  been  disused  since  the  emperor 
assumed  the  title  of  head  of  the  Greco- Russian 
Church.  In  his  departure  from  the  simpHcity 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  Nicon  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  those  of  Constantinople, 
and  their  brethren  in  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  ; 
for  one  of  his  tunics  preserved  here  is  so  laden 
with  precious  stones  that  it  weighs  fifty  pounds ; 
while  other  official  robes  display  similar  ex- 
iitoavagance.  In  a  chapel  of  the  palace  are 
s  in  which  holy  chrism  used  to  be  prepared 
and  preserved  ;  and  several  onyx-stones  of  un- 
common size,  particularly  one  on  which  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  three  inches  long,  is  cut  out  in 
high  relief.  In  the  library  they  show,  with 
some  of  Mary  Magdalene's  bones,  many  Greek 
^d  Sclavonic  manuscripts  relative  to  the  Greek 
Church,  which  Nicon  collected  with  great  pains. 
Among  these  is  a  Sclavonic  Psalter  in  folio, 
with  paraphrases  by  seven  commentators  trans- 
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lated  from  the  Greek  in  1692  by  a  monk  of 
Mount  Athos. 

Close  to  Belvidere  stands  the  cathedral  of. 
the  assumption,  where,  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  which  it  was  built,  the  tzars  and  em- 
perors have  been  crowned.  Alexander  ivished' 
his  coronation  to  take  place  at  St.  Petersburg, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  prepossessions 
of  his  people  in  favor  of  their  venerated 
capital.  Nicholas  was  influenced  by  a  similar 
consideration ;  and  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  the  Russians  will  cease  to  regard  as  their 
metropolis  a  city  which  they  are  taught  from 
earliest  infancy  to  hold  in  religious  veneration^ 
ThecathedralofOKfipeH*A'0(,(asthisis  called,)  was 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  and  rebuilt 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteentli,  by  Ivan  the  third. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long,  eighty- 
two  broad,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-right  ■ 
high,  measured  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  loftiest  cupola.  The  hejglit  gives  it  a  ma- 
jestic appearance.  The  style  of  arcliitecture  is 
not  unlike  Saxon  or  Norman ;  and  the  windows 
are  little  better  than  the  narrow  niches  we  see 
in  many  of  the  towers  flanking  Norman  build- 
ings in  England.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  ornamented  with  frescos,  and  is  full  of  statues, 
pictures,  shrines,  and  tombs.     An  image  of  the 
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Virgin  is  shown  here,  estimated  at  two  hundred 
tliousand  rubles;  and  a  picture  of  her  which  is 
invaluable,  because  painted  by  SL  Luke  the 
£vangelist !  All  the  patriarchs  of  Moscow  and 
several  metropolitans  lie  buried  in  this  church : 

»the  insignia  of  their  sacred  offices,  valued  at 
a  very  large  amount,  are  deposited  here  in 
great  numbers.  The  relative  locality  of  these 
and  of  the  tombs  forces  on  a  reflecting 
mind  the  insufliciency  of  this  world's  honors 
to  rescue  man  from  the  grasp  of  death.  The 
throne  of  ^'"ladimir,  the  most  ancient  in  Russia, 
is  preserved  in  this  catliedral.  It  is  made  of 
walnut-tree  wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
sustained  by  four  pillars  beautifully  worked. 
The  frieze  of  the  canopy  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  throne  are  covered  with  inscriptions. 
The  other  paiinels  are  scidptured,  and  represent 
the  Russian  prince  assembUng  his  council  to 
declare  war  against  the  Greeks  ;  the  armament 
of  troops  destined  for  that  warfare ;  departure 
of  the  army;  attack  of  Constantinople;  Rus- 
aans  gaining  possession  of  some  Greek  villages  ; 
their  return  witii  a  rich  booty ;  war  of  the 
Greeks  and  I'ersJans  ;  Greek  emperor's  council 
proposing   to   sohcit   peace  from  Russia;  am- 

Eng  to  Vladimir  the  emblems  of 
;  their  voyage  from  Constanti- 
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iiople  to  Kioff;  their  presentation  at  Kioff; 
and  lastly,  the  coronation  of  Vladimir  by  the 
Greek  ambassador. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel, 
called  Arhangelsleou  was  founded  in  1333  by 
Ivan  Danilovitcli  to  commemorate  the  termi^ 
nation  of  a  famine ;  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
under  Ivan  Vassilivitch  the  third,  in  1507,  by 
the  Milanese  architect  Aleviso.  It  is  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  forty  broad,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  high.  The  centre  of  five  surmounting  cu- 
polas is  gilded,  and  measures  twenty-one  feet 
in  diameter.  In  tlie  interior  are  eight  image* 
in  gold  and  silver,  wliich  represent  the  Saviour 
sitting  on  his  throne,  the  Virgin  and  her  infant, 
St.  Michael  the  archangel,  the  annujiciation, 
St.  John  the  baptist,  St.  Nicholas,  Basil,  and 
Theodore.  Two  shrines  are  dedicated  to  St, 
Michael  of  Tcheriiigoff  and  St.  Dmitri :  one  a 
victim  to  political  jealousy,  the  other  to  reli- 
^ous  intolerance.  Michael  was  commanded  by 
the  conquering  Tartar,  Batee  Khan,  to  re- 
nounce his  religion  or  die.  The  Christian  maiv 
tyr  exclaimed,  "  Take  from  me  terrestrial  glory ; 
I  seek  celestial  alone ;"  and  fell  under  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  This  cathedral  is  the  ce- 
metery of  the  grand  princes  and  tzars,  whose 
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stone  sarcophagi,  forty-four  in  number,  are 
ranged  round  the  sides.  The  most  ancient  is 
that  of  Ivan  Danilovitch  the  founder,  who  died 
in  1344:  the  latest  that  of  Alexander  Petro- 
Titch,  buried  in  1692.  On  gala  days  all  tlie 
tombs  are  ornamented  with  gorgeous  draperies. 
Before  the  court  removed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  customary  for  suppliants  addressing  the 
sovereign  to  place  themselves  on  the  tomb  of 
6ne  or  other  of  the  tzars,  whence  tliey  could  be 
Removed  only  by  tiie  hand  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Tlie  walls  arc  covered  with  portraits  in 
fresco  of  many  of  the  tzars  who  lie  entombed 
there.  These  are  miserable  daubs;  but  their 
defects  are  favored  by  the  gloom  of  the  build- 
ing, whose  darkness  adds  to  the  melancholy 
character  of  the  royal  cemetery. 
'  The  cathedral  of  tlie  annunciation,  or  Blago- 
^stekenskor,  stands  on  the  most  elevated  spot 
in  the  kremlin.  It  is  surmounted  by  nine 
gilded  cupolas,  wliich  reflect  a  brilliant  light 
over  the  edifice.  The  cross  on  tlie  centre  cu- 
pola is  said  to  be  of  massive  gold;  and  the 
stones  in  the  floor  of  the  interior,  Grecian 
agates;  but  you  will  not  require  that  I  should 
*ither  believe  or  disprove  these  assertions.    The 

E  covered  with  frescos  represent- 
jects,  surrounded,  inconsistently 
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enough,  with  portraits  of  Aristotle,  Auacliarsis 
Menantler,  Ptolemy,  Thucydides,  Zeno,  Anas- 
carides,  and  Plutarch,  who  are  made  to  hold  in 
their  hands  rolls  inscribed  with  sentences  from 
the  Gospels.  But  minute  descriptions  of  build- 
ings are  tedious ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  de« 
tain  you  longer  in  the  cathedral  of  the  annuncl* 
ation,  nor  conduct  you  over  two  others,  dedi* 
cated  to  the  Saviour,  which  stand  in  the  krent- 
lin.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  one  of  them 
is  remarkable  only  for  nine  liandsome  gilded 
domes  that  crown  it ;  and  the  other  for  its  am 
tiquity ;  it  being  the  first  chureli  built  in 
Moscow.  The  grand-prince  Ivan  Danilovitcb 
founded  it  in  1330,  and  attached  to  it  a  con- 
vent, in  which  he  assumed  the  monastic  garb. 

Of  all  objects  of  interest  in  the  kremlin,  the 
treasury  is  that  wliich  offers  most  gratification 
to  a  curious  mind.  The  treasure  is  deposited 
in  the  new  arsenal,  a  building  of  modern  dat^ 
with  a.  handsome  facade  sustained  by  Corinthian 
pillars.  The  gallery  is  divided  into  five  apart* 
ments,  extending  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  In  the  first  of  these  are  suspended  por- 
traits of  the  three  last  tzars,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Russia ;  with 
those  of  their  imperiiU  successors  to  the  time  of 
Paul,  father  of  the  present  emperor.  The  jewels 
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exhibited  only  by  a  special  order,  which 
pire  obtained.  Ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
gallery  are  crowns  and  thrones  of  all  the  tzars, 
emperors,  and  empresses  of  Russia ;  and  oppo- 
site, crowns  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
fallen  sovereigns  of  Kazan,  Astrachan,  Georgia, 
Poland,  Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  Crimea.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a 
degree  of  awe  the  di^bris  of  so  many  centuries 
and  so  much  human  grandeur.  In  rcgardhig 
these  tropliies  of  conquerors,  and  symbols  of 
vanquished  potentates,  the  mind  retrogades 
through  a  series  of  reigns ;  and  the  lifeless  de- 
oorations  seem  to  move,  responsive  to  the  call  of 
memory,  aiding  historical  recollections  of  those 
who  once  acted  so  important  a  part  on  the  stage 
of  life. 

.  In  this  extensive  collection  of  valuables  it  is 
difficult  to  select  what  is  most  worthy  of  de- 
scription. I  have  derived  no  pleasure  from  in- 
specting, and  will  therefore  pass  without  notice, 
all  the  richly  worked  vases,  platters,  and  gob- 
lets, the  swords,  saddles,  and  watches,  with  the 
diamonds  and  jewels,  whose  aggregate  value  is 
said  to  exceed  that  of  every  similar  collection  ; 
and  refer  only  to  objects  of  historical  interest. 
■  "  The  crown  of  the  grand  prince  Vladimir,  of 
VGrecisn    workmanship,  in   filigree    gold,   sur- 
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mounted  by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal  and  or- 
namented with  precious  stones,  was  sent  as  a 
present  by  the  sovereigns  of  Byzantium  to 
those  of  Kioff  in  the  year  1116,  and  was  used 
at  the  coronation  of  the  tzars  from  that  period 
tiD  the  time  of  Ivan  and  Peter.  Another 
crown  of  the  same  prince  in  polished  gold  is 
supposed  to  be  still  more  ancient,  and  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  grand 
princess  Olga  iji  946,  when  she  went  to  be 
baptized  at  Constantinople. 

The  crowns  of  tlie  tzar  Ivan  Alesivitiii  and: 
Peter  the  (ireat  are  ornamented,  each  with 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  diamonds  and  a 
single  ruby  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

The  crowns  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan  worked 
in  oriental  style,  and  that  of  Siberia,  set  with 
precious  stones  of  great  value  and  variety, 
shine  in  all  the  dazzling  splendor  of  diamonds, 
sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  and  pearls. 

Each  of  these  seven  crowns  is  bordered  with 
sable  and  shaped  like  a  helmet  with  its  crest 
cut  off. 

That  of  Catherine  the  first  differs  from  those 
I  have  described.  It  is  an  imperial  crown  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  studded  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  diamonds,  besides  rubies 
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and  other  precious  stones,  some  of  which  were 
plundered  from  the  crown  of  J*eter  the  Great. 

The  crown  of  Poland  is  of  unwrought  gold, 
iMrmounted  by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  and 
ithout  any  ornament.  No  free  man  can  sec 
ithout  a  sigh  this  crown  within  the  walls  of 
j^e  kreralin.  The  blood  of  Stanislaus  is  still 
ing  for  vengeance ;  and  those  cries  tcill  be 
pieard  by  Him  who  has  declared  "  Vengeance 
mine;  I  will  repay." 

Amongst  a  number  of  thrones,  the  most  in- 
isting  is  that  of  Ivan  and  I'eter  ^Vlexivitch, 
lade  at  Hamburg  of  massive  silver.  It  is 
I^Tiamented  with  Arabian  twisted  columns,  and 
Ijivided  in  the  centre  into  two  equal  seats  for 
le  two  young  princes.  In  the  back  is  an 
opening  covered  witli  a  thin  sheet  of  gold, 
pefaind  which  their  sister  Sophia  used  to  sit 
id  prompt  what  they  should  say  on   special 

lions. 
Tiie  number  and  variety  of  ancient  and  mo- 
!m  regalia  in  this  treasury  is  such  that  one 
Igan  scarcely  fail  to  be  fatigued  before  a  formal 
pircuit  of  visits  to  all  the  cupboards  and  boudoirs 
has  been  completed.  The  eombs,  horns,  and 
inkstands ;  the  ewers,  plates,  and  goblets ;  the 
;lets,  mirrors,  and  watches ;  the  rings, 
laina,  and  necklaces ;  the  sceptres,  globes,  and 
a  A 
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crosses  ;  and  similar  articles,  either  composed  ofr" 
or  richly  ornamented  with,  gold  and  preciou* 
stones,  are  so  nimierous  that  any  attempt  t<»i 
calculate  their  numbers  or  value  would  b« 
fruitless.  ■■• 

The  custom  of  preserving  the  robes  of  dee 
parted  sovereigns  prevails  in  Russia,  as  in  othOi 
northern  kingdoms;  and  the  royal  postlmmoaii 
wardrobe  at  Moscow  contains  a  collection  of 
musty  cast-offs  more  worthy  of  a  stall  in  Mon- 
mouth Street.  With  those  of  Peter  the  Great,  ii* 
preserved  the  uniform  in  which  Charles  tb*I 
Twelfth  fought  unsuccessfully  at  Pultawa  ;  andi 
in  anotlier  part  of  the  treasury  is  the  chiur  iQi 
which  he  was  carried,  wounded,  from  the  field  of] 
battle.  Some  of  the  vests  here  deposited  are  veiyi 
sumptuous,  being  ornamented  with  a  profusidlJ 
of  jewels:  yet  they  are  inferior  to  those  at  tbn 
convent  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskl  in  St.  Peter»4 
burg,  which  form  an  assortment  of  ee(desiasticall 
robes  probably  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Here,L>' 
too,  they  have  a  bone  of  Mary  Magdaleneil 
whose  whole  body  seems  to  have  been  ossified< 
by  the  zeal  of  Greek  and  Romish  churches. 

The  armory  is  well  furnished  with  warlitej 
trophies  of  every  description.  In  this  the  Tui*. 
kish,  Persian,  Circassian,  and  Indian  implftiii 
meiits  of  war  are  seen,  side  by  side  with  the 
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well-wrougfat  manufactures  of  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  Many  weapons,  of* 
fmsive  and  defensive,  of  the  more  famous  tzars 
and  emperors  are  preserved  with  religious  vene* 
ration.  Some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  connected  with  wonderful  achievements 
aoeomplislied  by  individual  prowess,  such  as 
ten  men  could  not  perform. 


The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  buildings  which 
waSBeted  most  in  the  ex^osion  of  1812 ;  but  in 
1818  it  wis  restored.  It  is  a  lai^  edifice 
■Willing  two  thousand  one  hundred  feet  in 
MuiifcrEnce^  two  hoDdred  and  seventy-three 
in  hwdth,  and  seventy  in  height.  The  powder- 

-one  by  thirty<-eight  feeU 

fimteen  in  height.    The  anenal  b  sor- 

captured  guns.    Sevenl  have  been 

k-  added  fion  Posia,  whidi  seem  to  be  par- 

hr  wefl  made.    Tbev  are  marked  with  a 

r  the  king  in  whoK  reign 

Some  of  them  are  Hkewiie  in- 

tonenecsfnom  the  JusnoL 

of  araDcrr  tefl  U  the  m^ 

ISL    Tbev  are  ai  wkfiiwt 


4^  Eain^xan  gax 
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From  France 

865 

Austria   . 

189 

Prussia 

123 

Italy 
Naples 
Bavaria    . 

70 
40 
34 

Holland 

22 

Saxony    • 
Other  States . 

12 
20 

The  weight  of  these  is  said  to  be  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty -seven  tons. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  arsenal  are  a 
cannon  and  two  culverins  of  extraordinary  di* 
mensions.  The  former  is  said  to  weigh  thirty- 
eight  and  a-half  tons,  and  to  carry  a  ball  of  as 
many  hundred  pounds!  Its  length  is  aboujt 
eighteen  feet,  the  calibre  five,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lip  nine  inches.  It  was  cast  in  158$ 
by  a  man  named  Tchokhoff,  at  the  command  of 
the  tzar  Ivanovitch,  who  is  represented  on  it  in 
relief.  One  of  the  culverins  weighs  seven,  the 
other  six,  tons.  In  stating  these  extraordinary 
dimensions,  I  only  repeat  what  is  currently  re- 
ported at  Moscow.  Some  of  them,  especially 
that  of  the  ball  the  gun  will  carry,  are  no  doubt 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  senate-house  is  a  solid  building,  con- 
structed under  the  empress  Catherine.  A  cu- 
pola  rises  from   the  centre,  surmounted  by  a 
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square  tower,  on  each  of  whose  four  sides  the 
Word  "  Ijaw"  is  inscribed  in  Kuss.  It  is  used 
as  a  hall  of  justice,  where  cases  of  appeal  arc 
tried  every  Friday.  Besides  this,  many  other 
public  offices  are  contained  in  it. 

The  two  monasteries  are  gloomy  looking 
buildings,  which  we  did  not  enter  because  there 
la  nothing  in  them  of  any  note. 

In  a  deep  cave,  (probably  the  spot  where  it 
'as  originally  cast.)  in  the  centre  of  the  kremlin, 
.  the  largest  bell  in  the  world.  We  descended 
Ito  the  pit  and  took  its  dimensions  as  well  as 
litre  were  able,  but  I  give  you  an  accurate  pub- 
Kshed  account  in  preference  to  the  result  of  my 
n  hasty  observations.  The  height  of  this 
tetraordinary  bell  is  twenty  feet  seven  inches; 
its  lowest  diameter  twenty-two  feet  eight 
inches.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the  base 
Is  twenty-tliree  inches ;  and  the  whole  weight 

R  hundred  and  sixty  tons  !     It  was  cast  in  the 
ear  1654,  in  the  reign  of  Alexis.    The  Rus- 
"■  sians  say  that  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  the  chief  bulk  is  evidently  of  bell- 
metal,   or    a   composition    of  copper   and   tin. 
(ffhey  also   affirm  that  the  bell  was  once  sus- 
ided,  but  such  an  assertion  carries  its  own 
intradiction.     Comparing  the  size  of  this  bell 
itli  that  of  the  famous  bells  of  Erfurt  and 
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l*ekin,  it  appears  that  this  is  twice  as  large  in 
diameter  as  the  former,  and  half  as  large  again 
as  the  latter.  The  height  and  thickness  being 
in  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  those  of  Saxony 
and  China  are  small  by  comparison  with  this 
colossal  Moscovite. 

I  have  now  conducted  you  through  the 
kremlin,  an  assemblage  of  buildings  command- 
ing, probably,  more  universal  veneration  aiid  in- 
terest than  any  other  in  the  world.  In  some 
parts  there  are  real  grandeur,  splendor,  and 
elegance.  In  others  barbarism,  ruin,  and 
dirt.  The  debris  of  much  rude  magnifieence 
is  strangely  contrasted  with  modern  white- 
washed buildings  left  half-completed  ;  and  now 
"  The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cffisars," 

Leaving  the  kremlin,  the  first  building  that 
attracts  attention  is  the  church  of  Vassili  Bla. 
gennoi  opposite  the  Sjxiskoi  gate.  It  was 
built  in  1554,  under  Ivan  VassiHvitch  the 
Terrible,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  architect 
saying,  "  I  wish  this  to  be  a  soliUry  chef 
d'reuvre."  It  contains  nineteen  chapels;  and 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  extraordinary 
structure  that  the  mind  of  man  could  devise. 
Its  fantastic  pyramids  of  domes ;  the  number  of 
its  bulbous  cupolas,  differing  from  each  other  in 
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the  details  of  their  shape  and  decorations ;  the 
strange  variety  of  colors ;  its  architectural  in- 
consistencies, novelties,  and  contracts  ;  all  unite 
to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  unusual  interest  and 
astonishment.  This  singular  building,  which 
(if  one  dare  venture  a  comparison  to  any  tiling,) 
is  not  unlike  an  artificial  group  of  irregular  sta- 
lactites, stands  Isolated  in  position  as  in  cliarac-  _ 
ter.  On  one  side  are  some  Gothic  edifices  al- 
lotted to  the  tribunals,  and  a  military  guard- 
house of  modern  construction.  On  the  other. 
tile  lofty  nails  of  the  kremlin.  In  front,  tlie 
^astinoi  Dvor,  or  grand  niarket-place,  onia- 
mented  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Menin  and  Po- 
j^skoi,  two  valiant  defenders  of  their  country. 
,  In  the  market-place  are  several  stalls  under 
a  prodigious  roof,  or  succession  of  roofs, 
Ibniiing  a  variety  of  streets,  in  which  venders 
<»f  the  same  commodities  herd  together.  1'he 
plunge  of  articles  for  sale  in  this  market,  and 
the  costumes  of  the  sellers,  are  perhaps  impa- 
ndleled  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Pearls  from 
India,  scented  wood  from  America,  cloths 
from  England,  images  from  Italy,  china  from 
^xony,  coflee  from  Arabia,  brooms  from  IIol- 
hud,  iron  from  Sweden,  furs  from  Siberia, 
Bwords  from  Persia,  meat  from  the  Crimea,  tea 
from  China,  skins  from  Ladak.  fish  from  Arch- 
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angel ;  sporting  dogs,  carrier-pigeons,  Persian 
cats,  singing  birds,  pismires,  white  mice,  cocka- 
toos ;  Tartars,  Siberians,  Italians,  Calraucks, 
Georgians,  French,  Cossacks,  Armenians,  Mos- 
covites,  English,  Persians,  Germans;  Mussul- 
mans, Pagans,  Christians,  Jews ;  these  are  some 
of  the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  con- 
tribute to  the  remarkable  variety  of  a  Rusaao 


In  summer,  fish  markets  are  held  in  the 
water.  I  iiave  not  seen  any  here ;  but  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  large  hulk  is  divided  into  various 
compartments,  some  filled  with  fresh,  and  some 
with  salt,  water.  There  the  fish  are  arranged 
according  to  tlieir  kinds;  and  as  they  swim 
about,  purcliasers  make  their  choice.  The  fa- 
vorite s[>ecies,  one  of  which  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  procured  us  yesterday,  is  the  sterlet.  It  is 
cauglit  only  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga,  and 
must  be  preserved  alive  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  being  dressed  ;  otherwise,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing. The  sterlet  is  a  species  of  sturgeon, 
measuring  generally  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length.     The  flavor  is  delicious. 

During  winter,  all  provisions  brought  to 
Moscow  are  kept  in  a  frozen  state.  Fish  from 
Archangel  and  the  Caspian,  some  weighing  a 
thousand  pomids,  and  beef  from  the  southern- 
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most  part  of  Russia,  are  conveyed  to  the 
capital  in  ice,  in  which  they  are  preserved  for 
many  months.  All  the  cellars  in  many  of  the 
streets  are  thus  stored ;  for  nearly  every  thing 
that  is  eaten  in  Russia  in  the  cold  season  has 
been  congealed  hefore  it  is  submitted  to  a 
kitchen  Are. 

I'  Merchants  have  a  sort  of  hand-arithmetic  by 
which  they  usually  make  calculations.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  lias  of  late  years  been  in- 
troduced  into  infant  schools  in  England.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  wires  fixed  in  a  frame  with 
Bine  little  globes  of  wood  on  each  wire.  The 
lower  range  represents  units,  the  second  tens, 
the  third  hundreds,  and  so  on. 
-  Among  tlie  curiosities  of  Moscow,  I  have 
been  conducted  to  a  military  riding-school,  or 
exercise  house,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
toom  in  the  world  unsupiwrted  by  pillars.  It 
b  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  broad,  and  forty  feet  high. 
The  angle  in  the  arch  of  the  roof  is  so  obtuse  as 
Scarcely  to  be  perceptible  from  without;  while 
witliin,  there  is  an  unbroken  plafond. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  numerous  moral 
institutions  established  by  the  late  empress.  In 
both  capitals  these  monuments  of  her  maternal 
care  attract  attention   by  their  outward  mag- 
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nificence,  and  excite  admiration  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  internal  arrangements.  I  have 
visited  most  of  them  wth  extreme  interest ;  an 
interest  which  the  detail  on  paper  must  fail  to 
convey  to  another,  I  cannot,  however,  refhtiu 
from  referring  to  the  Foundling  where  six 
thousand  children  are  educated,  and  provided 
for.  They  are  left  at  the  gate  with  a  billet 
specifying  only  wiiether  or  not  they  have  been 
baptized.  No  further  information  is  sought. 
I  was  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
yesterday ;  and  three  children  had  already  been 
admitted  that  morning.  The  internal  economy 
of  the  nursery,  school,  manufactory,  cuisin^ 
dormitorj'.  and  hospital,  is  admirable.  Even  in 
England  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  policy 
of  this  institution,  with  such  facility  of  admis- 
sion, is  very  questionable.  It  is  said  to  have  an 
evil  tendency :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
where  the  claims  of  maternal  solicitude  are  so 
amply  satisfied,  one  great  check  to  immorality 
is  removed.  It  happens  frequently  that  an  in- 
digent mother  leaves  her  child  at  the  gate  and 
then  offers  herself  as  a  nurse  in  the  Foundling, 
where,  by  a  Uttle  management,  she  secures  the 
charge  of  her  own  child.  As  the  children  grow 
up  they  are  instructed  in  some  trade.  The 
more  clever  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
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arithmetic  ;  and  when  they  attain  a  proper  age, 
the  girls  are  put  out  to  service,  and  the  boys 
are  sent,  as  cultivators,  to  some  of  the  crown 
Tillages.  A  young  colony  of  these  fotindlings 
is  now  rising  up  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
where  tbey  have  cultivated  a  tract  of  country 
that  has  hitherto  heen  waste.  Attached  to  this 
institution  by  the  same  maternal  hand  is  an- 
other for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  females 
in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  suft'ering.  No  re- 
commendation is  required  but  that  of  necessity. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  is  kindly  re- 
ceived and  provided  for  till  able  to  return  to 
the  daily  duties  of  Ufe. 

The  two  largest  hospitals  are  those  founded 
ty  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  SheremetiefT, 
whose  names  they  bear.  Each  of  these  pre- 
■ents  an  exterior  like  a  palace.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  sums  of  money  spent  on  decora- 
tion were  not  laid  out  in  providing  for  the  ac- 
fiommodation  of  a  greater  number  of  patients. 
The  Galitzin  cost  a  million  of  rubles.  It  is  cal- 
culated  to  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  beds. 
The  other  cost  not  so  much,  and  iiolds  two 
hundred  beds.  Of  these,  sixty-six  are  for  sick 
persons ;  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  for  aged  and 
infirm,  and  two  for  extraordinary  cases,  I  was 
conducted  over  the  Sheremetieif  hospital  by  the 
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chief  physician,  an  Enghsh  gentleman  to 
whose  kind  attention  I  am  much  indebted. 
The  most  common  diseases  are  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  rarely  known;  putrid  scarcely  ever. 
The  annual  endowment  of  this  institution  is  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  rubles,  or  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  "  Street  of  Tartars"  the  Mussulmans 
are  allowed  to  have  a  mosque,  which  I  have 
visited  with  feelings  of  great  interest.  A 
number  of  little  Tai-tar  boys  collected  round 
me,  repeating,  as  we  entered,  tiie  Arabic  wa- 
zan,  or  Mahomedan  summons  to  prayer,  the 
only  sounds  that  conveyed  to  their  minds  and 
mine  the  same  ideas.  The  mosque  is  not  like 
any  of  those  in  the  East.  In  fact,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  plain  brick  building,  resembling  a 
methodist  chapel.  It  is  quite  empty  ;  without 
even  a  pulpit  or  elevated  step  for  tlie  Moollah. 

In  the  Netherlands  I  remember  being  much 
aimoyed  by  the  almost  incessant  chimes  of 
carilloiiit ;  but  those  are  few  and  infrequent 
compared  with  the  bells  of  Moscow.  It  seems 
as  if  the  congregation  of  each  church  were 
called  to  worship  eight  or  ten  times  a  day; 
and  when  you  know  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  parish   churches  in   this 
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city,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
perpetual  din.  Some  of  the  bells  have  a  very 
deep  sonorous  sound,  especially  that  in  the 
tower  of  the  OuspeH*&oi  cathedral,  which  is 
said  to  weigh  sixty-four  tons.  Most  are  of  a 
mze  far  exceeding  those  generally  used  in  other 
countries;  and  since  it  is  dangerous  to  move 
them,  the  clappers  iilone  are  agitated  by  means 
of  ropes. 

The  Russians  are  by  no  means  a  musical 
people,  yet  there  is  one  species  of  wind  instru- 
ment which  they  have  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  in  other  countries.  It  is 
the  horn.  A  band  of  honi  players  is  now  at 
Moscow,  and  leaves  the  city  this  very  day  for 
England,  where  possibly  you  may  bear  them. 
Every  performer  is  furnislied  with  a  single  horn 
on  which  he  plays  one,  and  only  one,  note. 
A  life  is  devoted  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the 
execution  of  this  monotonous  duty.  Each  plays 
his  note  as  the  piece  requires,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  similar,  but  superior,  to  that  of  a 
fine  organ.  This  species  of  music  is  peculiar 
to  Russia,  and  chiefly  employed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  great  on  hunting  excursions,  when 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place. 
Vocal  music  is  more  cultivated,  because  in- 
strumental is  less  so,  in  this  country  than  iu 
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most  others  of  Europe.  I  iiave  already  mention* 
ed  that  in  the  cathedral  choirs  the  human  voice 
alone  is  heard  :  hence  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  hy  the  band  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Chantres  de  la  Cour." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  gay  in  the 
appearance  of  this  city  in  an  afternoon  when 
the  fasliionables  move  out  in  their  carriages. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  consists  of 
families  of  the  old  nobility,  courtiers,  and  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  who  have  either  retired 
voluntarily  from  the  business  of  life,  or  have 
wisely  sought  an  honorable  retreat  before  the 
anticipated  frown  of  the  autocrat  pronounced 
their  doom.  Their  equipages  present  a  curious 
mixture  of  shabbiness  and  splendor.  No  car- 
riages of  respectable  persons  are  seen  without 
four  horses.  The  leaders'  traces  are  so  long 
that  a  pair  of  horses  might  easily  be  harnessed 
between  them  and  the  wheelers.  A  dirty 
urchin,  like  puss  in  boots,  with  a  dirtier  livery, 
is  mounted  on  the  off  leader,  flourishing  a  short 
whip  in  his  left  hand,  while  the  coachman 
adapts  the  length  of  his  whip  to  the  dignity  of 
his  master,  which  in  any  other  country  would 
be  compromised  by  the  ruined  condition  of  his 
tackle.  His  own  dress,  however,  is  generally 
of  a  better  order.     A  long  blue  caftan,  with  a 
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^^1c«n  ceintiire  of  gaudy  colors  and  Toijok 
I  teamifactiire,  a  square  cap,  and  a  fine  flowing 
I  iKard,  distinguish  the  coachmen. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  dif- 
""  fcrent   classes   of  society  in    Moscow  may  be 

formed  from  the  following  schedule,  the  result 

of  the  last  census. 


Xoblea      . 

14,724 

Serfs  of  the  crown       . 

3,101 

Eedesiastics 

4,388 

Merchants 

12,104 

Foreigners 

2,386 

Citizens 

28,029 

Anisans 

10,384 

Military 

22,191 

ManufacturerB      .- 

1,864 

Coachmen 

1,882 

Serfk 

.       126,299 

Miscellaneous 

19,204 

'  The  hospitality  of  the  Moscovites  has  always 
i)een  proverbial.  A  singular  instance  of  it, 
carried  almost  to  excess,  occurred  a  day  or 
two  ago  when,  on  my  first  introduction  to  an 
elderly  lady  of  rank  by  an  English  gentleman 
whom  she  had  known  only  a  week,  she  said 

End  pray,  Sir,  how  is  it  that  you 
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iiave  been  in  Moscow  so  many  days  aJid  have 
not  come  to  see  me?  You  were  not  at  my 
ball  on  Monday  night.  M^ill  you  dine  with  nift 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  what  day  will  you 
dine  with  me?"  I  was  surprised  by  such  a  re- 
ception ;  hut  found  on  inquiry  that  the  same  kind 
of  unreflecting  hospitality  is  always  manifest- 
ed in  Moscow  towards  foreign  travellers,  espe- 
cially towards  the  English.  The  fact  is,  English 
travellers  are  scarce  in  this  country;  and  the  dis- 
tance from  our  island  is  so  great,  that  only  men 
of  a  certain  property  can  afford  the  expense  of  a 
journey,  so  that  something  hke  a  guarantee 
is  offered  against  the  abuse  of  kindness  by  those 
whose  poverty  might  carry  captive  their  con- 
science. The  number  of  English  of  the  higher 
class  in  Moscow  is  very  limited  ;  though  here, 
as  at  St.  Petersburg,  British  governesses,  nur- 
sery-maids, gardeners,  horse-jockies,  and  mecha- 
nics, are  retained  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
most  large  families,  the  individuals  filling  one 
or  more  of  these  situations  are  our  compatriots. 
In  the  duties  of  a  nursery-  Russians  regard  the 
English  as  unrivalled. 

I  have  dined  out  nearly  every  day,  and  have 

met  tlie  same  party  each  time.     Mr. ,  the 

clergyman,  was,  like  myself,  a  member  of 
Queen's    College,    Cambridge ;    therefore  our 
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meeting  proved   peculiarly  agreeable.      With 

one  lady,  Jlrs.  H ,  to  whom  I  was  favored 

.with  a  letter  of  introduction,*  I  have  enjoyed 
||tome  very  pleasing  intercourse.  The  kind- 
Ijiess  experienced  here  and  at  St.  Petersburg 
ill  always  afford  me  subject  of  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed,  as  I  have,  that 
^e  English  are  universally  respected,  feared, 
Tand  envied,  in  foreign  countries,  but  never 
loved.  Our  countrymen  are  too  conscious  of 
their  superiority  as  a  nation,  and  frequently  too 
little  conscious  of  their  inferiority  as  individuals. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  learn  wliat  they  may  from 
other  nations,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  subjects  of  moral, 
political,    and    scientific    interest,    they    either 

'  A  day  or  Wo  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  cholera 
s  entered  Moscow,  and  the  lady  here  referred  to  was 
'  its  first  victims.  Posthumous  eulogiums  are  required 
ist  by  those  who,  though  dead,  live  in  the  hearts  of  tlieir 
rviving  friends.  To  remember  how  much  the  subject  of 
these  observations  excelled  in  the  social  charities  of  life  and 
in  tbe  duties  of  its  most  intimate  relations  only  enhanceu 
the  grief  her  loss  has  occasioned ;  but  the  recollection  of  her 
humility,  universal  charity,  and  love  to  God,  affords  con- 
aoUtioD  to  her  sorrowing  friends  by  yielding  a  confident 
hope  that  she  is  included  in  the  number  of  those  of  whom 
Kk  is  declared,   "  Blessed  arc   the  dead   that  die  in   the 
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strive  to  impose  on  tliem  their  habits  and  views, 
or  else  conduct  themselves  with  a  degree  of  re- 
serve wliich  is  construed  into  hauteur.  Tiie 
consequence  is,  they  are  excluded  from  the  best 
society ;  and  their  observations  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  which  they 
are  members  in  their  own  country. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  foreigners  are 
not  so  severe  as  I  was  led  to  expect.  The  only 
thing  to  be  complained  of  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  passport  properly  arranged.  To  enter 
this  country  from  Sweden  I  had  three  passports. 
In  Finland,  the  frontier  province,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  another ;  to  pay  enormously ;  and  to 
resign  it  as  useless  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  I 
was  favored  with  a  fifth.  This  would  only 
serve  while  I  stayed  in  that  city,  for  another 
was  required  to  enable  me  to  visit  Moscow.  I 
have  now  received  a  seventh  to  carry  me  back 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  an  eighth  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five  rubles.  \A''ith  this  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  having 
three  times  advertised  my  intention  of  doing  so 
in  the  German  and  Russian  newspapers.  Of 
these  proceedings,  the  expense  is  the  least  con- 
sideration. The  trouble  is  very  great.  And  of 
the  sum  actually  expended,  the  smallest  part 
is  that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  gov^nmeiit 
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treasury.  Public  clerks  and  higher  officers  are 
miserably  paid.  Since  they  must  subsist  on 
other  means,  the  performance  of  duty  is  made 
«n  act  of  favor  for  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
munerated. I  look  forward  with  fearful  anti- 
cipation to  a  time  when  this  hydra  principle 
may  manifest  itself  among  my  fellow-servants 
of  the  Knglish  government  in  India,  if  an  im- 
politic economy  be  suffered  to  encroach  yet  far- 
ther on  the  hard-earned  wages  of  their  labor. 

The  oriental  character  of  every  thing  around 
frequently  carries  me  back  to 

<■ the  clime  of  the  East,  to  the  land  of  the  sun." 

The  usual  salutation  Khyreent,  health,  and  the 
Jiames  of  fruits,  as  Kkurhoaxah  and  Tiirbooxah, 
the  dry  and  water  melons,  with  many  others, 
Persian  or  Arabic  in  their  origin.  The 
ibearded  faces  of  the  men ;  their  long  flowing 
robes ;  the  darkness  of  their  complexions,  and 
their  timid  spirits  daring  only  in  roguery  ;  their 
low  cunning  and  habitual  falsehood  ;  in  short, 
the  general  character  of  the  people  ;  their  dress, 
habits,  and  buildings ;  are  far  more  Asiatic  than 
European.  Just  at  this  time,  Russia  exhibits 
another  striking  feature  of  resemblance  to  the 
■  East.  Thatdreadfulscourge.tlie  cholera,  which 
Bbas  hitherto  been  confined,  at  least  in  its  more 
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destructive  ravages,  to  India,  has  already  Idd 
waste  the  city  of  Astrachan,  and  is  proceeding 
with  rapid  strides  towards  Moscow.  Every 
day  brings  fresh  tidings  of  its  progress.  The 
whole  population  is  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The 
emperor,  supposing  it  to  be  infectious,  has 
ordered  out  a  cordon  of  troops  to  intercept  all 
eommimication  between  Astrachan  and  Moscow. 
The  cholera  is  the  universal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  rieli  and  poor.  Every  one  asks  the 
question  which  nobody  can  answer,  "  What  is 
the  best  remedy  ?"*  I  have  been  repeatedly  urg- 
ed to  present  myself  to  the  governor,  (notwith- 
standing tiie  declaration  that  I  know  nothing 
of  medicine,)  because  I  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  its  ravages  in  India;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
declared  with  great  earnestness,  that,  if  the 
governor  were  aware  of  the  presence  in  Moscow 
of  any  individual  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  effects  of  the  disease,  he  would  certainly 
summon  him  with  a  view  to  obtain  some 
information  that  might  suggest  effectual  pre- 
ventive measures.  This  is  a  dreadful  visita- 
tion:* but,  look  where  we  will,  the  chastising 

•  It  appears  from  the  public  papers,  thai  between  the 
fourth  and  twenty-fourth  day  after  the  author  left  Moscow, 
immediately  sulMequent  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  persons  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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band  of  Providence  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  There  is  a  rumor  of  a  revo- 
lution in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  conti- 
'Ilent ;  and  the  interception  of  foreign  news- 
papers, while  it  confirms  the  general  belief, 
throws  over  each  ambiguous  report  the  vivid 
coloring  of  imaginations  excited  by  alarm. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  it  seems  as  if  the  time 
had  arrived  when  nation  shall  rise  against  nation 
and  kingdoms  be  divided  among  themselves. 
iThough  such  be  the  case,  I  trust  that  the  spirit 
of  peace  dwelling  in  our  island  may  render  her 
a  happy  exception,  and  that  Kngland  may  con- 
tinue to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  coun- 
tries by  the  constancy  and  fervor  of  the  prayers 
of  her  people. 


iity  were  attacked  witli  cliolera :  and  a  quarantine  was  e§ta- 
uhed  between    St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  whidi  the 
w  tathoT  escaped  only  by  u  day  or  two. 
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St.  Petersburg,  ^g;^  September,  !830. 
My  last  letter  was  dated  from  Moscow.  I 
am  now  in  homeward  progress,  A  growing 
acquaintance  with  foreign  lands  increases  my 
love  of  our  country,  and  enables  me  more  justly 
to  appreciate  her  political,  social,  and  moral  pri- 
vileges. On  Friday,  the  twenty-fourth  ultimo, 
I  left  Moscow  i'or  St.  I*etersbiirg,  retracing  un- 
willingly my  steps  for  nearly  five  hundred 
miles.  The  road  by  \^''arsaw  to  Berlin  is  little 
more  than  four  hundred  leagues,  wliile  that 
which  I  am  pursuing  is  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles  ;  but  the  north  of  Poland  is  a  bed  of 
sand  ;  and  at  this  season  scarcely  passable.  Ah 
a  companion  could  not  be  ensured,  and  as  there 
was  a  probability  of  my  detention  on  the  road 
among  Polish  Jews,  proverbially  the  greatest 
rogues  of  their  race,  I  resolved  to  attempt  the 
longer  route  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  tlu-ough 
the  west  of  Poland  and  north-west  of  Prussia. 
A  fourth  of  the  journey  has  been  accomplished. 
In  the  course  of  tlie  remainder,  I  shall  see  an 
interesting  country,  and  many  large  commercial 
.towns,  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown 
to  me,  except  by  name. 

After  a  journey  of  four  days  and  three  nights 
I  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  late  yesterday  even- 
ing.    The  principal  towns  and  other  objects  of 
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interest  on  the  road  have  already  been  described 
in  a  former  letter.  My  three  companions  in 
the  diligence  were  Russians ;  men  of  low  birth, 
lower  manners,  and  lowest  intellect.  One  of 
them  had  been  a  slave.  Having  prospered  in 
trade  conducted  on  his  own  account,  he  bought 
his  freedom,  with  that  of  bis  family,  for  twenty 
thousand  rubles,  or  about  nine  hundred  pounds. 
I  have  heard  of  a  vassal  of  Count  SheremetiefF, 
the  richest  subject  in  Russia,  who  paid  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  hberty. 

The  novelty  of  every  thing  an  English  tra- 
veller  sees  in  the  habits  and  modes  of  the  natives 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rus- 
sia,  since  the  grounds  on  which  his  opinion 
must  be  formed  involve  considerations  to  which 
his  mind  has  never  been  habituated,  and  frtHn 
which  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  may  de- 
duce erroneous  conclusions.  In  St.  Petersburg 
hJB  estimate  is  likely  to  be  more  correct,  because 
there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  foreigners  that 
among  the  higher  orders  intercourse  is  conducted 
on  principles  similar  to  those  which  govern 
social  life  in  other  large  capitals  of  Europe. 
Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  rank.  Every  pub- 
He  officer  and  distinguisiied  foreigner,  whether 
civil  or  military,  has  a  title  assigned  him,  which 
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to  our  minds  conveys  an  idea,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  fact,  of  military  authority.  For  in- 
stance, a  financier  may  be  called  a  major-gene- 
ral, or  a  tiny  prince,  two  years  old,  may  be 
designated  a  general;  but  these  are  merely 
tenns  to  which  a  certain  rank  is  attached  ;  they 
have  no  connection  with  military  affairs.  It  is 
Dot  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  in  a  country  depending  on  its  army 
for  political  existence.  Every  tiling  that  raises 
the  army  in  public  estimation  strengthens  tlie 
country :  and  nothing  can  do  this  more  effec- 
tually than  an  acknowledgment  of  military  rank 
88  superior  to  every  other,  and  an  establisliment 
of  the  principle  that  even  civil  officers  are  digni- 
fied by  the  grant*  of  honorary  military  titles. 
An  introduction  at  court  opens  to  a  man  the 
first  circles  of  society  in  St.  Petersburg.  Till 
then,  he  is  a  plebeian.  From  that  moment,  he 
|8  vested  witli  patrician  honors.  The  merchants 
£Drm  a  distinct  class.  They  are  not  admitted 
.to  the  tables  of  the  nobility ;  nor  is  there  an 
J 

*  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  civilians  have  a 
regular  civil  rank  assigned  to  them,  but  that  in  conversa- 
tion they  are  frequently  addreaaed  by  the  corresponding 
military  title ;  and  that  when  a  nan's  civil  rank  is  not 
known,  the  person  addressing  him,  fearful  of  underslepping 
tfie  mark,  will  probably  slyle  him  "  General." 
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order  of  gentry  with  wliom  they  may  associate. 
Their  intercourse  is  therefore  confined  to  their 
own  body.  The  principal  shopkeepers,  many 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  cliiefly  Germans,  are 
included  among  the  merchants.  The  third 
class  consists  of  the  slave  peasantry.  These 
distinctions  prevail  throughout  Kussia  ;  except 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  country  the  number 
of  merchants  is  so  small  that  the  people  may  be 
said  to  distribute  tliemselves  into  two  classes, 
nobles  and  serfs. 

The  population  of  Russia,  including  all  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor,  amounts  to  fifty-five 
millions.  Of  these  thirty -eight  millions  profess 
the  Greco-Russian  faith.  Ten  millions  are 
Roman  Catholics  ;  three  and  a  half  Protestants ; 
two  millions  Mahomedans  ;  and  a  million  and 
a  half  Pagans.  The  superficial  area  of  the  em- 
pire is  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand square  miles^  allowing  on  an  average  a 
square  mUe  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
persons.  Comparing  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation of  European  Russia  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  inhabited  Europe,  it  appears  that  it  is  as  nine 
to  forty.  If  Russia  in  Europe  were  populated 
as  well  as  Sweden,  it  would  contain  ninety -five 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  if  as  well  as  Germany, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.     It  lias 
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been  calculated  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
would  admit  an  increase  of  population  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions, without  subjecting  them  to  inconvenience 
from  a  want  of  subsistence.  Of  the  present  in- 
habitants, forty -five  millions  are  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  by  which  I  mean  Russians,  Poles,  Bulga- 
rians, and  Servians;  three  millions  are  Fins; 
two  millions  Lithuanians;  and  four  millions 
are  composed  of  Samoiedes,  Mongols,  Turks, 
Moldavians,  and  Armenians.  The  rest  are  Eu- 
ropean foreigners,  in  the  following  proportions. 


Gennans 

380,000 

Swedes         .         . 

56,000 

Greeks 

21,000 

Danes 

15,000 

French  and  English 

4,000 

Jews 

4(>0,000 

In  many  of  the  conquered  provinces  slavery 
has  either  never  existed  or  it  has  been  abolished. 
In  those  where  it  does  exist,  the  nobles  are  cal- 
culated at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; 
the  serfs  at  thirty-six  millions.  The  nobles  are 
subject  to  no  tax,  but  pay  for  their  vassals.  By 
a  charter  of  nobility  they  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary   conscription    and   corpora!  chastisemenl : 
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and,  as  fine  and  iinprisonraeiit  are  punishments 
comparatively  unknown,  if  a  noble  be  guilty  of 
a  crime,  the  emperor  degrades  and  banishes  him 
to  the  Siberian  mines.  He  is  then  civilly  dead 
and  has  ceased  to  enjoy  his  former  privileges ; 
so  that,  if  again  criminal,  he  may  he  flogged 
or  otherwise  punished,  or  even  be  subjected 
to  execution.  The  nobility  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  hereditary,  official,  and  those 
raised  for  military  exploits.  According  to  this 
division  they  are  enrolled  in  three  registers  pre- 
served among  the  public  records.  They  are 
also  arranged  in  another  mode,  according  to 
which  they  take  rank  and  precedence.  Instead 
of  our  titles  of  Baron,  Viscount,  he.  there  are 
fourteen  grades  :  and  a  man  is  called  a  noble  of 
the  third  class,  or  fourth  class,  &c.  In  the 
eight  first  classes  rank  descends  to  children,  who 
(as  soon  as  enrolled  among  the  population  of  the 
country,)  are  nobles  of  the  fourteenth  class,  and 
gain  a  step  every  third  year,  unless  pushed  on 
more  rapidly  by  interest  or  merit.  These  rise 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  class  but  two ;  the  two  first  being  set 
apart  for  chief  officers  of  state.  Those  who 
are  created  nobles  cease  to  rise  when  they  have 
attained  the  ninth  class,  unless  specially  pro- 
moted by  the  emperor.     The  difficulty,  there- 
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■fore,  is  to  pass  the  limit  between  tlie  hereditary 
and  uon-liereditary  nobles.  This  effected,  they 
rise  gradually  as  far  as  the  third  class.  In  one 
sense  the  nobility  may  be  said  to  be  vassals  of 
the  crown,  for  the  emperor  exercises  arbitrary 
power  over  them  in  many  respects ;  especially 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife  and  a  profession,  on 
neither  of  which  occasions  can  a  nobleman  act 
without  permission  from  the  crown,  though 
that  permission  would  never,  in  common  cases, 
be  withheld. 

Russians  of  the  higher  orders  are  intelligent 
and,  for  the  most  part,  well-educated.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  (I  might  almost  say 
it  is  the  general  case  in  a  large  party,)  to  hear 
four  languages,  and  often  five,  spoken  at  the 
same  table;  the  majority  of  the  party  under- 
standing at  least  three  of  them.  Every  gentle- 
man talks  German  and  French,  and  many  speak 
Knglish.  The  Russians  are  jealous  of  our 
power ;  the  more  so  because  they  consider  us  to 
be  jealous  of  theirs:  but  they  respect  and  ad- 
mire us  as  a  nation.  A  trifling  incident  may 
illustrate  this.  A  nobleman  of  talent  and 
information,  whom  I  met  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellor Djunkorski's  house,  offering  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  one  of  the  first  men  in  Moscow, 
almost  apologized  for  doing  so,  saying,  "  But 
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indeed  the  character  of  an  English  traveller 
is  a  sufficient  introduction  to  any  society." 
The  same  gentleman  obsen'ed.  "  I  consider 
the  English  to  be  the  finest  government  in  the 
world,  and  the  administration  of  India  to  be 
the  master-piece  of  its  prowess.  It  is  a  political 
miracle.  It  is  not  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  but 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  England  has 
driven  from  their  eastern  possessions  the  French, 
Danes,  Portuguese,  and  all  other  Europeans; 
and  that,  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  a  distance 
of  four  thousand  leagues,  she  holds  in  subjec- 
tion more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men.  It 
is  quite  incomprehensible!"  This  enlightened 
Russian  concluded  by  saying :  "  I  would  not 
on  any  account  that  England  should  lose  India. 
India  adds  greatly  to  her  power;  and  I  regard 
it  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  Eng- 
land should  be  powerful."  I  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  an  acquaintance  with  India  is 
sometimes  very  serviceable  to  a  man  abroad. 
The  children  are  amused  by  accounts  of  wild 
beasts ;  the  ladies  like  to  hear  of  Indian  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  the  gentlemen  are  in- 
terested in  eastern  politics. 

The  number  of  orders  instituted  as  rewards 
strikes  a  traveller  in  Russia  as  being  almost 
ridiculous.     Nearly  every  common  soldier  has 
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three  or  four.  Many  have  six  or  seven.  Civil 
orders  and  those  of  knightliood  are  only  less 
numerous.  Tlie  pretences  under  which  these 
honors,  with  snuff-boxes  and  similar  presents, 
are  bestowed,  are  quite  ahsurd.  Last  month 
a  snuff-box,  with  the  emperor's  portrait,  was 

forwarded    to  the    duke   of  ,    merely 

because  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  a 
ticket  for  some  public  building  to  a  young 
Russian  traveller.  The  occasions  on  which 
these  favors  are  generally  granted  are  so  trivial, 
that  what  was  intended  as  an  honorable  dis.- 
tinction  has  almost  ceased  to  be  such. 

With  regard  to  slavery  in  Russia,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  a  condition  of  mild  restraint 
on  man's  free  wdl  compared  witli  the  slavery 
of  the  West  Indies.  Masters  can  legally  inflict 
only  a  slight  corporal  chastisement ;  and  the 
law  directs  that  attention  be  paid  to  complaints 
of  vassals  against  tlieir  masters.  Thus,  nomi- 
nally, the  owners  have  not  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  there  is  redress  against  excessive 
grievance;  but,  virtually,  they  are  absolute  in 
their  domains,  and  there  is  no  redress.  Still, 
considering  tlie  authority  possessed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  less  tyranny  is  exercised 
_  tlian  might  be  expected.  Excess  of  anger  is 
■  not  characteristicofaRussian.     Compared  with 
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the  native  of  a  southern  clime  he  is  cold  and 
apathetic.     His  slave  is  therefore  less    valued, 
and  less  flogged.     Slavery,  however,  caii  never 
be  divested  of  her  real  character ;  and  her  moral 
influence  is  here  but  too  evident.     The  serfs 
are  an  appendage  to  the  soil ;  and  cannot  legally  , 
be  alienated  from  it ;  but  this  law  is  frequeiitiv 
evaded,  and  they  are  bought  and  sold  Hkeotlier  . 
personal  property.     An  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
labor  of  his  male  slave  three  days  in  the  week  j 
vpithout  any  remuneration.    If  he  employ  him 
during  the  other  four  days    he   must  furnish  • 
him  with  food  and  clothing.     Mutual  interests 
generally  induce  a  contract  between  tlie  parties ; 
and  the  serf  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own  ac-  , 
count,  paying  a  certain  abrok,  or  rent,  to  his  . 
master.     Tliis  varies  in  proportion  to  the  trade 
he  may  pursue,  and  it  is  raised  from  time  to 
time  as  his  circumstances  prosper.     Some  of  the 
native  merchants    in    this   city  pay  hundreds,  , 
and  even  thousands,  of  rubles  each  year  to  their 
masters  for  permission  to  carry  on  trade.    Were  . 
they   to  refuse,   tlie  nobleman  has  power  to  , 
summon  them  to  the  estate  of  which  they  are  j 
an  appendage,  and  to  compel  them   to  work.   . 
If  a  serf  do  not  aspire  to  trade,  hut  continue  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  his  master  provides  him  with 
land  and  a  hut.     As  the  nobles  have  an    op-  ,- 


portunity  of  watching  narrowly  the  condition 
of  their  peasantry,  and  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
■ef  raising  the  ahrok  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
to  pay,  while  the  emperor  demands  and  receives 
a  fixed  amount  from  serfs  of  the  crown, 
Aese  are  always  in  a  condition  far  superior 
to  that  of  other  serfs.  No  slave  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  village  to  which  he  belongs  witiiout  a 
passport  from  his  owner,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  a  master : 
and  as  the  power  of  holding  slaves  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  no  manumitted  serf  can 
himself  purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain,  a  slave. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  civilization 
In  Russia,  and  the  intimate  connection  between 
man's  desires  and  enjoyments,  I  am  not  in- 
lined  to  think  that  the  great  mass  of  Russian 
slaves  are  less  comfortable  than  the  free-born 
Indians.  It  is  true  that  they  have  nothing,  but 
then  they  want  nothing.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  a  caravan  of  a  hundred  boors  car- 
rying sugar  from  Moscowto  St.  Petersburg,  will 
pass  a  night  at  an  inn  and  not  spend  three 
halfpence  among  them,  because  they  cannot 
muster  so  large  a  sum.  Wretched  as  their  con- 
dition is,  if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  happiness, 
it  is  less  so  in  reality,  because  they  see  and 
know  no  other  state.    Their  master  is  raised 
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too  far  above  them  to  exdte  jealousy  or  ambi- 
tion ;  and  between  him  and  them  there  is  no 
third  class.  So  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the 
present  cravings  of  nature  they  wish  for  no- 
thing  more.  Devoid  of  forethought  they  liave 
no  anxiety  for  the  future.  The  stripe  inflicted 
one  minute  is  forgotten  tlie  next,  and  not 
dreaded  for  the  following. 

It  is  in  moral  rather  than  in  physical  effect! 
that  the  baneful  influence  of  slavery,  and  of 
that  ignorance  which  slavery  promotes  and  pen. 
petiiates,  is  manifested.  All  that  a  serf  pos- 
sesses, even  liis  wife,  is  the  property  of  his  lord. 
A  conviction  that  the  licentious  gratification  of 
passion  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  his  own 
murder,  acts  as  a  check  on  the  superior  in  the 
absence  of  law :  but  the  mere  existence  of  the 
power  alluded  to,  though  seldom  exercised, 
renders  comparatively  insecure  that  sacred  tie 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  rests  of  social  cha- 
rities. The  serf  lives  like  an  animal,  and  haH- 
tuated  to  act,  learns  in  some  respects  almost  to 
feel,  as  one.  Since  his  abrok  will  be  raised  with 
prosperity  he  conceals  his  gains,  and  the  first 
lesson  he  is  taught  with  the  dawn  of  reason  is 
to  deceive  his  master.  To  effect  this,  he  must 
deceive  his  fellow  sla^'es ;  thus  low  cunning 
and  a  habit  of  daring  falsehood  are  engendered. 
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Self-interest  is  always  the  mainspring  of  exer- 
tion; and  since  the  labor  of  a  serf  enriches 
chiefly  his  master,  the  motive  to  industry  is  re- 
tmoved,  and  a  slave  is  habitually  idle.     Deter- 
\  tnined  idleness  is  the  chief  feature  of  his  cha- 
n&cter.     Nothing  but  physical  compulsion  over- 
Feomes  it.     He  has  no  reputation  to  lose.     Un- 
respected    by  others,  he   respects  not  himself; 
and  if  he  have  an  opportunity  of  stealing,  what 
should    prevent    him  ?     If    discovered,  he    is 
beaten ;  but  he  is  accustomed  to  be  beaten ;  and 
temporary    enjoyment  of  the   stolen   goods 
BOWS   no  diminution    from    remorse   of  con- 
rience  or  violated  principle.     This  is  a  sad  pic- 
ure,  but  true ;  and  so  it  must  remain  till  light 
1  liberty  dawn  on  tliis  benighted  land. 
The  debased  condition  of  the  people  is  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  slavery.     It  arises  from  no  want 
of  moral    or   intellectual  capabilities:    on    the 
contrary,  these  are  possessed  by  the  peasantry 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree.      Were  not  this 
the  case,  their  state  could  not  possibly  be  so 
good  as   it   is.     The   Russians  are   eminently 
gifted  with  the  elements  of  the  christian  charac- 
ter, though  deformed  and  almost  concealed  by 
ignorance,    superstition,    and    other    baneful 
growths  of  slavery.     I  am  informed  by  a  friend 
who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  here. 
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that  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  original  and 
personal  sin,  and  a  simple  dependence  (as  far  as 
tlieir  knowledge  admits,)  on  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour,  characterize  the  Russians.  In  no  class 
of  native  society,  however  dissipated,  do  you 
ever  raeeta  sconier.  Whenever  the  subject  of 
religion  is  broached,  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  revelry,  it  will  be  treated  with  solemnity, 
or  respectfully  disposed  of  as  unsuited  to  the 
occasion.  Great  attention  is  conceded  to  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  a  Bible  is  the  most  valu- 
able gift  that  can  be  offered  to  a  poor  tnati. 
My  friend  informs  me  that  some  of  the  scenes 
he  has  witnessed,  when  visiting  the  prisons  with 
a  man  who,  as  a  native  of  England  and  a  resi- 
dent in  Russia,  is  a  blessing  to  the  one  and 
an  honor  to  the  other  country — I  mean  Mr. 
Venning,  the  Howard  of  the  day— have  made 
an  impression  which  will  never  be  effaced.  The 
sudden  hush  and  devout  preparation  of  the 
prisoners  and  soldiers  of  the  guard  when  Mr. 
Venning  has  proposed  to  read  tiie  Bible;  the 
look  with  which  a  solemn  whisper  passed  from 
one  to  another,  "  the  word  of  God  is  going  to  be 
read;"  the  fixed  and  breathless  attention  of  all  the 
hsteners  ;  the  earnest  petition  for  a  Bible  urged 
by  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  accompanied  with 
an  assurance  that  they  wanted  to  read  it  to  one 
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another  while  on  duty ;  and  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment they  expressed  on  liearing  that  go- 
vernment had  forbidden  the  boon  they  sought; 
■II  these,  and  many  more  interesting  traits, 
^ow  that  the  Russians  are  prepared  to  receive 
■the  gospel  with  avidity,  whenever  it  may  be 
proclaimed  to  tliem;  and  encourage  a  hope, 
tiot  enthusiastic,  but  sober  and  well  founded, 
■^at  when  it  pleases  God  to  remove  the  dark- 
ness which  now  overshadows  the  latid,  conver- 
Wons  will  take  place,  not  as  they  do  in  some 
countries,  among  isolated  individuals,  far  sepa- 
rated in  time  and  place,  but  by  whole  masses 
of  men  throwing  oft'  the  trammels  of  a  degrad- 
ig  superstition,  and  worshipping  in  spirit  and 
truth. 

My  friend  mentioned  an  interesting  fact. 
Ihortly  after  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1884, 
issing  over  the  Neva  with  a  large  party  of 
boors  in  a  common  ferry-boat,  he  was  attracted 
by  their  conversation,  which  ran  somewhat  in 
this  strain  :  "  Well,  this  is  a  dreadful  visitation 
that  we  have  had."  "Yes,  butwe  deserve  itrichly. 
Look,  what  sinners  we  are."  "  To  be  sure,  that 
Bfc  true  :  and  moreover,  we  know  better.  Why, 
Hkiere  is  not  one  of  us  that  is  not  provoking  Clod 
by  our  abominable  wickedness.  Nobles  and 
slaves,  we  are  all  equally  bad."     "  Yes,  and  I 
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tell  you  what,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we 
have  something  still  worse  ;  and  we  deserve  it, 
for  we  do  not  lay  our  wickedness  to  heart,  nor 
God's  chastisements,  as  we  ought."  The  arrival 
of  the  ferry  at  the  opposite  bank  prevented  my 
friend  from  hearing  the  conclusion  of  this  inter- 
esting conversation,  maintained  by  two  boorish 
peasants,  whom  a  stranger  would  have  sup- 
posed to  possess  scarcely  two  ideas  beyond  pro- 
viding for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  assure* 
me  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  case ;  but 
that  the  sentiments  here  rited  may  be  received 
as  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  natives  in  ge- 
neral. It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  trait  of 
national  character,  that  the  first  ideas  imbibed 
are  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  that  the  Russians 
having  no  other,  by  cultivating  these,  have  ob- 
tained a  certain  knowledge  of  religion,  on  whicli 
it  only  requires  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  be 
grafted,  to  make  it  bring  forth  spiritual  fruit. 
It  is  in  spite  of  a  natural  tendency  to  moralize 
that  slavery  prevents  the  Russian  from  rising 
to  the  point  to  which  morality  would  elevatf 
him. 

The  real  nature  of  this  bondage,  which  might 
more  justly  be  termed  vassalage;  its  influence 
on  character ;  and  the  impediments  it  offers  to 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  would  form 
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subject  for  a  Uttle  volume,  and  can  only  be 
properly  treated  by  one  whom  long  residence  in 
the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  have  suppUed  with  the  necessary 
iufonnation.  The  opinions  I  have  formed  may 
be  quite  incorrect.  Such  as  they  are,  I  offer 
them  to  you :  and  if  you  detect  any  inconsist- 
ency, it  arises  from  a  wish  to  give  you  always 
my  first  impressions.  Sometinies  these  are  fa- 
vorable,  sometimes  otherwise,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  incident  on  wliich  they  depend. 
Apparent  discrepancies  of  this  kind  may  he 
easily  reconciled ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  effects  produced  on 
the  same  mind,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
impressions  made  on  others  dissimUarly  consti- 
tuted, that  a  man  can  hope  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  national  character  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  personal  investigation. 

In  the  hey-day  of  life,  witli  unhmited  power, 
health,  and  everj-  inducement  to  seek  his  own 
pleasiu-e,  the  present  emperor  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  his  subjects.  From  dawn  of  day  till 
the  aftenioon,  lie  is  engaged  in  pubhc  affairs. 
Nor  is  his  attention  turned  only  to  pohtics,  legis- 
lation, and  military  arrangements ;  on  the  con- 
■  trary,  the  moral  state  of  the  people,  the  prisons, 
M    almshousesj  and  similar  institutions  are  objects 
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of  Ilis  special  regard.  Unhappily  for  the  coun- 
try, tlie  aristocracy  are  not  as  disinterested  as 
the  emperor.  Their  aim  and  their  attainment 
are  to  keep  him  in  comparative  ignorance,  or  to 
counteract  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  A  determination 
oil  his  part  to  carry  into  execution  the  deare  of 
his  heart  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs,  would 
excite  among  the  nobles  a  conspiracy  which 
would  probably  end  in  the  loss  of  his  crown. 
It  is  the  power  of  an  illiberal  aristocracy  that 
prevents  Russia  from  rising  to  the  elevation  she 
would  otherwise  attain. 

The  emperor,  or  "  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rtis- 
sias,"  is  as  absolute  as  a  monarch  can  be.  He 
has  no  hereditary  advisers  and  no  chosen  coun- 
sellors. The  prime-minister  of  the  empire  is 
styled  the  chancellor.  Each  of  the  departments 
has  likewise  its  peculiar  minister,  all  of  whom 
are  ex  officio  members  of  a  coinicil  consisting  of 
thirty-five,  who  superintend  tlie  public  offices. 
Imperial  ukases  are  issued  through  a  body,  call- 
ed a  senate,  who  are  employed  as  a  mechanical 
instrument,  and  have  no  deliberative  power,  ex- 
cept when  they  sit  as  a  judicial  court  of  appeal 
from  inferior  tribunals.  Governors  are  deputed 
to  the  provinces  of  this  extensive  empire,  who 
carry  on   the  duties  of  their  governments  by 
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xncsns  of  subordinate  employes  and  a  host  of 
gens-d'armes,  \vho  correspond  to  the  Omlak 
tpith  which  a  civU  functionary  is  surrounded 
in  India.  But  with  the  number  and  duties  of 
these,  all  resemblance  ceases.  The  talent,  pa- 
tient investigation,  laborious  assiduity,  and 
undeviating  integrity,  which  cliaracterize  Bri- 
tish civilians  in  the  east  are  for  the  most  part 
wanting  in  the  Russian  governor.  Money  is  the 
-sole  passport  to  justice.  To  obtain  money  is 
the  main  object  of  almost  every  judicial  officer. 
This  evil  will  never  be  remedied  so  long  as 
the  present  inadequate  stipends  are  continued 
to  public  servants,  whose  salary  seldom  amoimts 
to  a  quarter,  and  often  not  to  a  tenth,  of 
what  tliey  are  expected  and  obliged  to  spend. 
In  some  offices  it  remains  nearly  the  same  as 
it  was  a  century  ago,  notwithstanding  great 
changes  in  the  relative  value  of  money  and  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  The  whole  system  of 
government  is  bad. 

At  the  present  time  the  Russians  are  in  a 
state  to  feel  most  keenly  the  effects  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  a  cruel  aristocracy,  and  the  want 
of  a  middle  class.  They  are  too  civihzed  not 
to  be  conscious  that  tliey  are  slaves.  They  are 
too  little  advanced  in  civilization  to  exercise 
any  check  on  the  autocrat  and  nobles  through 
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the  medium  of  public  opinion.  Government, 
conscious  that  knowledge  must  burst  the  chains 
which  now  gall  the  people,  has  imposed  a  strict; 
censorship  on  the  press.  A  miserable  unmanly 
policy  is  pursued  to  prevent  men  from  speak- 
ing what  they  think,  or  knowing  what  otfaeis 
think.  Every  foreign  newspaper  is  held  back 
if  it  contain  an  account  of  a  mutiny  or  a  senti- 
ment favorable  to  liberty.  In  short,  mind  and 
body  are  alike  enslaved  in  Russia,  and  despot- 
ism is  complete. 

I  have  made  the  courts  a  subject  of  particu- 
lar enquiry,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  an  individual  who  oould 
inform  me  of  the  legal  mode  of  recovering  a 
debt  or  prosecuting  a  crhninaL  The  only  an- 
swer  I  have  obtained  is  unsatisfactory  indeed* 
**  II  n'y  appoint  de  loi,  il  n'y  a  que  des  ordon- 
nances  (ukases)."  Nor  is  this  an  exaggerated 
statement.  A  gentleman  who  has  shown  me 
much  kindness  is  now  poor,  because  there  is  no 
legal  mode  by  which  he  may  recover  large 
debts  due  to  him  from  Russian  nobles.  This 
deficiency  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  can- 
not fail  to  influence  commerce  prejudicially. 
Here  a  man's  word  is  worth  nothing  without 
a  bond;  a  bond  is  useless  without  law;  and 
since  there  is  no  law,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
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faiths  neither  credit  nor  enterprise.  The  whole 
external  commerce  of  Russia  is  conducted  by 
foreigners.  Sliips  are  cmnmanded  by  Germans, 
insured  and  freighted  by  English,  and  often 
manned  by  Swedes  or  Fins.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  the  emperor  has  ordered  a  di- 
gest to  be  arranged  of  the  ukiues  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  laws  to  be  framed  in  accordance 
with  them :  but  the  nobility  retard,  as  much  as 
possible,  this  desirable  work,  because  its  com- 
pletion wiU  involve  a  restriction  of  their  power. 
The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from 
a  capitation  tax  on  the  serfs,  and  another  tax 
on  the  vassals  of  the  crown.  A  census  is  made 
every  fifth  or  sixth  year;  when  males  above 
twelve  years  old  are  endowed  by  government 
with  seven  acres  of  land,  for  which  they,  or 
their  masters,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  three  ru- 
bles per  annum.  This  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the 
empire ;  far  more  than  sufficient,  if  cultivated, 
to  supply  food  to  the  population  of  England 
and  India  in  addition  to  her  own.  The  male 
serfs  amount  to  about  eighteen  millions,  of 
whom  seven  millions  are  vassals  of  the  crown, 
paying  an  annual  abrok  of  ten  rubles  a  head. 
Besides  these,  there  are  six  other  principal 
sources   of  revenue:    first,  the   monopoly  of 
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brandy  and  salt;  second,  customs;  third,  Si- 
berian mines;  fourth,  the  mint;  fifth,  stamps; 
and  sixth,  a  duty  on  merchants,  who,  according 
to  the  guild,  or  rank,  in  which  they  enroll  them- 
selves, pay  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  capital 
they  employ.  The  following  rough  schedule 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  proportitm  these 
sources  of  reveime  bear  to  each  other. 


Million,  of  Ruble.. 
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When  there  is  no  extraordinary  call  for  mo- 
ney the  receipts  and  expenses  of  government 
are  nearly  balanced,  but  the  smallest  extra  dis- 
bursement turns  the  scale  against  the  country. 
The  interest  of  the  national  debt  swallows  up 
forty  millions;  the  marine  twenty-four  mil- 
lions ;  diplomatic  charges  twenty -two  millions ; 
and  the  army  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
rubles,  annually. 

The  present  army  is  calculated  at  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy  thousand  men.  Of  these, 
five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  are  infan- 
try; two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  cavalry  ; 
sixty  thousand,  artillery ;  and  fifty  thousand, 
life-guards,  pioneers,  sappers,  and  Cossacks. 
Every  third  year  two  men  in  five  hundred  are 
enlisted.  By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of 
soldiers  is  yielded  to  the  state.  Every  serf  be- 
comes free  from  the  moment  he  is  enrolled  in 
the  imperial  anny :  his  long  beard  is  cut  off, 
and  he  is  thenceforth  a  civilized  European :  but 
the  change  in  his  condition  is  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  condolence,  rather  than  congratula- 
tion. His  ftiends  consider  him  as  dead,  because 
every  social  tie  is  ruptured  ;  and,  sometimes  (I 
am  informed)  they  even  put  on  mourning.  The 
pay  of  a  private  is  thirty  rubles,  or  twenty- 
seven  shillings  a  year.  Besides  this,  he  receives 
clothes,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  and  grain. 
The  salary  of  officers  is  equally  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  style  suited  to  their 

trank.      Hence,  gambling,  dishonesty,   and   a 
whole  train  of  evils. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  improba- 
bility of  our  Indian  possessions   being  endan- 
gered by  a  war  with  Russia.     This  conviction 
_    is  confirmed  by  observations  during  my  short 
H    sojourn  here.    There  is  a  want  of  system  in 
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every  public  department ;  in  none,  perhaps 
more  than  the  military ;  and  there  is  a  sur- 
prising ignorance  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  East.  Between  Russia  and  Persia  there  is 
no  cordiality.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
that  should  ever  exist :  but  even  could  the  lat- 
ter be  induced  to  favor  an  invasion  of  India 
by  Russia;  could  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sustenance  for  an  army  on  the  route  be  over- 
come; and  could  the  constitutions  of  the  sol- 
diers he  fortified  against  the  climate ;  yet  Rus- 
sia is  not  furnished  with  resources  to  enable  her 
to  carry  an  efficient  army  through  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  warlike  noroade  hordes  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  of  neighbouring  countries.  Na- 
tional power  consists  neither  in  money  nor 
men,  but  in  the  relative  proportion  of  these  to  the 
territory  occupied,  and  in  the  abiUty  to  apply 
them  to  practical  purposes.  Tried  by  tliis  test, 
the  wealtli  of  llussia  vnW  be  found  to  be  less, 
and  her  disposeable  military  force  smaller,  than 
that  of  any  of  the  kingdoms  with  which  she  is 
likely  to  be  embroiled;  and  greatly  inferior  to 
that  against  which  she  would  contend  in  the 
event  of  her  ambitious  hand  grasping  at  India. 
Such  is  the  case  at  present;  but  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  conjecture  what  may  be  her  power  a 
century  hence? 
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It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  country,  and  to 
think  of  what  she  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
fvithout  being  astonished  at  what  she  is  now. 
The  rapidity  of  her  progress  is  extraordinary. 
Every  new  invention  in  mechanics  and  every 
improvement  in  manufactures,  in  whatever  cor- 
ner of  the  world  originated,  is  immediately 
adopted  or  tried  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  abso- 
lute monarch  never  wants  money,  and  many 
expensive  failures  weigh  little  in  the  balance 
against  one  successful  experiment.  With  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  moral  condition  of  tbe 
people  is  undergoing  a  change.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  improvement  of  tbe  intellectual 
faculties  is  the  first  step  to  moral  elevation. 
Education  must  precede  a  change  of  habits, 
and  the  mind's  fetters  be  struck  off  before  mo- 
ral obligations  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  in  Russia  many  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  There  are  seven*  univer- 
sities  in  the  country,  containing  three  thousand 
students  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  profes- 
sors. Besides  these,  are  fifty-nine  colleges  for 
the  education  of  priests,  containing  twenty-six 
thousand  students  and  four  hundred  professors. 

•  At  St,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  Kliarkof.  Kaiino, 
Vilna,  and  Helaingfors. 
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There  are  also  several  medical  and  mllitarv 
seminaries,  with  some  hundreds  of  provinciiJ 
and  district  schools,  (independently  of  private 
academies,)  under  the  protection  of  governmeDt. 
In  this  city  are  two  institutions,  founded  by 
the  empress  Catherine  the  Second,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly interesting  cliaracter ;  "  Le  couvent  de 
jeunes  demoiselles,"  and  "  L'institut  de  Sainte 
Catherine."  The  former  was  established  in 
1764,  for  the  education  of  eight  hundred  girls. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  daughters 
of  nobles  and  of  citizens,  who  pass  here  nine 
and  six  years  res])ectively.  Fifty  or  twenty- 
eight  pounds  sterling  are  paid  annually  for  each 
girl.  For  this  sum  she  is  boarded  and  clothed, 
and  taught  not  only  reading  and  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  needle-work  ;  but  also  French  and 
German,  music,  drawing,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. An  annual  exhibition  is  held,  at  which 
the  late  empress-mother  made  a  point  of  being 
present.  To  this  the  Corps  diplomatique  and 
chief  officers  of  government  are  invited,  with 
several  of  the  nobility  and  parents  of  pupils. 
Those  girls  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
receive  appropriate  rewards,  and  those  who 
leave  the  convent  with  eclat  are  presented  with 
the  empress's  cipher  set  in  diamonds,  which 
they  wear  ever  after  as   the  most   honorable 
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distinction  a  female  can  obtain.  The  other  in- 
stitution referred  to,  calculated  to  acconnnodate 
three  hundred  girls,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
open  only  to  daughters  of  the  nobility. 

Unfortunately.  I  arrived  at  Moscow  a  few 
days  too  late  to  attend  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novo- 
gorod,  which  is  held  annually  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  well  known  as  the  largest  in 
the  world,  being  superior  in  numbers  and  traf- 
fic to  that  of  Hurdwar  in  Hindoostan.  Mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
assemble  there.  The  English  trader  is  intro- 
duced to  the  remote  Kamtchadale;  while  the 
tall  Afghan  traffics  with  the  dwarfish  Lapland- 
er. Tartars,  Chinamen,  Turks,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Italians,  Icelanders,  Danes,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  French,  carry  there  the  produce  of  their 
fespective  countries.  Nijni  Novogorod  is  the 
mart  through  which  tea  finds  its  way  from 
China  to  the  interior  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Another  large  fair  is  held  in  Ladak,  on  the 
borders  of  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  to  which  the 
Chinese  carry  tea,  where  they  barter  it  for  cloths 
and  furs  brought  from  Nijni  by  the  Tartar 
merchants,  who  take  it  back  the  following  year 
to  that  town,  whence  it  is  dispersed  through- 
■  out  the  empire.  The  flavor  of  this  tea  is  far 
H  tupeiior  to  that  of  our  own ;  owing  probably 
I 
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to  the  land  conveyance ;  for  a  sea  voyage  is 
prejudicial  to  tea.  But,  independently  of  this 
advantage,  there  is  an  aromatic  fragrance  in  the 
Russian  tea  which  is  evidently  extrinsic ; 
arising,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  from  its  being 
packed  by  the  Chinese  merchants  for  a  land 
journey  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  olea  Jra- 
grans.  In  the  market-place  yesterday  I  exa- 
mined what  was  called  by  the  Moscovite  trades- 
man  the  flower  of  tea,  for  which  he  demanded 
twenty-eight  shillings  a  pound.  It  was  full  of 
little  white  particles,  like  dried  flowers,  and 
very  fragrant.  A'\''hen  infused  in  water,  the 
flavor  is  strong  and  grateful.  The  price 
usually  paid  for  the  article  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  not  less  than  that  which  the  vender 
demanded  from  me. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Her  maritime  trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Tlie  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are  iron,  com,  flax,  hemp,  wood, 
hides,  tallow,  wax,  and  cordage.  In  exchange, 
she  imports  wines,  cofiee,  tea,  and  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  cloths.  A  considerable  internal 
trade  is  carried  on  by  canals  and  large  caravans ; 
by  means  of  which  commercial  intercourse  is 
likewise  maintained  with  Persia,  and  with  China 
by  way  of  Siberia.     That  political  economy  is  a 
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science  hitherto  unknown  in  Russia  is  manifest 
from  tlie  violation  of  its  first  principles  by  un- 
wise restrictions  on  couimerce,  ijiterferiiig,  as 
much  as  legal  enactments  can,  with  the  natural 
flow  of  labor  into  the  most  profitable  channels. 
I  The  mines  of  Siberia  have  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  empire  ever  since  the  subjection 
of  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
now  yield  tlie  crown  annually  about  two  and  a 
balf  millions  sterling ;  but,  till  the  year  1831, 
telly  two  gold  mines  were  known.  In  the  great 
Oural  mines  a  solid  mass  of  native  gold  was  dis- 
nsovered,  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds.  One 
«f  the  most  interesting  institutions  in  St.  Peters- 
burg is  called  the  Hotel  des  Mines.  Besides  a 
collection  of  mineralogical  specimens,  probably 
unrivalled,  containing,  amongst  others,  a  piece 
of  aqua  marine  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  and 
-another  of  malachite  weighing  thirteen  hundred 
pounds,  there  are  models  of  the  lake  Olonetz, 
of  a  part  of  the  Oural  chain  of  mountains,  and 
of  several  mines.  These  models,  (in  the  study 
of  which  one  might  pass  many  profitable  days.) 
exhibit  Liilliputian  miners  at  work  in  exact 
.  conformity  with  the  reality ;  and  the  whole 
process,  from  the  excavation  to  the  smelting  of 
lOre,  is  represented  in  miniature.  In  this  insti- 
tution a  corps  of  young  miners  is  educated  in 
2  D  2 
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every  branch  of  the  science ;  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  a  party  duly  qualified  is  sent  to  Sibe- 
ria to  conduct  tlie  mining  establishment.  For 
their  practical  instnictio!i,  a  subterraneous  gal- 
lery of  considerable  length  has  been  excavated, 
showing  the  various  geological  strata :  thus 
are  they  familiarized  with  subjects,  their  know- 
ledge of  whicli  is  to  be  called  forth  by  future 
duties.  I  was  conducted  through  the  rooms 
and  mines  by  an  intelligent  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
is  expecting  to  be  shortly  commissioned  to 
Siberia. 

When  we  hear  of  Siberia  and  Botany  Bay* 
the  mind  almost  involuntarily  adverts  to  hard 
labor  and  galling  chains  :  but  good  information 
from  the  one  and  the  other  sanctions  a  eombinar- 
tion  of  more  pleasing  ideas.  When  chains  and 
labor  are  not  annexed  to  the  sentence,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  banishment  to  Siberia  h  a 
very  heavy  punishment  to  a  Russian.  At  To- 
bolsk there  are  so  many  noble  families,  so  many 
merchants,  and  so  many  serfs,  all  imited  by 
sympathy  as  brother  exiles,  that  a  society  exists 
as  large  as  in  any  town  of  Russia,  except  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Provisions  are  ex- 
ceedingly cheap.  Amusements  are  numerous. 
The  inhabitants  economize  while  living  luxuri- 
ously ;    and    many    beg   permission    to  remain 
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when  their  period  of  banishment  has  expired. 
All  the  Russian  punishments  are  not  equally 
mild.  Disgraceful  as  it  is  to  their  national 
character,  the  knout  is  still  in  vogue.  Culprits 
suffering  this  punishment  frequently  die  in 
consequence.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  sub- 
jected, to  it ;  and  instances  are  recorded  of  ladies 
of  high  rank  who  have  been  publicly  flogged 
in  the  Nevski  I'rospektive.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  twisted  lash,  two  feet  long,  attach- 
ed to  a  stick  about  half  that  length.  At  the 
end  of  the  lash  a  leather  thong  is  fastened, 
which  is  steeped  in  milk  and  hardened  by  ex- 
{>osure  to  the  sun,  previous  to  the  infliction  of 
punishment.  When  softened  by  the  sufferer's 
blood,  the  thong  is  changed  for  a  new  one,  and 
many  may  be  used  on  the  same  subject.  Hap-  " 
pUy,  however,  human  nature  can  endure  only  a 
limited  degree  of  pain.  Owing  to  this  merciful 
provision,  cruelty  often  defeats  her  own  object. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  kiiuut.  The  first  stroke 
generally  takes  away  sensation,  and  seeds  of 
death  are  deposited  in  the  deep  bleeding  fur- 
rows of  the  insensible  culprit. 

If  the  excellence  of  the  police  be  estimated 
by  the  paucity  of  crimes  that  reach  the  ear,  it 
is  very  good.  But  in  a  country  where  govem- 
'tnent  restrains  the  public  expression  of  truth,  a 
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different  test  must  be  resorted  to.  Policemen 
parade  the  streets  day  and  night.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  walking  at  a  late  hour,  yet  I 
never  saw  a  disturbance  nor  had  cause  for  per- 
sonal fear.  The  system  of  espionage  is  carried 
to  a  baneful  extent.  Foreigners  are  watched  as 
though  they  were  spies.  Every  lat/uaig  de 
place  is  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  government. 
He  keeps  a  regular  diary  of  your  proceedings, 
and  most  travellers  might  find  a  more  correct 
journal  of  their  residence  in  St.  Petersburg  de- 
posited with  the  police  than  in  their  own  wri- 
ting-case.  Sometimes  the  luquau  reports  with 
more  cunning  than  truin ;  so  that  to  offend  him 
may  involve  a  travellei  m  serious  difficulties. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  seized 
and  detained  at  the  frontier  because  the  police 
understood  that  he  lived  much  alone  and  wrote 
a  good  deal.  The  inference  was  clear.  He 
was  plotting  against  the  state !  Iimkeepers, 
English,  German,  and  native,  are  so  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  that  not  one  of  them 
is  to  be  trusted.  A  person  taking  out  a  licence 
to  keep  an  hotel  virtually  enlists  himself,  ipto 
Jacto,  among  the  public  spies.  A  man  dares 
scarcely  to  confide  in  his  own  brother.  If  Na- 
poleon's saying  he  true,  that  every  one  has  Iiis 
price,  he  ought  not ;  for  the  government  will 
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give  any  price  to  a  spy.  Neither  the  higliest 
rank  nor  official  situation  secures  its  possessor 
against  the  operation  of  this  corrupt  system. 
It  is  rumored  that  when  *  *  •  was  anihassador 
to  this  court,  he  foinid  the  lock  of  liis  writing- 
case  had  been  tampered  with;  and  so  conscious 
of  her  inseciu-ity  was  the  late  unfortunate 
queen  of  Prussia,  that  during  her  residence  at 
St.  Petersburg,  she  invariably  carried  on  her 
person  all  her  secret  papers. 

The  Russians,  like  the  Indians,  are  partial  to 
bathing ;  but  a  Russian  bath  Is  a  thing  sui 
generis ;  and,  as  a  correct  notion  of  it  can  be 
obtained  only  by  undergoing  the  operation,  I 
resolved  to  pay  the  price,  and  have  accordingly 
taken  a  bath  both  here  and  at  SIoscow.  A 
bath  house  consists  of  a  succession  of  rooms, 
generally  three,  in  each  of  which  is  a  stove : 
the  second  apartment  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  first,  in  whicli  the  ther- 
mometer may  stand  at  100'  of  Fahrenheit ;  and 
the  third  to  a  higher  than  the  second.  In 
the  inner  room  is  a  series  of  benches  from  tlie 
floor  to  the  top,  each  hotter  than  the  one  below. 
The  temperature  of  the  highest  could  not,  I 
should  thuik,  be  less  than  140" ;  it  might  be 
more.  To  these  baths  hundreds  of  persons 
iflock   every  day,  especially  on  Saturday.      A 
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few  years  ago  the  sexes  batlied  indiscriminately 
together.  Now  tliere  is  a  division  in  the  room : 
but  in  many  of  the  houses  this  is  scarcely  more 
tlian  nominal ;  the  door  being  either  off  its 
hinges,  or  not  filling  the  doorway.  The  price 
paid  at  pubUc  institutions  is  equivalent  to 
two-pence ;  at  private  baths,  to  three  and  eight- 
pence.  The  process  is  as  follows.  You  enter 
the  second  apartment,  having  undressed  in  the 
first :  by  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rises,  so  that  you  find  the  heat  of  the  inner 
room  supportable ;  at  the  same  dme  you  are 
quite  content  to  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  that 
the  head  may  be  iii  a  stratum  of  air  lower,  and 
therefore  less  heated,  than  when  you  stand. 
The  attendant  then  approaches ;  and,  desiring 
you  to  lie  down,  he  rubs  tlie  whole  body  with 
a  handful  of  tiie  inner  bark  of  lime-tree  dipped 
in  soap-suds  previously  prepared,  and  sham- 
pooes  every  limb.  This  part  of  the  operation 
is  very  grateful,  and  you  rise  from  It  compara- 
tively cool ;  when  he  throws  over  your  head 
successive  showers  of  hot  water;  after  which, 
you  take  your  seat  on  the  second  or  third  bench 
from  the  bottom,  gradually  ascending  as  you 
are  able  to  bear  the  heat.  The  skin  soon  be- 
comes hot,  the  head  feverish,  and  the  tongue 
parched.      TJie  sensation  is  dreadful,  and  you 
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H^rd  with  horror  the  unfeeling  operator  who 
insists  on  your  ascending  to  the  uppermost 
bench .  As  soon  as  you  comply,  the  man 
throws  four  or  five  buckets  of  water  into  the 
stove.  In  a  moment,  the  room  is  filled  with 
steam :  and  the  attendant  proceeds  to  the  last 
part  of  his  duty,  which  is  to  brush  you  rather 
smartly  witli  a  bunch  of  birch  twigs  covered 
with  leaves.  During  this  agreeable  flagellation 
perspiration  bursts  forth  from  every  pore,  and 
actually  runs  down  in  little  streams.  The 
rifect  is  inconceivable.  A  state  of  extreme  en- 
joyment succeeds  to  that  of  oppression.  The 
Bkin,  head,  and  respiration  are  relieved ;  and 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  relax  into  a  smile 
from  mere  animal  pleasure.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  effect  produced  on  me.  Having  descended 
to  the  floor  and  dried  the  body,  you  enter  the 
next  room  and  find  the  sofa  a  necessary  resort. 
An  hour's  repose  affords  the  body  time  to  re- 
cover from  its  state  of  relaxation  ;  and  the  Rus- 
aiaii  bath,  which  is  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all 
diseases,  is  concluded.  The  natives  adopt  a 
more  speedy,  (and,  as  they  say,  a  more  effica- 
eious,)  mode  of  recruiting  the  system.  While 
perspiration  is  flowing  profusely  from  the 
skin  they  run  into  the  cold  air,  and  rub  their 
bodies  with  snow,  or  throw  cold  water  on  their 
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heads.  The  pores  are  mstantiy  closed,  and 
every  fibre  is  braced;  wliile  the  previous 
draught  on  the  vessels  of  the  cuticle  counter- 
acts the  bad  effect  Hkely,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  result  from  such  a  transition.  I 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  act  as  a  de- 
lightful tonic,  from  which  I  experienced  no  sub- 
sequent ill  effects. 

The  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  pea- 
santry are  rye-bread  of  a  dark  color,  approach- 
ing to  black,  and  tschee,  or  vegetable  soup  mix- 
ed with  sour  crout  To  these  they  add  por- 
ridge, pickled  cucumbers,  water-melons,  buck- 
wheat, eggs,  and  fish.  The  national  physiog- 
nomy is  not  prepossessing.  The  Russians  have 
flat  features  and  sallow  complexions.  The  men 
are  dark,  brawny,  and  sliort;  the  women  only 
less  dark,  and  seldom  pretty.  The  teeth  of  the 
natives  arc  generally  good  ;  and  it  is  rather  re^ 
markable  that  the  soimdness  of  these  is  essen- 
tial to  the  admission  of  a  recruit  into  the  army. 

I  have  not  been  long  enough  ui  llussia  to 
learn  any  thing  of  the  language.  It  does  not 
much  resemble  the  Persian  or  Arabic ;  and  it 
is  so  diiferent  from  every  European  tongue, 
that  without  application  to  books  it  cannot 
easily  be  picked  up.  It  is  purely  Sclavonic, 
and  has  no  affinity  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
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Eight  of  the  letters  are  Roman,  and  as  many 
Grecian.  One  of  these  is  sounded  as  v,  and 
employed  something  like  an  JEolic  digamma: 
Greek  names,  too,  such  as  Plato  and  Nicon,  are 
in  common  use.  Three  of  the  double  consonants 
resemble  in  power,  though  not  in  form,  the 
Persian  j,  ,  and  ^jt,  (Dzal,  Chay,  and  Sheen,) 
each  of  which  is  expressed  by  two  letters  in  the 
Teutonic  languages ;  and  the  adjective  is,  I 
rather  think,  formed  by  koe,  not  unlike  the  pos- 
sessive case  in  Hindoostanee ;  as  Tzarskoe  Celo, 
the  tzar's  village.  The  other  sixteen  letters  com- 
pleting the  alphabet  are  peculiar  in  form  and 
power  to  the  Russian  language,  which  is  indebt- 
ed  to  them  for  its  singularly  harsh  and  labored 
character.  As  it  contains  no  literary  treasures, 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  a  resident, 
much  less  to  a  traveller,  to  bestow  pains  on  its 
acquisition;  nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  feel 
many  a  regret  to  lose  entirely  that  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  incidental  conver- 
sation. 

In  regard  to  scenery,  there  is  little  to  be  en- 
joyed in  Russia.  The  two  capitals  are  the  only 
olgects  of  interest  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
but  a  short  residence  in  either  of  tliem  amply 
compensates  for  all  the  toil  and  Inconvenience 
which  may  have  been   encountered  during  a 
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journey.  The  country  is  flat  and  dull.  The 
soil,  where  not  sandy,  is  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands 
employed  :  but  a  much  larger  population  is  re- 
quired to  clear  away  the  woods  and  to  convert 
the  space  they  occupy  into  arable  land.  It  is 
curious  that  in  Russia,  as  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Scandinavia,  firs  and  birch  are  almost 
tlie  only  trees.  Oaks  are  cherished  as  exotics, 
and  never  seen  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  elm,  ash,  willow,  and  all  the  mi- 
mosa  family,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  our  English  forests  and  gardens. 

But  I  must  conclude.  Russia  is  a  country 
rising  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  one  in 
which  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind  progressing  to- 
wards a  higher  and  more  enlightened  state  of 
civilization.  Its  moral,  as  well  as  political  and 
physical,  phenomena  are  novel ;  a  traveller  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  liable,  in  the  obser\ations 
he  makes,  to  fall  into  error;  for,  however  good 
the  opportunities  he  may  enjoy  of  investigation, 
his  time  is  generally  too  short  to  admit  of  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  Minds,  too,  are  differently  consti- 
tuted. Hence,  the  different  reports  in  circula- 
tion regarding  the  same  places  and  occurrences. 
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Some  men  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  re- 
garding every  object  through  a  prism  that 
transmits  in  a  direct  line  only  the  couleur  de 
rose,  while  other  rays  are  refracted  at  an  angle 
that  throws  them  off  the  moral  retina.  But 
each  crystal  has  its  peculiar  angle  of  refraction. 
Some  may  think  my  account  of  Russia  not  fa- 
vorable enough ;  others,  too  favorable ;  and,  after 
all,  perhaps  each  of  us  is  wrong.  Convinced 
that  this  is  highly  probable,  I  neither  fear  cor- 
rection nor  will  hesitate  hereafter  to  admit,  if 
necessary,  that  I  have  seen  cause  to  change  my 
opinions. 
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Departure  from  Su  Petersburg. — Narva*  >-<  Chudleigh. — 
Lake  Peipus.^ — Dorpat. — University. — Professor  Stnive- — 
Baron  von  Kittlitz. — Riga. — English  factory  and  chaplain. 
— ^Mittau. — Road  to  Polangen. — ^Ancient  history  of  the 
provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. — Scythico- 
Celtic  language  resembling  British. — Modem  lan^tiage, 
population,  and  religion. — Appearance  of  the  people. — 
Forests. — ^Vegetation. — Huts. — Lights. — Juniper  twigs. 
— Boulders  of  rock  supposed  to  have  travelled  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Baltic. — Polangen^ — Polish 
Jews. — Number  of  crosses. — Russian  and  Prussian  fron- 
tier.— ^Douanes. — Exportation  of  copper  coin  by  Jews. 
— Anecdote. — Memel. — The  Curische  Haff. — River  Me- 
mel. — Amber. — Its  origin. — Mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Tacitus. — Voyage  across  the  Curische  Haff. — Koenigs- 
berg. — State  of  religion  among  Jews. — Mr.  Vanselow, 
connected  with  London  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety.— State  of  education  in  Prussia. — Description  of  the 
town. — Rivers  Pregel  and  Vistula. — The  Frische  Haff. — 
Teutonic  castle. — Hotels. — Contrivance  for  Bells. — Prus- 
sian Roads. — Diligences. — Fellow-traveller. — Marienburg. 
— Teutonic  castle. — Dantzic. — Meteors  worshipped  by 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  coast. — Part  of  Poland  iniqui- 
tously  allotted  to  Prussia. — Jews. — Landsberg. — Custrin. 
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— Custome  of  the  Semnones  recorded  by  Tacitus. — Berlin. 
— ^The  Spree. — Streets, — Unter  den  Lmden. — Pavements. 
— Houses. — Brandenburg  gate. — First  entrance  of  the 
prince's  bridft  into  the  city. — Royal  palace. — Singular 
clock. — Museum. — OrnitJiological  and  anatomical  collec- 
tions.— Egyptian  M use mn.— Picture  Gallery. — Hall  of 
statues. — Number,  and  insurance  of  houses. — Hotels. — 
Regulation  of  prices. — Statues  of  Biilow,  Ulucber,  Scharn- 
horst,  and  Frederick   the  last  elector  of  Brandenburg. — 

The  king Education.— Bible  Society ^Bible  of  Charles 

the  First  of  England. — Monument  of  late  queen  at  Char- 
tottenberg. — Trade  of  Berlin. — Canals. — Iron  trinkets. — 
Anny. — Its  numbers,  expense,  and  discipline. — Interview 
with  a  Lutheran  minister. — Union  of  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans. 

Berlin.  IGth  October,  1830. 
From  St.  Petersburg  the  road  runs  for 
•ome  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  com- 
naanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  sliipping, 
and  the  receding  capital.  At  Narva,  ninety- 
eight  miles  distant,  it  passes  out  of  Russia  pro- 
per into  Esthonia,  the  northernmost  of  the  pro- 
vinces conquered  by  Peter  in  the  last  century, 
when  Charles  of  Sweden  lost  the  battle  of  Pul- 
tawa,  and  strove  in  vmn  to  rally  his  forces  at 
this  very  city. 

Hence,  we  took  a  more  southerly  direction, 
and,  entering  Livonia  at  the  north-east  point, 
crossed  diagonally  to  its  south-west  extremity. 
In  our  route  we  passed  Chudleigh,  once  the  re- 
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sidence  of  tiie  Duchess  of  Kingston.  Her 
house  is  now  converted  into  a  farm.  For  some 
miles  the  road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Peipus,  which  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
ranks  as  the  largest  in  Europe,  after  those  of 
Ladoga,  Onega,  Aral,  and  the  Caspian.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  transmitted  in  a  frozen  state  to  SL 
Petersburg. 

A  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  Narva,  at 
Derpt,  or  Dorpat.  there  is  an  xmiversity  found- 
ed by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1633,  said  to  con- 
tain within  its  walls  some  of  the  best  anatomi- 
cal instruments  now  existing.  The  famous  as- 
tronomer Struve,  who  has  received  medals  from 
the  lloyal  and  Astronomical  Societies  in  Lon- 
don for  liis  discoveries  relating  to  double  stars,  is 
a  professor  in  this  university.  Soon  after  mid- 
night  on  the  second  instant,  we  arrived  at  Riga, 
having  accomplished,  at  a  wretched  pace,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  in  the  dili- 
gence in  eighty-eiglit  hours.  The  road  is  good 
except  over  the  last  thirty  miles,  where  it  passes 
through  a  bed  of  sand. 

I  had  three  pleasant  companions.  One  of 
these,  the  Baron  von  Kittlitz,  has  travelled  with 
me  as  far  as  this  ]}lace ;  and,  after  a  fortnight'« 
collision  in  a  close  carriage,  which  could  not 
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fail  to  exhibit  a  man's  peculiarities,  whether 
pleasing  or  otherwise,  I  may  say  I  have  seldom 
met  so  agreeable  a  companion.  He  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  ivorld.  He  resided  some 
time  in  Kamtchatka  and  the  north-west  of 
America,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  to  collect 
Bpecimens  of  natural  history,  \\''ith  good  ta- 
lent and  much  information,  united  to  an  obUg- 
ing  disposition,  he  could  not  but  prove  an  ac- 
quisition as  3  fellow  traveller,  especially  as  he 
talks  Russian  and  German,  the  languages  of  the 
countries  through  which  we  have  journeyed. 

Riga  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dwina.  At 
this  point  the  river  expands  itself  into  a  width 
of  one  thousand  eight  Imndred  feet,  over  which 
is  thrown  a  bridge  of  planks,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Riga  was  built  by  Albert 
in  1200.  From  1581  to  1710  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  Poland,  and  was  then  conquered  by 
Russia.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  large 
German  commercial  town.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty ;  nor  are  there  any  public 
buildings  of  note 

As  we  arrived  a  little  after  midnight  on  Sa- 
turday, I  passed  Sunday  there,  and  attended 
divine  service.  The  Knglish  have  a  factory  and 
a  chaplain,  as  at  St.  Petersburg.    After  church 
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I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
clergyman,  who  kindly  asked  me  to  spend  the 
evening  with  him.  Here  the  modem  style  of 
Russian  architecture  entirely  disappears.  The 
language  is  spoken  only  by  coachmen,  who  are 
chiefly  Russian ;  and  the  government  is  cor- 
dially disliked,  except  by  a  few  employes  who 
feed  on  their  leaner  brethren. 

On  Monday  morning  I  took  the  diligence 
from  Riga  to  Rlittau,  the  capital  of  Courland, 
whose  frontier  is  crossed  a  few  miles  from  tlie 
former  town.  The  distance  is  twenty-seven 
miles.  Mittau  is  of  considerable  size,  and  car- 
ries  on  an  extensive  trade,  favored  by  its  situ- 
ation on  the  Aa,  only  three  or  four  leagues 
from  its  embouchure.  Here  the  baron,  who 
had  preceded  me  on  Sunday  night,  had  hired  a 
carriage  to  convey  us  to  Polangen,  the  frontier 
town  of  Russia,  which  we  reached  at  two  ia 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  The  road  from 
Mittau  to  Polangen,  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
miles,  is  better  than  we  had  anticipated,  because 
information  obtained  at  Riga  had  led  us  to 
believe  that  our  axletree  would  be  generally 
buried  in  sand,  whereas  this  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  last  stage  alone. 

The  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland,  were  originally  occupied  by  tribes  of 
the  Cbistii,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  mo- 
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ppellation  of  the  first  of  these  districts. 
They  long  retained  the  Scythico-Celtic  lan- 
guage that  prevailed  in  our  own  country  ;  and 
it  was  probably  this  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the 
observation  of  a  Roman  historian,  that  their 
language  resembled  the  British.*  The  dialect 
now  spoken  is  intelligible  to  neither  Russians 
nor  Germans.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  Sclavonic  of  the  Aborigines  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Teutonic  knights  who  long  held 
these  provinces  in  subjection.  The  ffistii  used 
to  carry  about  with  tlicm  figures  of  wild  boars 
(bs  the  Swedish  peasants  do  to  this  day  in  the 
month  of  February,)  when  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Frea,  the  mother  of  the 
Gods.  They  fancied  that  this  symbol  of  super- 
stition served  instead  of  armor,  and  kept  them 
secure  in  the  midst  of  foes.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  physical  and 
moral  habits  are  hereditary,  that  the  first  time 
these  people  are  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  as 
cultivators  of  corn,  and  as  endowed  with  a 
larger  share  of  diligence  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  indolent  Germans  in  general-f  At  the  pre- 
Ltent  time  com  is  the  chief  article  of  commerce 

r     ■  "  Lingua  Britannicffi  proprior." 

t  "  Frumenta,  cffiterosque  fructiis  patientius,  qii&m  pro 
solita  GenHonorum  inertia,  laborant" — Ttic,  de  nim-.  Germ. 
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in  these  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  retain 
their  reputation  for  industry.  The  natives  are 
Lutherans.  To  the  south  of  Esthonia  very 
few  Greek  churches  are  to  be  seen.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Russians :  they  resemble  more  th^ 
Swedes.  Like  tliem,  too,  they  are  free.  Iq 
the  southern  parts  of  Livonia  and  in  Courland, 
the  country  is  far  more  woody  than  in  Ingria 
and  Esthonia.  We  drove  through  prodigioua 
forests,  almost  rivalling  in  extent,  and  far  sur- 
passing in  variety  of  foliage,  those  of  Scandin^ 
via.  Here  and  there  villages,  consisting  of  five 
or  six  houses,  are  scattered  at  a  distance  from 
eacli  other,  and  surroinided  by  isolated  patches, 
of  vegetation,  like  little  Oases  in  vast  plains  of 
sand.  The  huts  afford  miserable  accommoda- 
tion to  a  traveller.  A  bedstead  swarming  with , 
vermin,  covered  with  a  mattress  stuffed  with 
leaves,  and  a  single  sheet  like  sail-cloth,  is  the 
usual  nightly  resting-place.  Light  is  supplied, 
by  a  bit  of  green  fir  saturated  with  its  own  tur- 
pentine. The  floor  is  sprinkled  with  juniper 
twigs,  to  which  I  am  now  so  habituated  that  I 
rather  enjoy  tlie  smell.  Thus  in  many  respects 
the  habits  and  modes  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  general  character  of  the  country  on  this 
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shore  of  the  Baltic,  resemble  those  of  the  oppo- 
site coast. 

But  one  circumstance  attracts  peculiar  notice. 
It  is  very  remarkable:  and  seems  to  tell  of  a 
time  when  either  the  whole  north  of  Europe 
was  covered  by  the  ocean,  or  else  the  present 
bed  of  the  Baltic  was  dry  land.  Large  boulders 
of  rock  are  seen  in  every  direction  lying  on 
plains  of  sand,  and  distant  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  stone  quarry.  These  consist 
of  granite  and  other  hard  crystalline  rocks  from 
the  mountains  of  Norway.  Detached  masses 
may  be  traced  thence  in  a  direct  line  through 
Sweden  to  its  southern  coast ;  the  farther  they 
Jie  from  their  parent  mountain,  the  more  they 
aire  scattered,  and  the  less  sharp  their  angular 
points.  AVhether  or  not  they  exist  in  the  bed 
of  the  Baltic  is  unknown  ;  but  on  this  side  they 
are  found  again,  being  still  more  scattered  and 
rounded.  Their  peculiar  composition  refers 
them  at  once  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian chain,  whence  it  would  seem  that  they 
have  been  broken  off  by  some  tremendous  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  and  rolled  through  the  inter- 
vening country,  becoming  rounder  and  rounder 
in  proportion  as  their  lengthened  journey  sub- 

:ed  them  to  friction. 


Ejected  them 
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Polangen,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  Polish 
village,  inhabited  principally  by  Jews.  Their 
dress  is  as  peculiar  as  their  physiognomy.  They 
wear  the  loose  Turkish  robe  with  a  ceinture, 
and  a  conical  cap  turned  up  with  fur.  The 
smaller  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  CathoUc 
yet  the  unhappy  sons  of  Judah  are  the  weakw 
party.  In  every  spot  tainted  with  the  Romish 
superstition  one  expects  to  see  symbols  of 
idolatry ;  but  here  tlie  crosses  can  scarcely  be 
numbered.  They  are  evidently  erected,  not  to 
gratify  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  but  in 
mockery  of  those  who  mocked  the  Saviour 
whom  they  crucified.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  small  church-yard  I  counted  nine  crosses, 
seven  crucifixes,  and  three  wooden  models  of 
the  scourging  and  burial  of  the  rejected  King 
of  the  Jews, 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place  we 
passed  the  frontier  between  llussia  and  Prussia, 
and  pursued  our  course  by  post  for  five  hours  to 
Memel.  The  Prussian  JJouamer  was  not  strict 
and  the  Russian  forgot  a  part  of  his  established 
duty,  which  is  to  see  that  no  coin  is  taken  out 
of  the  country.  This  prohibitory  law  ori^nat- 
ed  in  an  extensive  exportation  of  copper  by 
the  Jews,  who  sold  it  at  a  high  premium,  be- 
cause that  metal  is  of  greater  value  in  all  other 
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countries  than  in  Russia.  The  kopeck  is  a 
piece  as  large  as  a  halfpenny,  and  there  are  nine 
kopecks  in  an  English  penny.  The  trade  there- 
fore could  not  fail  to  be  profitable. 

Having  left  my  carpet-bag  in  the  carriage  at 
Polangen,  an  accident  which  I  discovered  on 
our  arrival  at  the  custom-house  only  tivo  or 
three  miles  from  that  town,  I  returned  to  the 
barri^re  and  begged  permission  to  go  hack  in 
search  of  it.  The  Russian  officers,  liowever, 
mEuntained  that  that  privdege  could  not  be 
granted  witliout  a  new  passport.  A  German 
nobleman  who  witnessed  our  conference,  and 
who,  holding  the  Russians  in  detestation,  was 
actually  leaping  with  joy  because  he  found 
himself  once  more  clear  of  the  country,  saw 
they  were  only  waiting  for  a  bribe,  and  begged 
me  to  disappoint  them,  by  sending  back  my 
postillion  on  one  of  the  horses.  This  I  did, 
and  succeeded  in  regaining  the  bag.  I  could 
wish  to  have  left  the  great  empire  of  Russia 
under  circumstances  permitting  the  last  im- 
pression of  national  character  to  liave  been 
more  plea.sing. 

At  Memel  an  hotel  is  kept  by  a  naturalized 
Englishman.  We  enjoyed  his  comfortable  room 
the  more,  as  they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  those  in  Courland  where  the  two  preceding 
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ni^ts  had  been  passed.  That  town  is  situ^ed 
on  the  sea  coast,  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  salt  water 
lake  called  the  Curische  Haff.  The  river  Memel 
is  the  principal  channel  by  which  wood  growing 
in  Livonia  and  Courland  is  brought  to  the  sea. 
The  accumulation  of  amber  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Baltic  is  accounted  for  b^ 
supposing  that  substance  to  be  turjientine  (that 
has  exuded  from  fir  trees  which  have  them- 
selves decayed,)  changed  in  its  nature  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lain  buried  in  the  haffs,  or 
low-lands.  The  ancients  called  it  glefium;  a 
word  evidently  derived  from  the  German  fffas, 
signifying  the  same  as  our  own  word  glass, 
and  applied  to  amber  on  account  of  its  transpa- 
rency.* 

"  Pliny,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  forty-third  book,  sajt, 
"  It  Is  certain  that  amber  }e  jiroducetl  iii  the  inlands  of  the 
northern  ocean,  and  is  called  by  the  Germans  g/etti.  One 
of  these  inlands,  by  the  natives  named  Austravia,  was  nt 
this  account  called  Glesaaria  by  our  guiors  in  the  fleet  of 
Germanic  us." 

Tacitus  also  refers  to  this  vegetable  production  iu  the 
forty-fifth  diapter  of  his  history  of  the  Germans,  where, 
speaking  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  lie  observes — 

"  Tliey  even  explore  the  sea;  and  are  the  only  peoj^ 
who  gather  aniber,  which  by  them  is  called  ffkxe  and  If 
collected  among  the  shallows  and  on  the  shore.  With  die 
usual  indifference  of  savages,   they  have  neglected  to   m> 
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The  road  from  Memel  to  Koenigsberg  is  so 
sandy  that  a  water  conveyance  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. A  trader  carried  us  from  one  end  of 
the  kaff  to  the  other  in  eighteen  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  waggon,  the  best 
conveyance  we  could  procure,  and  the  only 
one  that  dare  encounter  the  road,  took  us  at 
the  same  pace  in  five  hours  to  Koenigsberg, 
the  second  town  of  Prussia,  where  I  spent  a 
Sunday  and  rested  two  days  and  a  half. 

This  pause  was  refreshing  to  mind  and  body. 


quire  into  the  nature  of  this  eubstance,  and  llie  n 
its  production.  It  long  lay  disregarded  amidst  other  things 
thrown  up  by  tlie  sea,  till  our  luxury  gave  it  a  name.  Use- 
less to  them,  they  gatlier  it  in  the  rough;  bring  it  un- 
wrought ;  and  wonder  at  the  price  they  receive.  It  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  an  exudation  from  certain  trees; 
since  reptiles,  and  even  winged  animals  are  at\en  seen 
shining  through  it,  whicli,  entangled  in  it  while  in  a  liquid 
state,  became  inclosed  as  it  liurdeued.  1  should  therefore 
imagine  that,  aa  the  luxuriant  woods  and  groves  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  East  exude  frankincense  and  balsam, 
so  there  are  the  same  in  the  islands  and  continents  of  the 
West,  which  acted  upon  by  the  near  rays  of  the  sun,  drop 
their  liquid  juices  into  the  subjacent  sea,  whence,  by  the 
force  of  tempests,  they  are  thrown  out  upon  the  opposite 
coasts,  if  the  nature  of  amber  be  examined  by  the  applica- 
tion of  fire,  it  kindles  like  a  torch,  with  a  thick  and  odorous 
flame;  and  presently  resolves  into  u  glutinous  matter  re- 
sembluig  pitch  or  resin." 
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It  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on 
the  interesting  tour  I  had  just  concluded  in 
Kussia,  and  the  blessings  which  attended  me  in 
painful  and  laborious  travels  through  that  coun- 
try. The  only  language  spoken  at  Koenigsberg 
is  German  ;  therefore  there  is  no  French  church. 
Tlie  Ijondon  Jews'  Society  has  a  missionary 
in  this  town,  with  whom  I  passed  an  evening 
on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Cliris- 
tianity  among  the  Hebrew  population.  As  in 
India,  the  work  of  conversion  advances  slowly. 
A  single  individual  turned  from  darkness  to 
light  is  an  encouragement  seldom  granted  and 
joyfully  acknowledged.  Still,  progress,  though 
slow,  is  made.  Tliat  progress,  whatever  its  de- 
gree, is  a  pledge  that  God's  blessuig  attends  tlie 
means  employed,  and  our  warrant  for  making 
every  effort  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  His 
word. 

Some  large  schools  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
instruction  exist  here,  formed  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  present  director,  Mr.  Vanselow, 
under  the  patronage  of  government.  A  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Tottenham  opened  to  me  at 
once  his  schools,  his  heart,  and  stores  of  infor- 
mation. Had  my  visit  to  the  town  been  paid 
exclusively  to  this  interestuig  individual,  I 
should  consider  myself  well  recompensed.     He 
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was  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  Lancastrian  system.  With  this  object 
he  passed  three  months  in  the  central  school  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  in  the  Borough 
Road :  then  returned  to  undertake  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  similar  institution  in  his  native  town. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Lan- 
castrian system  into  Prussia,  where  a  more  ge- 
neral interest  on  tlie  subject  of  education  has 
been  excited  than  exists,  perhaps,  in  any  coim- 
try  except  the  United  States.  In  one  of  the 
periodical  papers  circulated  by  the  Englisii 
society,  which,  (when  he  can  procure  them,) 
Mr.  Vanselow  exhibits  with  patriotic  interest, 
it  is  justly  observed  under  the  head  of  Koenigs- 
berg;  "  The  education  of  the  poor  in  the  pro- 
testant  states  of  Germany  has  been  an  object  of 
attention  with  the  government  from  the  earliest 
period  of  tlie  reformation>  and  extensive  pro- 
visions were  made  for  this  purpose ;  a  school 
being  established  by  law  in  every  parish.  In 
Silesia  and  Saxony  scarcely  an  uneducated  child 
is  to  be  met  with,  but  in  many  districts  and 
large  towns  the  population  has  far  outgrown 
this  provision.  In  East  Prussia  and  the  Polish 
provinces  especially,  the  number  of  uneducated 
is  very  numerous,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  government  is  contemplating  the  sup- 
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plying  this  deficiency,  and  anxious  to  impttvre 
the  system  of  the  old  schools,  the  establishment 
of  a  model  school  on  tlie  British  system  in  the 
centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions  is  an  import- 
ant measure.  The  Dutch  system  called  the 
simultaneotts,  and  the  Pestalozzian,  have  of  late 
both  prevailed  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  so 
that  the  British  system  will  be  subjected  to  a 
severer  scrutiny  than  usual,  but  we  doubt  not 
its  merits,  if  fairly  exhibited,  will  establish  its 
superiority. 

"  The  subject  of  education  generally,  is  at  the 
present  time  extensively  claming  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  -we  are  informed  thwe  are 
several  weekly  and  monthly  publications  circu- 
lated in  Prussia,  entirely  devoted  to  informa- 
tion respecting  education,  and  which  report  the 
state  of  the  various  establishments  for  public 
and  private  instruction,  and  the  merits  of  the 
different  systems  pursued." 

Koenigsberg  contains  a  population  of  eighty 
thousand  ;  a  large  number  of  whom  are  Jews; 
and  many  of  tlie  inscriptions  in  the  streets 
and  neighbourhood  are  in  Hebrew  characters. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  most  irregularly  built 
in  Germany.  It  is  unlike  any  other,  except  in 
tlie  dirt  of    its  streets   and    the  unfortunate 
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absence  of  trottoirs.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  tlie  river  Pregel,  the  ancient  Outtalus,  that 
flows  into  another  salt-water  lake  called  the 
Frische  Uaff,  into  tlie  opposite  extremity  of 
which  the  Weichsel,  or  Vistula,  disembogues 
itself.  Standing  on  one  of  its  bridges,  you  have 
on  your  right  an  antique  town  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and,  on  your  left,  a  pretty  country  and 
a  prospect  not  unlike  tliat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  Teddington.  A  castle  still  exists 
here,  built  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
head-quarters  it  formed.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  rude,  massive,  and  unsightly  ;  so  that 
the  interest  of  the  building  is  entirely  extrinsic 
and  historical. 

In  the  hotel  I  found  a  contrivance  for  ob- 
viating the  inconvenience  of  standing  outside 
the  door  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  garcon,  as  is 
necessary  in  inns  where  one  bell  is  common  to 
many  rooms.  I  have  seen  the  same  in  some  of 
tlie  northern  capitals,  but  in  smaller  towns  this 
simple  expedient  has  not  yet  been  generally 
resorted  to.  A  broad  circular  board  marked 
witli  the  numbers  of  the  rooms  is  placed  m  the 
centre  of  each  passage.  The  bell  ro^w  hangs  by 
it.  Wlien  you  ring,  you  turn  the  hand  of  this 
clock-faced  apparatus  to  the  number  of  your 
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own  apartment,  and  the  waiter,  referring  to  it, 
ascertains  in  which  direction  liis  services  are 
required. 

On  Monday,  the  eleventh  instant,  I  left 
Koenigsberg,  and  travelling  three  days  and 
nights  arrived  here  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  distance  is  seventy-seven  and  a  half  Ger- 
man, or  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  English, 
miles.  The  whole  road  is  macadamized.  The 
excellence  of  Prussian  diligences  is  proverbial. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  better  arranged. 
The  exact  time  of  arrival  at  each  post  station  is 
fixed,  with  the  number  of  minutes  allowed  for 
changing  horses,  for  meals,  &c. ;  and  a  single  de- 
viation renders  the  conducteur  amenable  to  the 
law.  The  cabriolet  carries  three  ;  the  interievr 
six.  There  is  a  cushion  projection,  which 
serves  as  a  resting-place  for  the  head  of  tlie  tra- 
veller sitting  in  the  centre,  so  that  each  of  the 
passengers  has  the  full  benefit  of  a  corner.  Six 
large  pockets  and  a  net  afford  ample  room  for 
books,  and  all  necessary  items.  The  baron, 
with  another  gentleman  and  myself,  occupied 
one  side  of  the  inierieiir.  The  opposite  was 
secured  by  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  on  her  way  to  the  bridal 
altar.  The  other  was  an  interesting  girl  of 
seventeen,  full  of  vivacity,  good  sense,  and  sim- 
plicity ;  having,  the  day  before,  left  her  native 
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town  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  I  almost 
envied  her  the  delight  which  tlie  novelty  of 
each  object  afforded.  She  could  not  believe 
that  the  charm  would  wear  away ;  and  who 
would  wish  to  release  her  from  the  pleasing 
delusion  ? 

The  road  from  Koenigsberg  lies  through  a 
country  rather  picturesque  than  otherwise  ;  and 
through  many  towns  of  considerable  size  and 
importance.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  IMarienburg,  eighty-three  miles  from 
Koenigsberg ;  where  a  castle,  once  inhabited 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  still  rears  its  sombre 
towers,  recalling  to  mind  tales  of  chivalry  and 
blood.  Dantzic,  one  of  the  first  commercial 
towns  on  the  Baltic,  containing  little  of  scienti- 
fic interest,  is  only  six  German  miles  from  Ma- 
rienburg.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  are  said  to  have  worshipped,  under 
the  name  of  Alcis,  those  electric  plienomena 
that  sometimes  appear  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  a  storm,  like  meteors  on  the  masts  of 
ships  ;  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  still  pay 
religious  veneration  under  the  title  of  "  the  fire 
of  St.  Elmo."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  old  divinity  is  still  preserved  by 
northern  nations  under  the  corrupted  form  of 
Alft',  or  Alp,  a  designation  they  apply  to  the 
presiding  genii  of  the  mountains. 
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From   Marienburg  the  road,   deserting  the^  1 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  runs  in  a  south -westerly ' 
direction  through  that  part  of  Poland  which ' 
fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia  when  the  iniquitous 
division    of  that  injured  country  between   the  ■ 
three  great  neighbouring  jjowers  was  efffected.'^ 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  Jewish;  J 
They  wear  the  dress  I  have  described  as  distiii'i 
guishing  them  at    Polangen,   except  that  tlie' 
conical  cap  is  exchanged  for  a  broad-brimmed- 
slouched  hat.    Their  persons  are  filthy  in  tbe' 
extreme.     The  squalid  appearance  of  a  Jew- 
elsewhere  will   bear  no  comparison  with  that 
of  a  Jew  in  Poland.     Most  of  the  inns  are  in' 
their  hands.     In  this  department  they  exercise 
freely  that  love  of  gain  wliich  acts  as  a  ruling 
passion    among  those  who,  without  country, 
rank,  or  character,  feel  that  money  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  secure  to  them  even  the  outward 
tokens  of  respect.     At  Freideburg  we  lialted 
some  time.     I  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  cemetery.    It  is  of  extraordi- 
nary size  compared  with  the  population,  but 
yet  filled  with  tombs.     All  the  inscriptions  are 
in  Hebrew  characters ;  a  peculiarity  which  gives 
this  burial-ground  a  novel  and  interesting   ap- 
pearance. 

Landsburg  and  Custrim  are  large  fortified 
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towns,  well  built  in  the  German  style,  but  wear- 
ing an  appearance  of  modern  manners  and  refine- 
ment more  than  tlioae  in  the  south  of  Prussia. 
This  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  Germans  called  Seninones,  described  as  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Suevi.  Two 
curious  facts  connected  with  their  superstitious 
rites  are  recorded  by  the  classic  historian  of 
Germany.  The  first  is,  that  representatives  of 
all  the  tribes  who  claimed  one  common  origin 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically  in  a 
wood,  rendered  peculiarly  sacred  and  terrific  by 
some  fearful  legend,  and  of  slaughtering  there  a 
human  victim  to  propitiate  tlie  deity.  The 
next  is,  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  enter 
this  wood  till  he  had  first  bound  a  chain  round 
his  body  in  token  of  entire  subjection  to  the 
deity  presiding  there ;  and  that,  if  he  fell,  (as 
with  such  an  incumbrance  it  was  not  improba- 
ble he  should,)  he  might  not  rise  again,  but  was 
compelled  to  roll  along  tlie  ground  till  he 
reached  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
14th  instant,  wlien  1  entered  tins  capital,  whose 
ftwtunes  and  reverses  might  furnish  subject  for 
a  tragedy.  Though  out  of  twenty  days,  passed 
since  leaving  Moscow,  sixteen  days  and  ten 
nights  were  spent  in  a  carriage,  yet  1  was 
2  F 
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ready  to  encounter  a  new  city,  with   all  its 
palaces,    museums,    gardens,    and    boulevardsi 
Three  days  have  now  been  busily  occupied  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  and  a  jealous 
gleaning  of  minutes  that  I  am  able  hastily  to 
put  together  these  lines,  which  will  present,  II' 
fear,  an  imconnected  whole.     During  my  wan-4 
darings  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Rus* 
sia,  I  have  sent  you  detailed  accounts  of  all  II 
saw,  because  those  countries  are  litUe  known, 
by  comparison  with  more  southern  kingdoms; 
None  of  your  personal  friends  have  traveUed.i 
there ;  and  I  know  the  different  interest  with 
whicii  we  listen  to  reports  from  a  stranger  and 
to  the  narration  of  one  with  whose  mind  we 
are  familiar.     Two  productions  may  be  equally 
good;    but  the  value  of  either  is  greatly  en- 
hanced when  we  are  intimately  acquainted  withi 
the  construction  and  minute  operations  of  the; 
machinery  employed.     I  am  now  moving  in  a 
well  beaten  track.      Berlin,  with  the  cities  in 
my  future  route,   are  already  known  to   you 
through  the   medium  of  other  travellers:    li 
shall,  therefore,  only  sketcli   the  outline,  and 
trust  to  your  recollection   to  supply  minutiae. 
Here  I  am  so  near  home  that  I  have  lost  the 
sensation,  sometimes  painful,  of  a  wanderer  in 
remote  and  half  civilized  regions. 
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I  ought,  perliaps,  to  give  some  account  of 
this  city ;  but  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  infor- 
mation you  ah^ady  possess  concerning  it.  It 
stands  on  the  Spree,  which  yields  Iiealth  and 
comfort  in  its  course  tlirough  the  metropolis. 
The  circumference  of  Berlin  is  calculated  to  be 
eleven  English  miles;  its  population  two  hun- 
dred tliousand.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fine  city. 
The  streets  are  all  wide ;  many  unusally  so, 
and  rivalling  in  length  the  Nevski  Prospektive 
of  St,  Petersbiu-g.  One  of  these  named  Unter 
den  Linden,  or  the  avenue  of  lime  trees,  affords 
delightful  promenade  in  summer.  In  the 
icentre  of  the  street  double  rows  of  limes  form 
two  parallel  avenues  a  mile  in  length.  Outside 
each  of  the  exterior  rows  are  a  pav^  for  car- 
riages and  a  raised  pathway  for  pedestrians. 
»Xhe  houses  are  built  with  regularity ;  and  being 
Weil  stuccoed,  have  the  appearance  of  stone. 
The  Brandenburg  gate  terminates  tlie  vista  of 
the  avenue.  This  is  a  colossal  structure,  con- 
_  fiuting  of  two  coloimades  of  massive  Doric  co- 
■dutnns  supporting  a  flooring  on  which  Victory, 
Fin  a  triumphal  car,  brandishes  the  Prussian 
eagle. 

Yesterday  the  king's  youngest  son  introduced 
his  bride  to  his  father's  loyal  subjects.  Half 
the  population  of  the  city  was  assembled  in  the 
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4S6  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  PHINCE'S  BRIDE. 
Unier  den  Linden  to  witness  tlie  procession  as 
it  entered  the  Brandenburg  gate.  A  regiment 
of  Hussars  preceded.  The  first  carriages  were 
filled  with  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  maids  of  honor  followed.  Then  the  roya^ 
bride  and  bridegroom,  drawn  by  six  horsey 
richly  caparisoned.  The  prince  looks  young; 
and  cannot  be  more  than  twenty-two.  Hi^ 
bride  seems  older.  The  occurrence  was  pa*, 
ticularly  interesting  to  a  traveller,  because  j^ 
collected  in  one  spot  all  classes  of  society,  an^ 
afforded  an  opportmiity  of  observing  variouj^ 
costumes,  modes,  and  equipages.  But  I  con^ 
fess  towns  have  less  charms  for  me  than  coun^ 
try  ;  tlie  gaiety  of  a  metropolis  fewer  attractionif 
than  the  unsophisticated  habits  of  the  simply. 
Nordlanders.  Art  bears  no  comparison  witj^ 
nature ;  and  the  cities  of  Germany  sorrowfulljf 
contrast  with  the  scenery  of  Norway.  i| 

The  two  royal  palaces,  the  museum,  academy, 
and  arsenal,  are  buildings  handsome  in  theil) 
way;  but  to  an  eye  familiar  with  the  architec;^ 
ture  of  St.  Petersburg  every  town  appears  comri 
paratively  deficient.  The  interior  of  the  kiug*^' 
residence  contains  not  a  .single  article  worthy  o^ 
notice,  except  an  astronomical  clock,  wound  ug^ 
only  once  a  year,  which  works  an  orrery  giving 
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f  ttie  motions  of  the  seven  larger  planets  of  our 
P  ^stcin.     The  museum  of  natural  Iiistory  is  not 
I  good  one  ;  if  I  except  the  coUeetion  of  birds, 
I  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  containing 
[  nearly  eight  thousand  specimens,  many  of  which 
I  ire  very  uncommon.    The  anatomical  museum 
1  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind.     The  preparations 
[  #fe  numerous,  choice,  and   well  arranged.     For 
I  the  Egyptian  museum,   which  is   superior   to 
every  other  in  Europe,  except  that  at  Paris, 
Prussia  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labors, 
research,   and    travels,   of  Signor    Passalacqua. 
In  the  picture  gallery  many  originals  of  the 
Italian  school  have  a  place ;  but  none  of  the 
first  rate  pieces  wliich  form  the  boast  of  Rome, 
i  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.    The  antique 
statues  are  well  arranged ;    and  their  dismem- 
bered bodies  have  been  supplied  with  modem 
[  limbs. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  is  seven 
I  thousand.  Of  these  six  thousand  five  hundred 
are  insured.  As  there  are  few  wooden  build- 
ings, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  greater 
than  ordinary  dread  of  fire  manifested  by  the 
insurance  of  so  large  a  proportion.  The  hotels 
are  good;  at  least,  when  compared  with  those 
to  which  I  have  been  long  accustomed  ;  but  a 
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German  inn  affords  poor  accommodation  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  tra- 
velling in  the  south. 

The  Prussian  government  has  been  peculiarly 
considerate  of  foreigners ;  for  the  price  of  every 
thing  that  they  can  require  is  fixed  by  autho- 
rity. Not  only  the  charge  for  post-horses,  but 
that  for  a  laquais  de place,  apartments  at  an  inii, 
food,  and  firing,  is  appointed  by  a  public  officer, 
who  sees  that  a  tariff  \5  suspended  in  every 
chamber,  so  that  no  extortion  can  be  practised. 

Some  bronze  and  marble  statues  are  dispersed 
about  the  town.  The  finest  are  those  of  Biilow, 
Blucher,  and  Scharnliorst,  who  stand  before  an 
admiring  posterity,  monuments  of  their  own 
mortality  and  imperishable  fame.  On  the  most 
frequented  bridge  is  an  equestrian  figure  of 
Frederick  the  last  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
father  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia  who  was 
crowned,  if  I  remember  right,  in  1700,  Hia 
name  was  Frederick :  his  son's  Frederick  Wil- 
liam :  and  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Frederick  the  second,  which 
an  approving  people  commuted  to  "  Frederick 
the  Great."  The  fourth  king  was  Frederick 
William  the  second,  father  of  the  present  sft. 
vereign,  who  bears,  and  has  transmitted  to  his 
son,  the  same  favorite  name.     Their  pictures. 
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with  those  of  the  old  electors,  are  ranged  round 
the  waUg  of  the  ^^  Salle  blanche"  in  the  palace, 
and  form  pendants  in  this  sister  kingdom  to 
those  of  the  emperors  and  tzars  in  the  kremlin 
of  Moscow. 

The  king  is  very  popular.  He  lives  unos- 
tentatiously;  shows  himself  often  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  imposes  as  few  taxes  as  possible ;  mani- 
fests a  laudable  desire  to  raise  Prussia  in  the 
scale  of  nations  rather  by  moral  than  military 
prowess ;  and  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  secures  his  own.  There  is  no  country 
of  Europe  where  so  much  attention  is  paid  to 
education  as  in  Prussia.  Even  a  BiBle  Society 
exists  under  the  express  sanction  of  govern- 
ment. By  some  means  the  Bible  used  by  our 
Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold  has  found  its 
way  into  this  country,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
royal  library,  forming  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  that  gallery. 

The  tomb  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen 
Louisa  stands  in  the  gardens  of  Charlottenberg, 
about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  As  a  piece 
of  sculpture  the  monument  is  considered  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  But  it  is  historical  association 
that  generally  yields  to  objects  of  this  nature 
their  chief  interest.  Suffering  excites  compas- 
sion ;  and  when  the  sufferer  is  a  female,  young, 


vktuous,  and  royal,  the  heart  that  does  not 
sympathize  must  be  callous;  and  no  less  bold 
if  it  dare  to  acknowledge  its  obduracy. 

The  trade  of  Berlin  consists  chiefly  in  ^ks, 
wool,  Prussian-blue,  and  cutlery.  By  means  of 
canab,  uniting  the  Spree  to  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe,  a  direct  wat^-communication  exists  with 
the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic  The  iron 
trinkets  manufactured  in  this  capital,  which 
have  been  so  much  worn  of  late  in  London,  are 
prettily  executed.  I  passed  some  time  in  a 
shop  containing  a  large  assortment,  and  collect- 
ed a  few  specimens  as  souvenirs  of  the  noble- 
minded  women  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their 
jewels  at  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country. 

The  military  force,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  is  supported  at  an  annual  ex- 
pence  of  four  millions  sterling,  about  half  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state.  Every  soldier  is 
obliged  to  wear  mustachios.  No  corporal  chas- 
tisement is  inflicted.  Imprisonment,  degrada- 
tion, and  other  moral  punishments  are  substi- 
tuted ;  and  the  army  is  under  excellent  disci- 
pline. 

I  passed  two  hours  yesterday  with  Mr.  G — , 
a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  established  church, 
from  whom  I  hoped  to  gain  information  as  to 
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with  those  of  the  old  electors,  are  ranged  round 
the  walls  of  the  "  Salle  blanche"  in  the  palace, 
and  form  pendants  in  this  sister  kingdom  to 
those  of  the  emperors  and  tzars  in  tlie  kremlin 
of  Moscow. 

The  king  is  very  popular.  He  lives  unos- 
tentatiously ;  shows  himself  often  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  imposes  as  few  taxes  as  possible ;  mani- 
fests a  laudable  desire  to  raise  Prussia  in  the 
I^cale  of  nations  rather  by  moral  than  military 
prowess ;  and  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  his 
ipeople,  secures  his  own.  There  is  no  country 
of  £urope  where  so  much  attention  is  paid  to 
iieducation  as  in  Prussia.  Even  a  Bible  Society 
exists  under  the  express  sanction  of  govem- 
ment.  By  some  means  the  Bible  used  by  our 
Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold  has  found  its 
I  way  into  this  country,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
joyal  library,  forming  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  that  gallery. 

The  tomb  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen 
Louisa  stands  in  the  gardens  of  Charlottenberg, 
about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  As  a  piece 
of  sculpture  the  monument  is  considered  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  But  it  is  historical  association 
that  generally  yields  to  objects  of  this  nature 
^ their  chief  interest.  Suffering  excites  compas- 
in ;  and  when  the  sufferer  is  a  female,  young. 
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LETTEK  XVI. 

Departure  from  Berlin.^ — Potsdanu — ^Napoleon. — ^Frederick 
the  Great* — ^Napoleon's  and  Voltaire's  re8ideiice.r—Coittiitry 
between  Berlin  and  Dresden*— Ancient  inhabitants*— 
Modem  peasantry.^ — ^Painted  posts  and  barri^es^— ^I^res- 
den« — Its  former  and  present  condition  compared* — ^Late 
revolution. — Anticipated  disturbances* — ^Politics.^ — Rojal 
palace.  —  Z winger.  — Arsenal.  —  Picture  gallery. — Sesti- 
nian  Madonna  by  RaphaeL  —  Paintings  by  Titian,  €or- 
reggiO)  Leonardo  da  Vind,  and  Claude^-^Remarios  aa^loL 
Notte*'  of  Correggio* — Gallery  of  Antiques* — Interview 
with  the  director  of  the  Academic  des  Antiquites. — Ara- 
bic and  Persian  inscription  deciphered.^ — Church  of  the 
Virgin. — Heights  of  Racknitz. — ^Monument  to  Moreau* — 
Treasury. — Green  diamond* — Model  of  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Mogul* — The  valley  of  rocks. — ^Napoleon  and  the 
Allied  armies. — Pilnitz. — Saxon  Switzerland. — ^Bastei^ — 
Lilienstein. — ^Koenigstein. — Masses  of  granite  from  Nor- 
way.— Anecdote  of  the  KuhstalL — The  word  burg  traced 
through  various  languages. 

Dresden.    22nd  October,  1830. 

You  must  be  so  much  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing letters  rich  in  information  from  the  Italian 
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nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  a  rambler 
through  tlie  less  fertile  regions  of  the  North  feels 
he  lias  little  by  comparison  to  offer.  You  will 
have  read  of  my  wanderings  over  the  low- 
lands of  Holland,  tlie  sandy  plains  of  Denmark, 
the  mountains  of  Norway,  the  forests  of  Swe- 
den, the  undulating  fields  of  Finland,  and  the 
half  civilized  governments  of  Uussia.  My  last 
letter  traced  my  homeward  route  from  Mos- 
cow, through  the  Teutonic  provinces  of  the 
Baltic,  skirting  anti-Christian  Poland,  to  the 
capital  of  Prussia.  From  Berlin  I  went  to 
Potsdam,  the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  So  far  on  the  way  to  Dresden,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  visiting  this 
town  to  see  the  finest  collection  of  pictures  in 
Germany. 

Potsdam  is  nineteen  miles  from  Berlin.  Fre- 
derick's suite  of  apartments  and  the  furniture 
are  shown,  it  is  said,  in  the  state  in  which  he 
left  them  at  his  death ;  but  many  tenants  have 
occupied  them  since  that  event.  Happily,  im- 
plicit faith  in  such  a  tale  is  not  essential  to  the 
mind's  reception  of  grateful  associations.  Here 
L  he  lived  and  thought.  Here  he  planned 
I  schemes  in  which  resulted  the  glory  of  his 
I  country  and  the  defeat  of  her  enemies.  His 
■         fine  mind  has  shed  a  lustre  on  the  spot ;  and 
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Potsdam  will  be  venerated  as  long  as  the  his:- 
tory  of  Prussia  is  read.  Several  royal  palaces 
are  here  ;  but  descriptions  of  buildings  are  ge- 
nerally uninteresting :  I  will  therefore  avoid 
them,  only  recalUng  to  your  mind  that  in  one 
of  these  Napoleon  dwelt  before  the  battle  that 
subjected  Prussia  to  liis  arms ;  and  that  another 
is  the  retreat  in  which  the  conceited  philosopher 
of  Femey  sojourned  as  the  favored  guest  of  the 
royal  philosopher  of  "  Sans  souci." 

The  distance  from  Potsdam  to  the  capital  of 
Saxony  is  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  which  we 
accomplished  in  twenty-two  hours.  En  route, 
I  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  gentleman  of  pleas- 
ing  manners  and  general  information,  who,  on 
our  arrival,  put  his  card  into  my  hand,  gave  rae 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  public  reading-room, 
and  requested  that  I  would  join  his  family  at 
tea  in  the  evening.  I  find  that  he  is  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  this  little  kingdom,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  court  whose  jmisdiction  extends  over 
all  ecclesiastical  afi'airs  and  moral  institutions. 
His  wife  is  a  celebrated  beauty,  much  admired 
by  Napoleon  seventeen  years  ago,  when  she  was 
in  the  full  bloom  of  adolescence.  She  is  now 
rich  in  the  love  of  a  devoted  husband,  and  the 
caresses  of  a  little  cherub-group  of  innocents. 

The  couDtrv^  between  Berlin  and   Dresden 
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was  formerly  occupied  by  &  race  of  people,  call- 
ed Hermanduri,  mentioned  in  history  as  being 
the  oidy  one  permitted  to  traffic  freely  within 
the  Roman  territories ;  a  privilege  granted  on 
account  of  their  exemplary  fidelity.  It  is  re- 
corded by  their  historian,  that  they  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  and  repass  tlie  frontiers  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  "  wliile  the  Romans  displayed  to 
other  nations  their  camps  and  their  arms,  this 
favored  tribe  was  permitted  to  enter  their  town- 
houses  and  country-seats,  which  they  did  with- 
out coveting  tlie  luxuries  of  their  more  refined 
and  wealthy  neighbours."  The  country  is  flat, 
but  well  cultivated ;  and  the  peasants,  especi- 
ally in  Prussia,  have  an  appearance  of  comfort 
which  offers  a  happy  contrast  to  the  squalid 
condition  of  the  debased  serfs  of  Russia.  In  all 
the  northern  countries  on  this  side  the  Baltic, 
guard-houses,  barriiires,  and  other  similar  public 
buildings,  are  marked  as  the  property  of  go- 
vernment by  broad  stripes  of  paint  in  diagonal 
lines.  In  Prussia,  black  and  white  alternate 
with  each  other.  In  Russia  a  third  stripe  of 
red  is  added:  and  our  entrance  into  Saxony 
was  manifested  by  an  enormous  barri^e  which 
stretched  across  the  road  its  lengthened  streaks 
of  green  and  white. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
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nineteenth  instant,  when  we  reached  Dresden, 
which  stands  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  midst  of  a  pic 
turesque  valley,  surrounded  by  hills^at  this  sea- 
son blushing  witii  the  rich  and  purple  clusters 
of  their  vineyards.  Under  Augustus  the  third, 
the  Saxon  metropolis  was  regarded  by  the  ci- 
vilized world  as  the  Athens  of  modern  times. 
Music,  poetry,  and  painting,  were  cheri-shed  by 
that  prince  with  zeal  and  munificence  such  as 
the  brightest  days  of  ancient  history  can  scarce- 
ly boast.  But  times  are  changed.  Dresden  is 
not  what  Dresden  was.  Perhaps  some  part  of 
the  distress  she  has  subsequently  known  may 
be  traced  to  former  excess  of  liberality.  Yet 
the  present  town  is  handsomely  built,  though 
small.  Its  usually  peaceful  appearance  is  just 
now  interrupted  by  a  number  of  men  wearing 
a  semi-military  costume,  with  a  handkerchief 
round  the  left  arm,  distinguishing  them  as  the 
national-guard,  or  miUtia,  raised  last  month, 
after  the  disturbances  of  which  you  have  doubt- 
less read  in  the  newspaper,  and  in  anticipation 
of  others  that  are  supposed  to  be  ripening 
against  the  thirtieth  instant,  a  f&te  in  honor  of 
the  great  reformer.  Whether  or  not  a  riot  may 
then  occur  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  but  the 
public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  in- 
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diiced  by  tlie  injudicious  conduct  of  the  king 
who  is  a  slave  to  the  priests. 

Ever  since  tlie  early  part  of  the  last  centuiy, 
when  the  elector  of  Saxony  changed  his  Lu- 
theran creed  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  queen  of 
Poland,  the  Saxons  have  been  dissatistied  with 
their  royal  family.  Some  evils  which  perhaps 
really  exist,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  exist- 
ing only  in  imagination,  are  attributed  to 
the  despotism  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the 
foiblesse  of  the  sovereign.  Imprudent  mea- 
sures lately  adopted  by  the  king,  kindled  into  a 
flame  the  heated  embers  wliich,  though  smo- 
thered, still  continue  to  smoke.  The  people, 
incited  by  the  aristocracy,  cry  loudly  for  an 
exemption  from  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Homish  priests.  The  Irish  r61e  is  reversed. 
Protestants  refuse  to  pay  for  Catholic  chains. 
In  the  disturbance  of  last  month,  they  demo- 
lished the  police-house,  and  threatened  to  pull 
down  the  palace,  unless  the  king  would  ensure 
them  against  further  evils  by  taking  as  his  as- 
sessor on  the  throne  his  nephew,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, the  heir  presumptive,  who  is  less  bigot- 
ed to  a  heterodox  creed.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessors  in  the  great  empire  of 
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which  his  own  is  but  a  Lillipulian  member,  he 
corapiied;  and  now  Anthony  and  Frederick  are 
joint  kings  of  Saxony. 

The  palace  in  which  tliey  Hve  resembles  a 
prison  rather  than  a  royal  residence.  It  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  buildings  round  a  sombre 
cx>urt-yard,  flanked  with  towers  which  tell  a  tale 
of  many  centuries.  The  windows  of  these,  de- 
fended by  iron  gratings,  are  parallel  to  the 
flight  of  stairs  within ;  and,  forming  an  angle 
with  the  outer  lines  of  the  building,  wear 
an  aspect  singularly  grotesque.  As  I  walked 
through  the  square,  my  guide  was  the  only 
person  I  saw.  Dirt  and  desolation  rival  eadi 
other. 

The  Zwinger  contains  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  artificial  curiosities.  Many  singu- 
lar specimens  of  art  are  collected  here,  particu- 
larly Buch  as  are  of  microscopic  workmanship. 
Amongst  these  are  exhibited  the  Lord's  prayer, 
written  legibly  in  German,  French,  and  I^atin, 
on  a  circle,  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  twenty-eight 
figures  carved  on  a  cherry-stone ;  and  several 
other  diminutives  of  a  similar  nature.  There 
are  also  some  pianos  of  pecuUar  construction, 
and  organs  with  tubes  of  paper  and  glass,  in- 
stead of  metal. 

The  Zwinger,  however,  as  well  as  the  arsenal 
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■which  contains  the  most  perfect  collection  exist- 
ing of  armor  of  every  species,  age,  and  nation, 
is  an  object  of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  picture  gallery.  This  is  a  building 
consisting  of  four  long  rooms,  each  forming  one 
■kle  of  a  square.  Three  walls  in  every  room 
are  covered  with  pictures,  while  the  fourth 
ftrnns  the  framework  of  a  series  of  windows, 
extending  from  top  to  bottom,  and  so  furnish- 
ed with  blinds  as  to  allow  every  possible  varia- 
tion in  the  admission  of  light.  The  most  cele- 
brated production  in  this  collection  is  "  The 
Assumption"  by  Raphael.  The  Virgin  is  in 
the  act  of  ascending  to  heaven  with  the  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms.  On  lier  left,  a  female  saint 
(supposed  to  be  Saint  Barbara)  stands  with  her 
arms  crossed  over  the  breast  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion.  On  the  right,  the  pope  with  un- 
covered head,  and  tlie  tiara  by  his  side,  kneels 
befwe  "  the  mother  of  God,"  at  whose  feet  two 
little  angels  spread  their  joyous  wings.  The 
expression  of  every  countenance,  an'd  the  life  in- 
fused throughout  the  whole,  indicate  a  master's 
hand.  One  part  of  the  performance,  however, 
seems  in  bad  taste.  An  iron  rod  is  represented 
as  holding  a  curtain  which  is  drawn  back  to  ex- 
hibit tiie  Virgin.  The  supposition  of  a  physi- 
cal impediment  to  the  eye  of  faith  involves  an 
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admixture  of  sense  and  spirit  which  can  scarcely 
consist  with  unity  of  design.  This  picture  is 
perhaps  incorrectly  called  the  Virgin's  assump- 
tion, because  that  event  was  subsequent  to  the 
period  when  her  offspring  was  an  infant.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sestinian  Madonna,  in 
honor  of  the  pope  who  requested  Raphael  to 
paint  it.  As  there  are  many  engravings,  you 
may  probably  recognise  it  under  this  name. 

Anotlier  chej'-ii'veuvrc  is  from  tlie  hand  of 
Titian.  It  represents  our  Saviour  holding  the, 
tribute  money,  and  commanding  the  subtle 
Pharisees  to  render  "  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's."  There  are  also  a  "  A'enus"  by 
Titian ;  "  La  Notte"  by  Correggio,  with  a  re-, 
presentation  of  the  Saviour's  birth  ;  a  V^enetian 
portrait  by  Leonardo  da  ^'"inci ;  and  two  land- 
scapes by  Claude;  which  rank  as  tlie  jewels  of 
diis  treasury  of  the  arts.  But  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  names  is  uninteresting ;  and  no  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  a  fine 
painting.  I  cannot  lielp  remarking  that  in  "  La 
Notte"  the  conception  is  peculiarly  fine.  The, 
centre  of  the  picture  is  illumined  by  a  blaze 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  incarnate  God ; 
and  the  darkness  of  night  is  made  to  disappear 
before  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
At   the    same    time,    distant   objects,   artfully 
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thrown  into  shadow,  exhibit  the  blackness  of 
the  gloom  which  his  beams  have  dispelled. 
Two  rooms,  rich  in  the  number  and  value  of 
specimens,  are  allotted  to  originals  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools. 

Next  to  this  in  interest  is  the  collection  of 
antiques,  comprising  many  medals,  busts,  and 
marble  statues,  from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
Rome,  and  Naples.  Some  are  perfect ;  but 
others,  injured  by  time,  have  been  unskilfully 
repaired.  This  well-arranged  and  valuable 
gallery  afforded  me  a  rich  feast  for  two  hours. 
The  director  of  the  Academie  des  antjquit^s, 
brought  yesterday  an  ancient  seal,  with  a  re- 
quest that  I  would  endeavour  to  dccypher  the 
inscription.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be 
Arabic  and  Persian,  much  ornamented  with 
flourishes.  It  consists  of  a  name,  an  Arabic 
sentence,  and  four  Persian  verses,  of  which  I 
submitted  a  translation  in  English,  and  in  the 
more  universal  language,  Latin  ;  together  with 
a  transcript  of  the  original  in  the  common 
oriental  written  character;  which  are  now  de- 
posited, with  the  seal,  in  the  cabinet  of  anti- 
quiries.* 

copy  of  the  inscription  oil  ihe  seal. 


'  The  following  ii 
I  triih  a  translation. 

In  the  centre  appears  the 


?  of  the  owner,  with  the 


^•iH:         "     CHURCH   OF    THE   VIRGIN. 

The  church  of  the  Virgin  is  an  ugly  stone 
building  with  a  high  dome  in  the  centre,  whose 
orbicular  form  threw  off  the  balls  and  shdis 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  fired  in  the  hope  of 
destroying  it  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  interior  is  formed  into  a  large  amphithea- 
tre, round  which  four  galleries  are  ranged,  one 
above  the  other,  in  an  elegant  mode.  Tlie 
organ  stands  over  a,  projection  allotted  to  the 
communion  table ;  an  arrangement  peculiar  to 
this  church.  In  no  other  do  1  recoUect  to  have 
seen  the  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the  building; 
The  seats  are  circular  and  face  the  communion- 
table. From  the  tower  of  this  church  we  en- 
date  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  and  an  Arabic  sentence,  i 
fbllowB : 

no  1102 

ju»i  **^\t>^  Ibraheetn  Aseer 

jdJLi  Jl  ,_JiJ^y  U»     Thee  is  no  help  for  us  but  in  God, 
Around  thig  centre-piece  are  the  Ibllowing  Persian  vent 
O  Almighty  God  I     By  thy  pairer 
of  causing  all  to  exist. 
Send  (1  beseech   tbee)   >ix 
tilings  to  my  aid  I 
,  iu  practical  applic 
tion,  and  the  means  of  liberality 
Religious  faith,  peace  of  inio 
and  vigor  of  body. 


,_yWft     (J^\^Jj      ^ 


Knowledt 


^J  ^tyj  J*cj  jj^ 
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joyed  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  heights  of  Rack- 
^i^tz,  where  a  simple  monument  is  erected  to 
^Iie  memory  of  JMoreau,  who  fell  by  the  side  of 
Alexander  in  battle  against  Napoleon. 

The  treasury,  or  green  vault,  is  so  called  from 
,the  green  diamond  it  contains,  well  known  as 
^unique  of  its  kind.  The  collection  of  jewels 
and  precious  stones  here  deposited  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  I  will  not  attempt  a  description 
to  which  none  but  a  scientific  lapidary  could  do 
justice.  Besides  the  green  diamond,  a  white 
one,  the  seventh  in  the  world  in  point  of  size, 
is  preserved  here ;  its  superiors  being  in  the 
Brazils,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Rome.  Among  the  treasures  are  also  a 
Madonna  in  enamel  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
an  onyx  seven  inches,  and  two  oval  sapphiref 
three  inches  in  length,  with  a  collection  of  dia,- 
monds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls,  far  exceed- 
ing ill  value  that  of  every  other  court  in  Europe. 
My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  curious  repre- 
sentation in  enamel  of  the  court  of  the  Great 
.Mogul  sitting  in  state,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  gold  and  silver  courtiers  and  servants. 
The  learned  professor,  who  had  demanded  and 

C three  dollars  previous  to  our  admission, 
i  largely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  model : 


) 
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perhaps  a  full  assurance  that  none  of  his  au- 
dience could  contradict  him,  would  have  con- 
verted the  enamel  face  into  an  exact  likeness  of 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  throne.  I  listened 
with  becoming  faith  to  the  dissertation;  and 
pitied  the  chagrin  with  which  he  heard  that  I 
had  repeatedly  attended  the  durbar  of  the  living 
pageant. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  is  a  spot 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  valley  of  rocks.'* 
Here  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  my  kind  friend 
the  president,  who  justly  thought  that  his  local 
knowledge  would  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip,  and  therefore  volunteered  to  act  as  my 
guide.  The  valley  is  highly  picturesque,  being 
enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  gifts.  It 
is  the  defile  through  which  Napoleon's  army 
marched,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  separated 
forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  ranged  on  the 
'^gg^  summits,  and  on  opposite  sides,  of  the 
rocks  which  ^form  the  valley.  Two  miles  far- 
ther off,  my  companion  has  a  country  seat, 
where  his  wife  and  children  remained,  while 
he,  from  the  window  of  his  house  at  Dresden, 
watched  the  battle  which  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Allies.  When  they  entered  the 
town,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his  family;  but, 
descending  into  this  ravine,  filled  with  the  car- 
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cases  of  the  French,  he  observed  a  number  of 
gentlemen  seized  and  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
sepulture  of  the  offensive  mass.  Rank  afforded 
no  exemption  from  the  general  press;  so  he 
resolved  to  attempt  a  dangerous  bye-path, 
trodden  only  by  an  occasional  forester.  His 
successful  essay,  and  the  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  it,  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
with  which  we  traversed  this  romantic  valley. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Dresden  is  a  district  of 
twice  that  extent,  known  by  the  name  of  Saxon 
Switzerland,  which  inviting  the  traveller  by  its 
name,  rewards  him  with  its  beauties.  It  is 
Switzerland  in  miniature.  A  chain  of  hills  and 
fragments  of  hills  of  every  form  and  size,  thick 
forests,  smiling  valleys,  and  naked  rocks,  are 
blended  together  and  interspersed  with  waterfalls 
and  mountain  torrents,  in  all  the  variety  of 
southern  Helvetia.  This  morning  I  started,  in 
company  with  two  gentlemen,  to  visit  the  justly 
celebrated  district.  One  of  them  is  a  German, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at  Berlin ;  the 
other,  Mr.  Curzon,  a  fine  young  Englishman, 
whom  I  met  yesterday  in  the  public  library. 

In  an  hour  our  trio  reached  the  king's  palace 
at  Filnitz,  which  is  only  superior  to  that  in 
Dresden.  The  roof  is  covered  with  little  wood- 
en boxes  surmounted  by  spires  in  the  Japanese 
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style,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
aspires  to  nothing  higher  than  German  archi- 
tecture. The  tout  ensemble  is  singularly  gro- 
tesque and  outr4  i»or  would  it  ever  attj'act  at- 
tention but  as  tlie  sjKtt  wliere  the  confederation 
against  Fraiice  was  formed  in  1792.  Pursuing 
our  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  we 
entered  at  an  early  hour  La  Suisse  Saxonne; 
and  ascending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  a  gigantic 
rock,  found  ourselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  called  the  Bastei.  This  was  inhabited 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  band  of  those 
half  barbarian  Teutonic  knights,  or  lawless  rob- 
bers, who  lived  by  the  conquest  of  some  and 
the  plunder  of  all.  The  burg,  or  fort,  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Elbe  washes  with  its  tranquil 
stream  the  foot  of  the  rock,  round  which  forests 
of  firs  expand  their  dark-green  branches  on  the 
sloping  surface  of  sandstone  hills,  and  through 
the  lengthened  windings  of  the  valley.  In 
front,  arises  the  sister,  or  the  rival,  fort  of  Lilien- 
stein  (the  lily's  stone).  On  this  solitary  hill,  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  knights  of 
Dona  defied  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  and  held 
in  tribute  the  peasantry  of  Saxony.  The  twin 
burg  of  Koenigstein,  which  stands  on  a  simUar 
rock,  is  impregnable.     The  sides  of  the  mouu- 
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tain  are  almost  [xTjiendicuIar;  and  the  only- 
access  is  by  a  drawbridge  impending  over  a  fear- 
ful gulf.  Thus  fortified  by  nature,  every  eifort 
to  reduce  the  fort  has  been  imsuccessful ;  and 
Kocnigstein  remains  the  single  virgin  citadel  of 
Grcrmany. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  character  of 
the  country  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  which  is  on 
the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  is  imique.  For  many 
miles  masses  of  sandstone  rise  to  a  height  of 
seven  and  eight  hundred  feet,  assuming  not  the 
appearance  of  rocks,  but  that  of  the  pillars  of 
some  vast  fabric  which  time  has  worn  into  a 
variety  of  grotesque  forms.  The  gorges  be- 
tween these  are  deep,  narrow,  smooth,  and 
perpendicular.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  the 
effect  of  little  rivulets  which  flowing  for  ages 
liave  intersected  the  soft  rock  with  length- 
ened furrows.  The  walls  thus  formed  are 
themselves  cleft  in  pieces  by  some  unknown 
agent,  and  their  fearfully  dark  and  irregular 
fissures,  doomed  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
the  light  of  day,  present  recesses  black,  dreary, 
and  terrific,  to  which  some  imaginative  mind 
profanely  affixed,  and  custom  perpetuates,  the 
name  of  Hell.  Here,  on  beds  of  sandstone, 
large  masses  of  granite  are  found,  which  must 
■      have  been  projected  from  a  distance  of  many 
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miles  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
species  of  rock  is  the  same  as  that  traced  through 
the  German  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  Scandi- 
navian mountains,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  fragments  have  been  detached  from  the 
grand  dep6t  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Baltic 
One  curiously-shaped  rock  goes  by  the  name 
of  Kuhstallf  or  the  cow-stall,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  that  animal,  or  from  a'legend  con- 
nected with  the  spot.  A  Saxon  citizen  cmoe 
found  himself  on  this  eminence  contemplating 
the  panoramic  view.  The  occasion  inspired 
him;  he  sought  a  propitious  muse;  and  his 
prolific  mind  produced  this  sublime  poetical 
efiiision ! 

f  ri)  I)ab*  tH  fpn^m, 
Xri)  I)abt  tien  gottltcf)en  llul)sltan  fpi^tn !  * 

The  next  visitor,  struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  lines,  completed  the  stanza  in  a  bappier 
strain,  writing  under  the  above, 


♦         I  have  seen  it, 
I  have  seen  it, 
I  have  seen  the  divine  cow-stall ! 


iir^n' 


THE    WORD    BURG. 

Itrt)  tjab'  ti  qiltim, 

9£i  in  tin  (@cf)S  tm  Su|)gUU  gttDtfltr 


This  specimen  of  vanity,  witii  the  severe 
cafitigation  it  received,  remains  a  perpetual  re- 
cord on  the  Kuhstall,  to  tlie  amusement  of 
travellers. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  of  the  word 
burg,  connected  with  a  fortification,  in  Ger- 
man, as  in  almost  all  the  Teutonic  languages  of 
Europe.  In  Arabic,  the  same  term,  with  the  al- 
teration of  a.  letter,  bitty, ^y,  signifies  primarily  a 
bastion,  and  by  extension  any  fortified  place. 
This  meaning  has  been  retained  by  all  northern 
nations  who  have  borrowed  the  word ;  and  we, 
with  the  rest,  name  our  towns,  once  fortified, 
burgsor boroughs.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who 
think  we  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  n-vpyot, 
a  citadel ;  but  this  is  less  probable,  because  the 
Arabic  etymology  can  be  traced  ttirough  another 
channel,  which  cannot  by  possibility  be  Gredan, 

•        I  have  read  it, 
I  have  read  it, 
There  has  been  an  ox  in  the  cow-stall  I 
The  Germans  use  the  word  ox  an  we  do  adfor  lut,  as  a 
tenn  denoting  stupidity. 
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in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Arabia,  as  throughout  the  east,  tlie  caravattse- 
rais,  or  resting-places  for  travellers,  are  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  sometimes  flanked  with  tow- 
ers ;  and  each  is  called  Albury  /),  the  fortified 
or  protected  place.  The  Italians  borrowing  the 
term,  without  sufficiently  considering  its  defi- 
nite meaning,  apply  it  generally  to  all  houses  of 
accommodation  for  strangers;  hence  their  word 
Alhergo.  The  French,  who  always  change  / 
between  a  and  a  consonant  into  u,  as  in  the 
words  aumojies,  auiel,  autre,  and  others,  call  an 
inn  auherge.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
have  likewise  made  a  similar  application  of  the 
Arabic  word,  whose  prefixed  article  decides  its 
Saracenic  origin. 

But  with  this  digression  I  must  conclude  my 
letter.  I  had  not  intended  so  abruptly  to  quit 
Saxon  Switzerland  for  a  tour  tlirough  Kurope 
and  an  excursion  into  Asia,  However,  as  it  is 
past  midnight,  and  as  I  leave  Saxony  at  an  early 
hour  in  tlie  morning,  perliaps  it  is  well  tliat  my 
train  of  thought  has  been  thus  interrupted. 
Otherwise  I  might  liave  detained  you  still 
longer  in  musings  on  the  connection  of  our 
Saxon  conquerors  with  this  interesting  country. 
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CuxfaaTcn.     £Oth  October,  1630. 

On  the  twenty-third  instant  I  left  Dresden, 
where  I  had  experienced  much  enjoj-ment,  and 
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arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  at 
Leipzig.  The  distance  is  sixty  miles.  The 
roads  through  Saxony  are  particularly  good; 
and  this  runs  through  a  picturesque  district,  for 
the  most  part  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
the  season  of  vintage,  and  the  peasants  are 
busily  engaged  in  robbing  the  hiily  slopes  of 
their  mantUng  clusters.  In  many  parts  the 
grapes  are  already  gathered;  in  others,  the 
vines  still  bend  over  their  rich  and  purple  pen- 
dants, yielding  to  the  country  the  cliamis  of 
Rhenish  and  Italian  scenery.  On  the  right, 
we  left  at  some  little  distance  the  town  of  Wit- 
tenburg,  consecrated  by  the  faith  and  works  of 
our  great  reformer.  Here,  from  the  cell  of  an 
Augustine  monk,  issued  tlie  thunders  of  truth 
which  shook  the  papal  hierarchy  ;  here,  in  the 
market-place,  the  bull  of  excommunication  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  proclaimed  as  irreconcile- 
able  the  hostilities  subsisting  between  the  enemy 
and  the  defender  of  reUgious  liberty  ;  and  here 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the  German  Bo- 
anerges and  of  his  friend  the  amiable  Melano- 
thon. 

We  passed  through  ftleissen,  celebrated  for 
its  china  manufactory,  its  ancient  monastery 
and  towering  steeple,  and  its  romantic  situation 
on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe.     This  is  the  only  town 
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of  note  between  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  None 
of  my  companions  in  the  jichnell^post,  or  dili- 
gence, talked  French,  and  I  should  have  been 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  many,  but  for  a  young 
student  of  the  Leipzig  university,  who  under- 
stood Latin.  As  the  public  conveyance  to 
Hamburg  leaves  Leipzig  only  twice  a  week,  I 
was  compelled  to  start  again  the  following 
morning ;  and  the  few  remaining  hours  of  day- 
light only  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  visit  the  two 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  town ;  tlie  house 
where  Luther  disputed  with  Dr.  Eck,  and  the 
spot  where  Poniatowski  fell.  The  former,  situ- 
ated in  the  public  market-place,  is  now  occupied 
by  a  petty  grocer,  who  was  surprised  at  my 
visit,  and  still  more  at  the  interest  his  house 
excited.  It  is  singular  that  in  a  town  where 
the  champion  of  reformed  faith  is  greatly  vene- 
rated, the  theatre  of  one  of  his  most  famous  dis- 
cussions should  be  so  little  known  that  a  stran- 
ger has  to  hunt  it  out  by  tedious  inquiries. 

You,  doubtless,  recollect  the  circumstances 
of  Poniatowski's  death.  When  Napoleon,  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  position  in  Leipzig 
against  the  allied  forces,  resolved  on  flight,  he 
ordered  a  bridge  across  the  Elster  to  be  blown 
up  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  landed  on  the  other 
side.      The  faithful  Pole  kept  the  Swedes  at 
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bay  while  his  master  fled ;  when,  following 
with  his  division,  he  found  the  expected  meiins 
of  his  escape  destroyed.  Closely  pursued,  he 
souglit  a  spot  where  the  river  is  narrow,  and 
boldly  leaped  in.  His  charger  gained  the  oppo- 
site bank,  but  not  having  strength  to  ascend 
its  steep  acclivity,  fell  backwards  on  the  rider 
and  involved  him  in  its  own  destruction.  The 
scene  of  this  catastrophe  was  the  garden  of  a 
wealthy  banker  Reiichenbach ;  whose  name, 
notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes,  it  still  re- 
t^ns.  A  simple  stone  erected  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  leaped  bears  the  name,  itself  a  suffi- 
cient eulogy,  of  Poniatowski.  A  few  months 
since,  in  a  distant  Afric  isle,  I  stood  over  a 
similar  monument,  which  covers  all  that  was 
Napoleon.  The  coincidence  was  striking  and 
touching.     '*  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !" 

Leipzig  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  G^eiman 
towns.  Some  of  the  houses,  very  old  and  richly 
ornamented  with  carved  wood-work,  give  a  ve- 
nerable air  to  the  place.  Others,  handsomely 
built  in  more  modern  style,  are  lofty  and  not 
inelegant.  The  town  was  crowded  to  excess, 
for  an  annual  fair  had  just  been  held.  It  is  tiie 
largest  in  Germany ;  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  principal  merchants  from  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  continent,  and  even  from  London. 
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Great  traffic  in  books  is  carried  on  in  Leipzig. 
A  very  extensive  press,  in  wbich  many  English 
works  are  reprinted,  has  contributed  more 
than  the  university  to  give  literary  ^clat  to  a 
town  already  famous  as  the  site  of  a  vast  com- 
mercial fair,  the  scene  of  religious  disputation, 
and  the  arena  of  two  bloody  battles.  The  anni- 
versary of  that  of  iai3  was  celebrated  only  five 
days  before  my  arrival.  It  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  witness  such  &  fite  in  Germany ; 
especially,  as  I  was  present  at  the  celebration  of 
a  similar  festival  in  Holland,  in  commemoration 
of  another  victory  which  despoiled  the  Corsi- 
can  of  his  unrighteous  honors.  The  first  battle 
fought  here  was  that  of  1G32,  when  Gustavus 
the  Second  of  Sweden  lost  his  life.  The  two 
occurred  at  a  Uttle  village  called  Llitzen,  near 
Leipzig. 

In  ray  last  letter  1  touched  on  the  late  and 
anticipated  disturbances  in  Saxony.  You  will 
have  read,  too,  in  the  public  papers,  of  recent 
commotions  in  Leipzig.  The  town  is  still  in 
an  alarming  state,  exhibiting  that  kind  of  am- 
biguous calm  which  is  often  but  the  temporary 
hush  of  elements  rising  to  a  second  storm. 

The  road  from  Leipzig  to  Hamburg  almost 
immediately  enters  Prussia.  The  first  town 
"2  H 
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through  which  we  passed  is  Halle,  distant 
twenty-four  miles  from  Leipzig.  It  contains 
one  of  the  seventeen*  universities  of  Germany. 
The  great  physiologist  Meckel  has  a  professor^s 
chair  here.  There  is  also  an  establishment, 
called  ''L'institut  de  la  Bible  de  Kanstein,'' 
which  keeps  twelve  presses  constantly  at  work 
in  striking  off  impressions  of  the  Bible;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  printed  three  millions  of  Bibles 
in  the  past  century  for  cheap  distribution  to 
the  poor.  Whether  this  be  really  the  case,  or 
how  far  the  object  of  its  first  founder  is  answer- 
ed in  the  present  day,  I  could  not  accurately 
ascertain ;  but  I  fear  that  object  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  spirit  of  rationalism  which  tinges 
with  its  deadly  hue  all  the  public  seminaries  of 
Germany. 

From  Halle,  passing  through  the  duchy  of 
Bemburg,  we  reached,  after  a  journey  of  forty- 
eight  miles,  the  strong  fortifications  of  Magde- 
burg, commanding  the  Elbe  in  a  point  which 

*  The  seventeen  German  universities  are  1.  Danish  Hol- 
stein;  Kiel.  2.  Hanover;  Gottingen.  3.  Prussia;  Berlin^ 
Wittenburg,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  Rostock.  4.  Saxony;  Leip- 
zig and  Jena.  5.  Austria ;  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lenz.  6. 
Baden;  Heidelburg,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Marburg,  and 
Wurzburg. 
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has  often  been  the  scene  of  political  contention. 
This  part  of  Germany  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Langobardi,  or  Longbeards,  who  after- 
wards founded  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy. 

We  passed  quickly  through  Magdeburg,  the 
chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
made  the  best  of  our  way  over  a  dull,  monoto- 
nous country,  to  Kletzke,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  where  the  diligence  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburg  was  waiting  to  carry  us  on  ;  the  con- 
ducleur  expecting  that  our  number  would  not 
exceed  three  or  four.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
recent  fair  at  Leipzig,  the  road  was  unusually 
frequented ;  and,  as  we  formed  a  party  of  se- 
venteen, a  number  of  small,  dirty,  crazy  caliches 
were  hired  to  convey  us  to  our  journey's  end. 

Thirty-six  miles  beyond  Kletzke,  and  just 
across  the  Prussian  frontier,  is  Ludvigslust,  the 
capital  of  the  independent  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg. It  is  a  beautiful  little  town,  with  a  pa- 
lace that  would  do  honor  to  a  more  extensive 
principality.  The  character  of  the  country  in- 
dicated that  we  were  not  far  distant  from  Hol- 
stein.  The  same  barren  sands,  the  same  dull 
unvaried  plains,  and  the  same  birds  keeping 
watch  on  the  house-top  over  a  country  wliich 

C plunder,  reminded  me  of  the  early 
lighly  interesting  tour  which   is 
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now  drawing  to  a  dose.  Since  these  birds  and 
this  kind  of  country  were  last  presented  to  my 
eye,  I  have  travelled  six  thousand  miles,  and 
seen  every  kingdom  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  result  has  been  much  pleasure  and  a  com- 
parative restoration  to  health.  Yet  a  return 
to  my  country,  more  loved  and  appreciated 
than  ever,  and  to  all  the  endearments  of  kindred 
ties  and  friendship  is  hailed  with  delight,  un- 
alloyed by  a  single  wish  for  farther  wan- 
derings. 

Seven  tedious  German  miles  carried  us 
through  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Liau- 
enburg.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  jour- 
ney, especially  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  we 
remarked  large  boulders  of  rock,  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being  strewed 
over  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic.  They  are  to  he  found  all 
over  the  great  sandy  plains  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. The  king  of  Prussia  is  making  roads 
through  every  part  of  his  flat  kingdom,  with 
materials  almost  exclusively  derived  from  boul- 
ders which  have  travelled  from  the  Scandina- 
vian chain.  On  the  side  of  the  road  where 
these  large  masses  are  broken  up,  one  might 
form  a  collection  comprehending  a  series  of  mi- 
nerals peculiar  to  Norway.      The  fact,  that  all 
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le  boulders  are  rounded,  proves  the  distance 
they  have  travelled. 

The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, extends  to  the  very  gates  of  the  free  city 
of  Hamburg.  We  skirted  the  sandy  Hano- 
verian dominions  of  our  king,  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  journey  we  had  bordered  on  those 
of  his  relation,  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  for 
many  miles  our  route  lay  through  silicious  beds, 
rivalling  in  depth  those  of  Hanover.  The 
whole  distance  from  Leipzig  to  Hamburg  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  we 
accomplished  in  fifty-three  hours,  arriving  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  instant. 

Owing  to  bad  roads  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  different  petty  states,  which  requ'u'C 
frequent  transfers  from  one  diligence  to  an- 
other, and  allow  of  places  being  secured  only  to 
the  frontier  station,  the  journey  involved  both 
trouble  and  tedium.  During  the  latter  part 
great  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  all  the 
party  who  started  from  Leipzig  ;  for,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  when  we  joined  the  Berlin  dili- 
gence at  Kletzke,  we  were  placed  under  charge 
of  the  coJtfhicfeur  from  the  Prussian  capital. 
His  complement  being  previously  secured,  we 
_  were  stowed  away  in  bye-w<^ens,  or  extra 
■      chaises,  which  are  changed  at  every  post-house. 
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These  are  miserable  conveyances,  admitting 
rain  and  wind  on  every  side ;  and  the  system 
gives  rise  to  great  trouble  and  vexatious  delays 
in  the  transfer  of  luggage  and  arrangement 
of  passengers.  Unhappily  for  us,  it  rained  the 
whole  of  the  last  night ;  and  one  of  our  hye- 
wagem  upsetting  in  a  ditch  and  breaking  the 
springs,  its  contents  were  distributed  among 
the  others,  previously  groaning  under  their 
load,  to  the  sad  increase  of  mumiurers  and  mur- 
murs. So  much  for  little  troubles  of  ephemeral 
importance  which  afford  a  smile  in  the  retro- 
spect. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that,  of  six  who 
occupied  the  interior  of  the  diligence  from 
Leipzig,  four  talked  English,  and  one  of  the 
other  two  spoke  French,  a  tongue  common  to 
all  except  a  solitary  female,  whose  powers  were 
limited  to  the  harsh  and  guttural,  but  compre- 
hensive, language  of  Germany.  Nearly  all  the 
party,  seventeen  in  number,  had  some  con- 
nexion with  the  fair  of  Leipzig.  Most  of  them 
were  merchants,  or  agents,  who  had  been  there 
to  make  sales  and  purchases.  One  was  an  obli- 
ging and  intelligent  young  man,  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  who  has  resided  eight  years  in  Lon- 
don, conducting  an  extensive  trade  in  furs,  and 
travelled  from  England  on  purpose  to  attend 
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the  fair.  He  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  on 
such  a  road.  Amongst  other  things,  I  was 
amused  by  his  letting  out  one  of  the  ruses  of 
his  trade.  Observing  that  he  was  inspecting 
the  fur  collar  of  my  cloak,  I  asked  him  to  what 
animal  it  had  belonged.  He  said,  "  It  is  Si- 
berian." I  repeated  my  question.  He  answer- 
ed, "  It  is  jennet."  Unacquainted  with  any 
animal  of  that  name  except  the  small  Spanish 
horse,  I  asked  "  What  sort  of  an  animal  is  the 
jennet  ?"  He  said  "  Carnivorous."  *'  How 
large?"  "  About  two  feet  long."  *'  What  is  it 
like?  What  are  its  habits?"  He  hesitated; 
then  said  he  could  scarcely  tell.  I  remarked 
that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  fur  was  jennet, 
since  I  had  bought  the  skin  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  that  of  a  Siberian  cat.  "  Well,  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  so  it  is :  but  I  did  not  know  you 
were  aware  of  it;  and  I  thought  you  might  not 
like  to  be  told.  English  ladies  would  not  wish 
to  know  that  they  wear  cat's  skin,  so  furriers 
always  call  it  jennet !" 

Safely  arrived  at  Hamburg,  I  was  informed 
that  an  extra  steamer  would  start  the  following 
morning  for  London.  Having  visited  the  town 
before,  I  had  no  motive  for  delay ;  and  accord- 
ingly secured  a  berth  on  the  Attwood,  bound 
for  London  direct.     Mr.  Oppenheim,  the  well- 
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informed  Hamburg  merchant  just  alluded  to, 
was  my  only  companion  in  the  great  cabin. 
There  were  two  passengers  before  the  mast.  It 
blew  strongly  from  the  west  as  we  went  down 
the  £lbe,  at  the  mouth  of  which  we  encoun- 
tered a  gale  which  compelled  us  to  throw  out 
an  anchor  off  Cuxhaven.  Many  ships  were  in  a 
similar  predicament,  having  been  already  de- 
tained three  or  four  days  by  a  strong  contrary 
wind.  Every  hour  it  blew  harder  and  harder ; 
and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  became  so  violent, 
that  we  requested  the  captain  to  put  us  on  shore 
at  this  town,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  the 
morning,  if  the  weather  continued  to  arrest  our 
progress.  Since  then  we  have  been  detained 
here.  Yesterday  the  storm  was  very  violent 
To-day  it  has  abated  a  little ;  and  this  evening 
we  are  told  that  if  the  present  favorable  ap- 
pearances continue  through  the  night,  we  may 
hope  to  start  in  the  morning;  in  which  case 
I  may  be  the  bearer  of  my  own  dispatch. 
The  captain  is  to  hoist  a  flag  as  our  sununons. 
A  boat  is  ready  to  take  us  on  board;  and 
at  break  of  day  I  shall  anxiously  look  out  for 
the  signal — 

<<  As  one  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores, 
Pants  to  return." 
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I  LiTTLK  thought  that  the  past  would  be  so 
eventful  a  week.  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
expected  signal  appeared,  and  we  went  on 
board,  'lite  breeze  was  still  very  fresh,  itnd  the 
weather  seemed  portentous.  We  Iiad  scarcely 
cleared  the  last  land-marks,  when  the  wind  blew 
harder  from  the  west ;  tlie  angry  sky  loured  in 
tempest ;  and  our  vessel  groaned  under  tlie  con- 
cussion of  the  waves.  During  the  whole  of 
that  day  and  Sunday  the  .stonn  increased.  My 
companion  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his 
hertli  wiiich  he  scarcely  quitted  for  four  days. 
The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  so  violent  that, 
not  having  gained  my  "  sea-legs,"  I  could 
hardly  stand :  and  the  (juivering,  or  rotatory, 
motion,  peculiar  to  a  steamer,  made  me  suffer 
more  uneasiness  than  I  have  before  experienced 
at  sea.  Througli  Sunday  night  and  Monday 
the  gale  continued,  the  elements  vyeiiig  with 
each  other.  The  wind  was  furious,  the  sea 
white  with  the  foam  of  its  own  rage,  and  the 
billows  roared, 

*'  Curling  tlicir  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
W'itli  deafning  clamors  in  the  slippery  shrouds." 

On  Monday,  the  captain  s^d  that,  imless  the 
wind  changed,  the  coals  would  not  last  us  into 


■  wind  changed. 
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any  port ;  that  without  her  engine  the  vessel 
could  not  stand  against  the  storm;  that  we  had 
made  scarcely  more  than  one  knot  an  hour  with 
the  whole  force  of  two  forty-horse-power  en- 
gines ;  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  go 
back  to  Cuxhaven  ;  and  that,  if  detained  on 
the  voyage,  we  had  not  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  crew,  I  have  encountered  such  gales  in 
the  Atlantic,  that,  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  an  open 
sea,  with  plenty  of  food,  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  danger  imminent.  But  a  steamer 
without  steam  is  unmanageable;  and  provisions 
intended  for  a  voyage  of  two  days  had  already 
been  distributed  into  six  scanty  portions.  Our 
.captain  and  his  mate  were  alarmed,  and  the  pas- 
sengers could  not  be  insensible  to  their  critical 
situation.  On  Monday  morning,  tlie  wind  veer- 
ed round  a  little  ;  a  circumstance  which  induced 
the  captain  to  decide  on  making  direct  for  Yar- 
mouth, or  Lowestoff,  on  the  inhospitable  coast 
of  Norfolk;  though  with  a  slender  hope  of 
reaching  land,  as  it  continued  to  blow  a  gale 
from  the  W.  N.  W.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  between  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  wind 
suddenly  died  away.  The  lead  was  heaved, 
and  soundings  were  found.  We  were  under 
the  lee  of  the  British  isles.  The  sea  became 
calmer  and  calmer,  and  our  vessel  made  pro- 
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gress  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an*  hour.  Yes- 
terday forenoon  we  were  off  Harwich,  and  late 
in  the  evening  landed  at  Gravesend,  because  we 
had  not  sufficient  coals  to  carry  us  to  London. 
Had  we  been  a  few  miles  farther  from  calm 
water,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
lost. 

Thus  the  termination  has  been,  if  possi- 
ble, more  signally  blest  than  any  other  portion 
of  my  northern  travels.  Since  leaving  Eng- 
land I  have  been  "  In  journeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  and  (now  lastly)  in  perils  in 
the  sea."  The  same  gracious  God  has  protected 
me  in  all,  and  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  tour  which  affords  scarcely  less  pleasure  in  re- 
trospect than  it  did  in  duration. 


THE   END. 


LONDON : 

PHINTED  BY  SAMITXL  BEXTLET, 

Donct  Street,  Fleet  StreeU 
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